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TEE-TOTAL SOCIETIES IN IRELAND. 


Ir, two short years ago, any one had been 
bold enough to assert that, by anything short of 
supernatural agency, the lower orders of Irish 
could be induced suddenly to form habits of so- 


briety, he would have been thought a visionary | 


enthusiast, wholly unacquainted with the man- 
ners and habits of the nation: but had he gone 
on to predict that, in the course of a few months, 
there would be found, in the province of Munster, 
thousands and tens of thousands of whisky drink- 
ers, Who, without other motive than a conviction 
of the evils of Drunkenness, would yet be will- 
ing, nay, eager, to perform a pilgrimage to the 
shrine of ‘Temperance, and enrol themselves in 
the ranks of a Total-Abstinence society, he would 
at once have been classed with the eccentric 
gentleman who desired Mrs Nickleby to bottle 
her tears, label them best quality, and stow them 
in fourteen bin, with a bar of iron on the top to 
keep the thunder off. Yet this apparent impos- 
sibility has been accomplished by one man, in 
the short space of twenty months , a man, too, 
without the adventitious aid of wealth and power, 
and who yet bids fair to accomplish a moral and 
social revolution unparalleled in the pages of his- 
tory. Our readers will readily anticipate that 
we allude to the Rev. Mr Matthew, R.C. clergy- 
man of Cork ; who, early in 1838, established a 
Total-Abstinence society in that city, which, on 
the 20th January, 1840, numbered 500,000 mem- 
bers, This rapid increase is sufficiently remark- 
able in itself ; but it calls for our deepest atten- 
hon, if it can be shewn to proceed from a great 
Dational movement ; a voluntary effort on the 
Part of the people, which developes some of the 
most peculiar features of Irish character. 

lhat such is the case, we doubt not to be able 
to prove. We have paid strict attention to 
the mode of propagation of this Oinophobia, 
and have been lucky enough to witness its ear- 
liest symptoms in more than one habitual drunk- 
ard, “ e have watched its progress till it reached 
the crisis of « Going to Cork,” and have come 


to the conclusion that a great majority of those 
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_ who have received the temperance pledge from 
| Mr Matthew, took the step in consequence of 
observing the improvement visibie in the health 
and circumstances of friends and neighbours who 
had joined the society ; and that in comparative- 
ly few instances was any persuasion attempted 
by superiors, either lay or clerical, To make 
this more clear, we will give a sketch of the 
origin and progress of the society, from which it 
will appear that the most approved methods of 
recruiting for societies have been neglected in 
this instance ; that there have been no eloquent 
itinerants holding periodical meetings to “ agi- 
tate” in the cause of temperance ; no circulation 
of studied addresses to captivate the imagination 
of the unwary drunkard: but that, when once fairly 
set on foot, the society was left to make its own 
way, and that its extraordinary success is to be 
attributed to the personal influence of the rev- 





erend founder on all those who went to him, and 
the peculiar character of the population, which 
at once prompted them to give up their be- 
setting sin, when the contrast between drunken- 
ness and sobriety was placed fairly before their 
eyes. 

The first attempt to establish a Total-Abstinence 
society in the south of Ireland, was made in Cork, 
by some members of the society of Friends. This 
was attended with little or no success ; and they 
solicited Mr Matthew to commence one on simi. 
lar principles, rightly judging that twenty years’ 
zealous performance of the duties of his office, 
which had gained for him the enviable reputation 
of being the poor man’s friend, wasthe best of quali- 
fications for an apostle of temperance. The rev- 
erend gentleman was not sanguine of the success 
of his undertaking. We have it on his own 
authority, that, at the commencement, he should 
have thought himself fortunate in obtaining 500 
members. A public meeting, however, was held, 
and, on the 10th of April, 1838, the society 
formed on the widest possible basis ; the only 
form requisite on admission being a repetition of 





| the following pledge :— I promise, so long as I 
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shall continuea member of the Tee- Total Temper- 
ance society, to abstain from all intoxicating 
liquors, unless recommended for medical purposes, 
and to discourage, by all means in my power, the 
practice of intoxication in others ;’ Mr Matthew 
adding— May God bless you, and enable you 
to keep your promise.” At first, but few con- 
verts were made, and those chiefly due to Mr 
Matthew’s influence with the lower orders, whose 
confidence he had previously gained: but a great 
improvement taking place in the health of those 
who had discontinued the use of spirits, it was 
immediately supposed that some healing power 
was possessed by the reverend gentleman, of 
which the tee-totaller received the benefit. This 
gave a great impetus to the society ; and the halt, 
the maimed, and the blind, crowded to Cork to 
take the pledge and be healed. Mr Matthew at 
once set his tace against this delusion, and the 
society was left to rest on its own merits: but 
there remains a strong impression that the 
pledge administered by Mr Matthew is superior 
in efficacy to that administered by others. 
We have questioned many tee-totallers on this 
subject, and their answer has uniformly been— 
«* We have seen notorious drunkardsreclaimed by 
going to Cork ; men who had resisted the most 
serious appeals from their own clergy, and bro- 
ken the most solemn vows, taken voluntarily, 
against drinking; and, therefore, we should prefer 
walking a hundred miles to take it from him to 
staying at home and taking it from any one else.” 
We are told that this is rank superstition, but 
we confess our inability to discover why a man 
is not equally free to select a physician for his 
moral imperfections as for his bodily ailments: 
why, to bring it nearer home, the poor Irishman 
should not sling his shoes across his shilelah, 
and walk to Cork, just as reasonably as the rich 
Englishman should put four horses to his chariot, 
and drive to Leamington ; or why there should be 
more superstition in promising Father Matthew 
to abstain from whisky than in promising Dr 
Jephson to renounce sautés, salmis, et “hoc genus 
omne.”’ The rapid increase of this society soon 
began to attract public attention, and several 
applications were made to Mr M. to visit 
various towns, for the sake of making converts. 
These he uniformly refused, alleging that all 
who were in earnest would come to him, and that 
the fatigue and privations incident to a long 
journey, especially if made on foot, would be 
likely to impress the occasion of it deeply on 
their minds. The first exception to this rule 
occurred when he visited Limerick to preach a 
charity sermon ; on which occasion troops were 
obliged to be called out, to prevent loss of life, 
from the mere pressure of the thousands who 
crowded to take the pledge. Mr M. was 
subsequently requested, by his ecclesiastical su- 
periors, to visit Waterford and Clonmel, as the 
numbers of country people who flocked into 
Cork were, in many instances, overreached and 
plundered, by designing individuals, who pro- 
fessed to accommodate strangers. Itthusappears 
that, after the first establishment of the society, 





no further measures were required, on the part 
of Mr Matthew, than the enrolment of the 
crowds who daily presented themselves for aq. 
mission. To make this clear, we will allow the 
tee-totallers to speak for themselves, merely 
premising that, in all the cases we shall bring 
forward, the witnesses were examined by our. 
selves ; some casually, when in our employ, ag 
guides, boatmen, &c.; others when in their 
shops, or engaged in their trade or business, 
as tailors, shoemakers, &c.; and that the drift 
of our questions has always been to discover 
the immediate cause of their taking the pledge, 
and its effects upon their health and circum. 
stances :— 

1. John Fleming, aged forty, guide and bugle. 
man at Killarney, took the pledge, June, 1839, 
Afterreceiving money, never could rest till he had 
spent it ; and, when he could not drink it all him. 
self, used to treat others. Joined the tee-total 
society in consequence of having sold his bugle 
and enlisted when very drunk. Was imprisoned 
for taking money on false pretences, he having 
taken the money to enlist when too old to enter 
the service. When released, was persuaded by 
his sister-in-law, who keeps a whisky shop, to 
go to Cork. Walked there, anddrank two glasses 
of whisky and two pints of ale on the road; 
walked back next day, drank milk, and found 
the road shorter. Used, after drinking, to sleep 
badly, and eat no breakfast ; now, sleeps uni- 
formly well, and can eat anything. Has, in the 
course of the summer, paid many pounds of debt 
previously incurred, besides living on a superior 
diet. At first, the publicans offered to treat him 
to whisky, punch, &c. ; now, no one thinks of 
proposing it to him. Js much better in health, 
and never feels the want of spirits either when 
wet or cold. 

2. John Collins, turned seventy, boot and shoe 
makerat Killarney. Went toCork August 7, 1839, 
From his childhood, was in the habit of drinking 
whenever he could get the price of a glass of 
whisky. Used to take the money for his children’s 
breakfast, and buy whisky, leaving them and 
himself without food. Had four sons, whom he 
taught to drink as well as himself ; and, when 
they came home at night drunk, used to fight his 
sons, andkick and beat hiswife. When in want of 
drink, has taken a boot that his sons had mend- 
ed, and which the owner was waiting for, and 
pawned it for the price of aglass. When he had 
nothing else to pledge, would take the shirt of 
his back, wash, and pawnit. His eldest son tried 
to persuade him to go to Cork, having been there 
himself; but he said it would kill him in a week. 
At last he consented ; and his son sewed up & 
shilling in a corner of his coat to pay for his 
medal; but, when he had spent all he had, he cut 
off the corner of his pocket with the shilling. 
Met, in Cork, several Killarney people, whokne# 
him, and gave hima trifle ; but he always spemt 
it, and got so drunk that he could not find the 
way to Father Matthew. At last, after eight 
nine days in Cork, a friend took him there. The 
next day he tried to walk from Cork, (fifty-eight 
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miles.) taking nothing but a little sour milk, (as 
he never had any appetite unless he drank whis- 
ky ;) thought he should have died, but felt quite 
eyntent, though sure that a glass of whisky 
would cure him. Felt faint and weak for three 
weeks ; since that, has never found the want of 
drink ; is better in health, lives well, and on the 
hest terms with his family. Used to have pota- 
toes, perhaps dry bread, very often nothing ; 
now, has meat once a-day, and tea or coffee for 
breakfast ; the same again before going to bed. 

3. Francis Donoghue, aged forty-cne, druggist, 
Killarney, a freeholder for the county of Kerry, 
took pledge, July 8, 1839. Drank hard ; wascom- 
mitted to Bridewell for a street row twice. The 
second time, was supplied with liquor by his 
friends; got drunk, and set the Bridewell on 
fire ; drank himself mad, and was in the lunatic 
asvlum for some time, but recovered, and drank 
again. When a patient came to him to have a 
tooth drawn, or to be bled, he would offer thema 
glass of whisky, as he always had a large bottle 
before him. Drank himself into difficulties, and 
pawned everything he had. Inthe first week of 
abstinence, felt the want of a glass; after that, 
has never missed it. His circumstances are im- 
proving, and his family bless the day on which 
he went to Cork. Is apothecary to the Killar- 
ney society ; nearly 500. Only four have been ill, 
for six months ; none of them have suffered from 
leaving off spirits. 

4. Denis MacCarthy, aged fifty-seven, boatman 
at Killarney, took the pledge, 2d September, 1839. 
Began to drink as awaiter. Used sometimes to 
drink as much as a quart of whisky in the morn- 
ing. Put money in his shoes at night, when go- 
ing to bed, lest his wife should find it. Lost his 
appetite latterly, so that, perhaps, he would not 
eat more than once in forty-eight hours; but 
lived on whisky. His face became as red asa 
rose, and he found that two glasses in a morning 
would make him stupid and drunk. This told 
him his constitution was going ; and he went to 
Cork, with six others of the greatest drinkers of 
the neighbourhood. Could now eat, three or four 
times a-day, anything set before him. Is con- 
vinced he was asgreat a drinker as any man in the 
country, but has never felt the want of it since 
he spoke the words. 

5. Timothy MacCarthy, aged thirty, carpenter 
at Killarney, took the pledge, 11th July, 1839. 
Began to drink atnine years old; stolea note from 
his mother, to spend in drink, when not more 
than ten, Drank so hard, that he frequently 
couldn't taste food for six days in the week. 
When he first heard of the tee-totallers, he was 
very glad ; but thought it could not apply to 
‘onfirmed drunkards like himself. Used to be 
mad when drunk ; knocking down everybody he 
met in the street ; sometimes tried to kill him- 
lf. Taken up by the police for a drunken 
row, and, whilst on his way to prison, kicked a 
man who passed; broke the watch in his fob ; 
then caught up live ashes in the Bridewell, with 

‘staked hands, and threw them into the bed, 
and Nearly suffocated himself. When he saw 
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that old drunkards had been to Cork. and ‘were 
reclaimed, he set off, spent fifteen shillings all 
but fourpence on the road, chiefly in drink, and 
went to Father Matthew more than half drunk ; 
Mr M. recommended him to wait till next 
day, but he refused, and declares that, from that 
moment, he never has felt the slightest wish te 
drink. Has recovered his appetite, and is in con- 
stant work, at high wages. 

6. John Brien, age thirty-nine, bellhanger at 
Killarney, took the pledge, 8thJune, 1839. Before 
hetook the pledge, was drunk, more or less, every 
day. Wonders, now, how he could have got 
through his business : lost many of his employers, 
and got involved, so that no one would credit 
him ; generallv had some of his clothes in pawn, 
Thinks no one drank from such pure love of 
whisky as himself. Lost Lord Kenmare’s em- 
ployment, and then determined to go to Cork. 
When his neighbours heard of his going, they 
shook their heads, and said—*‘ If Brien gives up 
drinking, we'll think something of Father Mat- 
thew’s new system, He'll never get back from 
Cork without getting drunk.” When he came 
back sober, they said —‘ He can’t hold out a 
fortnight.” At the end of a fortnight, they gave 
him six weeks ; and, seeing him still sober, they 
went themselves. 

7. John Leonard, age fifty-four,tannerat Lim- 
erick, took the pledge, August, 1539. Health was 
impaired by drinking ; wages spent in whisky. 
He and his wife bothdrank; and, though his wages 
were good, he had no furniture of any kind, not 
even a pot that he could boil a dozen potatoes 
in. Had broken vows taken voluntarily. Went 
to Cork with his wife ; hassince improved greatly, in 
health, circumstances, and diet. Does not asso- 
ciate, more than necessary, with former compan- 
ions, and is never pressed by them to resume his 
former habits. —N.B. This man and his wife are 
now uncommonly well dressed, and their house 
very comfortable, with all necessary articles of 
furniture. 

8. James Wood, age forty-five, farmer, took 
pledge, 15thJuly,1839. Farmed forty-eight acres, 
(seventy-eight English acres,) for which his 
rent was only £29. If he had been steady, ought 
to have saved £600 before the life dropped ; but 
he spent all on whisky, and would have spent as 
much more if he had had it, and could not renew 
his lease ; never had a coat tohis back. At last, 
a friend of his, a farmer, of the name of Mackay, 
went to Cork. He (Wood) thought him toe great 
a drunkard to be reclaimed, and waited three 
months ; when, finding that he still remained so- 
ber, he followed his example. Is now a broker, 
and, though his employment is rather precarious, 
is far more comfortable in his circumstances 
than when he had this very cheap farm.—N.B. 
Very well dressed. 

9. Michael Downes, age sixty, horse-breaker and 
racing-jockey, Limerick, took pledge, November, 
1839. Went to Father Matthew because he 
couldn't prevent himself from drinking. Has 
earned, as a jockey, twenty guineas in three days, 





and drank it all, and would fast four days in 
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the week, because he had spent his money. Had 
pains and aches, and always felt uneasy till he 
could get to the whisky. Is now perfectly 
comfortable without it ; and, after he had been 
at Cork, had no more idea of taking whisky 
than vitriol. 

10. John Hogan, age sixty-seven, cooper, Lim- 
erick, took pledge November, 1839. Had drank 
hard for many years: for twenty years had never 
breakfasted; had no shoes; and not even a bundle 
of straw for his children, Eleven years ago, 
joined a temperance society, and kept to it for 
eight years. When the cholera came, he was very 
ill of it, and, on recovering, was recommended 
wine negus, which he thought so nasty, that he 
put whisky into it to qualify; and, from this 
time, for a year, drank as hard as ever. He then, 
1837, took a vow against drinking, which he has 
strictly kept; but, nevertheless, took the pledge 
from Father Matthew, and joined the present 
suciety. —N.U. Very well dres-ed. 

11, Stephen Lyddy, age sixty-eizht, navy-pen- 
siover, and labourer, Limerick, took the pledge, 
July, 1539. Drank hard, Thought no inore of 
three half pints of whisky than of a drink of new 
milk. Went to Cork because he had friends 
who had left off drinking in consequene of going 
there. Has never felt the want of it from the 
day he left it off; neverthinks of it ; and is much 
better in health. Does not associate much with 
his former companions in excess. 

12, John Normile, age forty-six, navy-pen- 
sioner, Limerick, took the pledge, July, 1439. 
Had frequently made vows against drinking, and 
always broken them. Had not a coat, and scarcely 
asvirt, tohis back. Is now well-dressed. When 
invited by former pot companions to join them, 
gives them a sly look, and tells them to be off. 

13. James Colman age forty-eight, (N.B, looks 
sixty,) cloth-dresser, Limerick, took the pledge, 
September, 1539. Made an old man of himself by 
Injured his health so, that he could 
eat no breakfast through the week, except 
Whisky. Took an oath against drinking, broke 


drinking. 


it, and then ran away to Cork. On his return, 
had no idea of taking whisky, and felt no want 


of it, though he took plenty going. Has meat, 


now, every day inthe week. Three or four of 


the family have tea every morning for breakfast. 

14. William O Brien, age tifty-one,sawyer, Lim- 
erick, took the pledge, July, 1839. Had scarcely 
even a coat to put on; the best he had was al- 
ways atthe pawnbroker’s shop on the Monday 
morning. Has taken nothing stronger than new 
milk since he came from Cork, and feels himself 
tweuty-iive instead of fifty-one. 

15. Pat. Macnamara, age sixty-four, fisherman, 
took pledge, July, 1539. Drank hard for forty 
years. Kept his family cold, hungry, and naked. 
Went to Cork for the preservation of his soul, 
his health, and his children. He and all his 
brother tishermen, who have taken the pledge, 
find that they can bear wet and cold better with- 
out spirits than with. Whisky gave him false 


spirits ; and, when that was over, was worse than | 


if he had takeu nothing. 





A perusal of these facts will at once suggest 
the question—“ Will it last?” If the suffrages 
of the public were to be taken on the question, 
it would probably be decided that the present 
enthusiasm in the cause of sobriety is a mere 
temporary ebullition of popular feeling, which, 
like a paroxysm of hysteria, in the animal frame, 
will svon exhaust itself by its own violence, 
Yet, in spite of such a decision, our own opinion 
would remain decidedly in favour of its per. 
manency. That there will be individuals who 
will relapse into habits which, by long indul- 
gence, have become a second nature, is what 
must be expected: but, that the large majority 
of those who take the pledge will persevere ina 
course of which they have experienced the bene- 
fit, both in their health and circumstances, is, 
we think, highly probable, and will appear so on 
an examination of the motives operating on those 
who have abjured the use of spirits. We will 
first consider the motives, from within, which 
stimulate the drunkard to return to his drun- 
kenness. The chief of these are the thirst and ex- 
haustion consequent upon hard labour ; a desire 
to escape for a time from care and sorrow, nata- 
ral to those who live in destitution and misery ; 
and last, but not least, the physical want of an 
accustomed stimulus, producing faintness and 
depression of spirits, with an eager longing for 
the seductive poison, whose deadly effects its 
victims deplore but cannot resist. These are 
powerful motives, and bind the drunkard as with 
chains of iron; but let him once take the pledge, 
and they daily and hourly lose their force, The 
hard-working man is taught to quench his thirst 
with harmlessdrinks, and recruithisstrength with 
an improved diet; the miserable wretch, who flew 
to his bottle as his only solace, now finds his small 
pittance increased by the saving of his drink. 
money, and has to erase, from his list of woes, 
the emaciating disease, too surely produced by 
making whisky the substitute for food and cloth. 
ing. Lastly, the habitual drunkard, whose con. 
stitution is enfeebled by long-continued excess 
has the great shock to encounter at the outset. 
The first few weeks of his abstinence will test 
severely his faith in his new creed ; but, grant. 
ing that he has strength of mind and body to re- 
sist temptation for a twelvemonth, let him have 
passed through a summer’s heat and a winter's 
cold without a relapse, and we have little fear, 
when once the force of habit is destroyed, that. 
with constantly increasing strength, he will yield 
to constantly diminishing temptation, Our case, 
however, is incomplete, until we take into account 
the ‘‘ pressure frum without.” With professed 
drinkers, the taunts of brother debauchees on 


any symptom of moderation, the solicitations of 


friends to do honour te the occasion at weddings, 
wakes, &c., frequently lead to excesses as much 
beyond their inclinations as their means. But, 
let it once be known that they have, as the 
phrase goes, “ been to Cork,” and importunities 
svon cease. Respect for the pledge is very §& 
neral even among those who have not taken it 
themselves, But this is not all, A large portion 
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of the tee-totallers belong to some local society, 
established in the town or village in which they 
reside, and a salutary surveillance is thus exer- 
cised over the weaker brethren; the society, for 
ts own sake, wishing to keep up the character 
of each individual belonging to it ; whilst those 
outside the pale are watching to catch them 
tripping ; so that it is nearly impossible for a 
professor of abstinence to indulge in the slightest 
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relaxation of dis: ipline in public, without its being | 


noised abroad ; whilst, if he take refuge in his | 


own cabin when he meditates forbidden indul- 
gence, he must first buy the whisky, Which 
would alone be sufficient to condemn him, and 
thenrunthe gauntlet of his wife and family, who, 
having once found the benefits of his improved 
habits, cannot be expected to resign them with- 
out a struggle. These considerations, though 
perfectly valueless if offered as theory alone, al- 
most amount to demonstration, when confirmed 
on all material points by numerous witnesses ; 
and we can assure our readers that the above- 
mentioned cases are a fair sample of the num. 
bers we have questioned on the subject, amount- 
ing, on the whole, to several hundreds, 

It will readily be supposed that the abstraction 
of half a million of drunkards from the popula- 
tion must exercise a very decided influence on 
the statistics of the province ; and, accordingly, 
we find a considerable falling off in the duties on 
spirits during the past year, and an increase in 
those upon tea and other excisable articles. We 
could also refer, with the greatest satisfaction, to 
police reports, and addresses of magistrates at 
But we are aware that the great 
diminution in crime observable in the seuth of 
Ireland, for the last twelve months, is, by many, 
attributed to the absence of all political excite 
ment; and we therefore prefer to confine our- 
selves to those facets which cannot possibly he 


petty sessions, 


attributed to any other cause than tee-totalism. 
Of this kind are the following details, communi 

cated tous by Dr Bullen, surgeon to the North 
Infirmary in Cork, one of the largest hospitals in 
lreland ; an hospital which, during the last eleven 
months, has received 1258 in-door, and 14,500 
out-door, patients, Dr Bullen states, that cases of 
casualties, consisting of personal assaults conse- 
uent upon drinking, after payment of wages on 
Saturday night have, within the last nine months, 
seen reduced to one-third of their former aver- 
age amount, That the cases of wives brouzht to 
the hospital in consequence of brutal beating or 
«cking by their husbands, which formerly aver- 
ged two a-week, have, within the same period, 
nearly ceased, That the casualties arising from 
falls from scaffolding, injuries by machinery, &c., 
‘ave been reduced fifty per cent. 
that, in the course of his extensive practice, 
‘hough frequently meeting with delirium tremens, 
‘nd other dreadful complaints brought on by ex- 
*ssive drinking, he has not met with one case 
“< disease referable to the sudden and total dis- 
‘eof spirits. At the last renewal of licenses, 
. ‘he city of Limerick, eighty publicans and 
enders of spirits abstained from applying for a 





He also states | 
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renewal, In the small town of Killarney, four. 
teen have given up dealing in spirits; and we 
are happy to find that in most cases they have 
established soup and coffee shops, bake-houses, 
and other similiar accommodations for the poorer 
classes, which will materially assist in diminish- 
ing the temptation to a relapse. At Cork, in 
addition toa great diminution in the applications 
for spirit licenses, sixteen publicans have been 
declared insolvent, all of whom attributed their 
failure to Mr Matthew's success, Similar details 
might be collected from almost every town south 
of Dublin: but, as the progress of the society 
was, for the first year, comparatively slow, (at the 
end of twelve months, about 7,000 members had 
been enrolled.) the effect of so good a change in 
the morals and habits of the people will not be 
fully apparent in the statistics of the country for 
at least twelve months to come. 

Among the objections urged against tee-total. 
ism, have met with none which are not 
answered by the foregoing brief account of its 
principles and effects, But, as it has been fre- 
quently insinuated that Mr Matthew is deriving 
a large income from the spread of his society, it 
may be as well to state, that no charge w hatever 
is made for administering the tee-total pledge, 
If the newly admitted member apply for a card 
and medal, qualifying him to become a member 
of the branch society, in his own district or 
county town, the whole charge made is only 
thirteenpence ; which cannot be considered ex. 
orbitant, when we consider that, out of it must ba 
defrayed the cost of the medals, (made at Bir. 
mingham,) their carriage, printing cards, salaries 
of clerks, and books of registry. Mr Matthew 
is not a wealthy man, and cannot afford to do 
more than devote his whole time gratuitously to 
the furtherance of his great object; and the 
eharge of Is. Id. has been calculated at the low. 


we 


est possible rate which can enable the society to 
defray its own expenses, 

In conclusion, we beg to offer a few remarke 
on the national advantages likely to result from 
the spread of temperance, No the 
eye of a farmer, can travel through the counties 
of Tipperary and Limerick, and, in short, the 
whole province of Munster, without remarking 
the great natural capabilities of the soil, A mild 
moist climate, with innumerable springs, at vari- 
ous elevations, offering the greatest facilities for 
artificial navigation, point it out as eminently 
fitted for the breeding and rearing of cattle; 
whilst the lower lands are equally adapted to 
the growth of wheat. Yet, with these great 
natural advantages, what is the present aspect 
of the country ?—Small shapeless fields, in which 
no implements can be worked to advantage ; 
land of first-rate quality covered with stone, and 
so saturated with water, that no crop can be 
grown without devoting a third of the land 
to deep turrows, for the sake of elevating the 
remainder into comparative dryness, These are 
but a fraction of the errors which might be 
pointed out. But it is foreign to our purpose to 
write an agricultural treatise, and we turn at once 


one, with 
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tothe remedy which is luckily as self-evident 
as it has hitherto been unattainable. Capital ap- 
plied to agriculture, and bringing in its train the 
mechanical and scientific improvements of the 
sister kingdom, would, in avery few years, double 
nay, treble, the produce of this fertile portion of 
the island; whilst the great amount of unappro- 
priated water-power, and the low rate of wages, 
offer every inducement to the manufacturer. 
But what capitalist, it will be urged, will risk 
his wealth in a country where life and property 
ure notoriously insecure? Our answer is em- 
bodied in the foregoing pages. If we are correct 
in our anticipations of the permanency of habits 
of sobriety once formed, it cannot be unreason- 


able to suppose that, the most fertile source of | 


turbulence and crime being removed, a corres- 


ponding amelioration will take place in the 
morals and habits of the people, and a field of 
safe and profitable investment be thus opened 
to British capitalists, which, it is to be hoped, 
they will not be slow to occupy. 

But, should these anticipations be only par. 
tially realized, or even should no further results 
ensue than those which we have shewn to be 
actually in existence, it is surely no small thing 
that thousands of families should have passed 
from a state of want and strife, to one of cum. 
parative comfort and peace ; and we confess that 
we heartily covet the feelings with which Mr 
Matthew must regard the fact, that half a million 
of his fellow-countrymen bless the day on which 
they became acquainted with the Tre-rorat 
‘Temperance Socirry. 


OH! WHO WOULD BE A KING? 


Wiursv is the Monarch’s pomp ?— 
A vain and hollow thing ! 

A mask of empty rottenness ! 
Oh ! who would be a King ? 


‘I'v live on heartless smiles, 

And glozing tongues to hear! 
‘To be where honest truth 

Is aye 4 thing to fear! 


In purple to be clothed, 
On choicest cates to dine 
To know its nature base, 
Yet wotshipp’d as divine! 


To breathe the tainted air, 
By venom'd reptiles drawn ! 
To watch the creeping things 
About him daily fawn ! 


To fee! around him cling 
Lach loathsome parasite ! 
To bitten upon wrong, 
Yet babble about right ! 


; 


Sunderland, 


Tilk POOR 


Wirav evil hath the poor man done, 
‘That he must toil so hard, 

Ani never see the summer sun 
Stile on the glad greensward ? 

For him, in doletul city pent, 

No charms hath Nature's merriment ; 

A stranger he must ever be 

Untv the wild bee’s minstrelsy. 


The morning sun, whose ray should bring 
Lite gladness, to the heart, 

To him is sign of serrowing 3 
No joy may it impart. 

It telis him of his daily doom ;: 

To labour at the weary loom ; 

Perchance that labour may provide 

The tinsel of the rich man's pride ! 


The poor man’s child !—his cheek is wan s 
* The trick of griet’’ is there: 

His youthful mirth is under ban: 

The curse of want and care ! 

Hie way not watch, with wondering eve, 

‘The halt-seen lark in morning sky ; 


To be, while myriads toil, 
In idleness, alone ; 
Amidst the human hive, 
To dwell a tinsell’d drone |! 


Upon a baubled height, 
Krom fellow-mnen remov'd ; 
To be oft hated—fear'd ;— 
By few or none belov'd ! 


To Friendship’s sacred tie 

The Monarch may not bend ; 
No equal’s hopes or fears 

With his through life may blend, 


The royal grave is cold ; 
Of earth —a narrow span: 
A Prince he may have liv'd, 
And yet he dies a Man! 


What then is all his pomp ? 
A vain and hollow thing ; 

A mask of empty rottenness : 

Oh! who would be a King! 





OF THE CITY. 


The bonnie broom and heathflower wild 


| Bloom not to glad the city child. 


He may not wander joyously, 
Where sports the flowery burn : 


No! to some noisome factory 
Hiis lingering footsteps turn ; 
And there all day—half fed, half clad— 
Toils the uncared-tor factory Lad ; 
Dole, want, and wo, his earthly doom, 
Which end but in a welcome tomb! 


Is it for this that Science tlings 
Her banner o'er our land ? 
Spirit of Watt! are these the things 
Thy kindling genius plann’d ? 
Ye statesmen ! wake from fever’d creams 
Of mad Ambition’s heartless schemes 5 
His proper meed the needy give, 
**Wrong not the poor, by whom ye live!”* 





————— — — as 


* The last line is 


who tollows in his footsteps—" haud passibus aequis.”, 


ae tlt (with a slight alteration) Ebenezet 
Elliott's, who from his riches ean certainly spare it to one 
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TURNBULL ON THE SLAVE TRADE.* 


Ir is only in one aspect that we intend briefly 
to examine this work ; that is, the slave trade, 
gs it exists in the great western entrepot of the 
eraffic, recently visited by Mr Turnbull, and as it is 
now carried on under the flags of Portugal and, 
shame to say, covertly of America, Mr Buxton’s 
late disclosures appalled the publie of England ; 
and we are even now menaced, in another direc- 
tion, with the systematic organization of an East 
Indian slave trade, to be sanctioned by the British 
legislature. It is therefore time to be up and 
doing. After the strenuous exertions of a half 
century, and the sacrifice of twenty millions of 
public money, besides the great expense attend- 
ing the suppression of the traffic by our cruizers, 
itis intolerable to learn, knowing it also to be 
quite true, that “there are men of large capital, 
at this hour resident in London, who, in the full 
enjoyment of the rights and franchises of English- 
men, do not scruple to enrich themselves, under 
cover of a foreign partnership, by supplying the 
actual slave-dealer with the means of carrying 
on his ruthless war of extermination upon the 
African race ; and that many of our manufactur- 
ers and merchants are accused, not altogether 
without cause, of reaping a disgraceful profit 
from the fabrication and sale of articles of ex- 
change, exclusively employed in this trade in 
human flesh.” Mr Turnbull believes the com- 
plete suppression of the trade practicable and 
easy, and propounds his scheme, which we shall 
afterwards notice. 

About the close of 1838, he went from Ja- 
maica to Cuba, with abundance of useful recom. 
mendations and introductions, One of his first 
visits was to the copper mines, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Santiago, which are in a great mea- 
sure worked by slaves. Of two hundred emi- 
grants, from the Cornish mines, one-half had 
been carried off in the first sickly season. At 
Santiago, manners are more simple and antique 
than in the Havana, the capital of Cuba, where 
the great influx of commercial men from different 
countries has probably caused rapid inroads to be 
made onthe old Spanish customs. In Santiago,— 

The principal meal of the day, by some called a din- 
ner, aud by others a breakfast, is usually served at twelve 
oclock, At the Havana, the Peninsular custom prevails, 
of dining at three in the afternoon, and afterwards in. 
dulging in the siesta. The old Spaniards, in fact, divide 
their tour and twenty hours into two little days, which, 
as far as eating or sleeping is concerned, are made to re. 
semble each other as nearly as possible. As soon as they 
‘wake in the morning, they must have their crust of 
read and their tiny cup of chocolate, which they find 
‘uficient to sustain them till the hour of dinner, of which 
‘wey make a hearty meal, Here the first of the two 
little days may be said to end ; and, after the siesta, the 
‘rust of bread and the checolate are repeated, leaving an- 
“her interval of abstinence from five o'clock till mid- 


night, when they eat a hearty supper, resembling in all 
Frspects their three o'clock dinner, and ge once more to 


. * Cuba, with notices of Porto Rico and the Slave 
‘fade, By David Turnbull, Esq. 1 vol. &vo. Pp. 
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bed. . . . . After dinner comes the paseo and the 
interchange of visits; those of ceremony being reserved for 
the saints’ days of the first order, the Fiestas de dos 
Cruces. When the ordinary resources of music, dancing, 
and conver:ation are found insufficient to fill up the even. 
ing, the people of the Havana have the same public fun. 
ciuns to go to as in the great cities of the Peninsula—the 
theatre, the opera, or the Corrida de Toros. 


In noticing an abuse, Mr Turnbull gives high 
praise to Lord Brougham—whom he is pleased to 
describe as ‘‘the most eccentric, if not the ablest 
of our ex-chancellors’—for the appointment of 
Sir Joshua Rowe, the very young and able Chief 
Justice of Jamaica; which circumstance would not 
be worth notice, save for other appointments 
made by learned persons not ‘ eccentric.” 

In other colonies, I have had the mortification to meet 
with Chief-Justices, and other presidents of tribunals, who 
have shewn themselves far inferior in leyal attainments 
to the leading counsel at their bar; and the natural con. 
sequence has been, that while the advocate, presuming 
too much on his superior knowledge, lays down the law 
to the bench, the temper of the judge is often so severely 
tried as to produce irreconcilable differences with the 
bar, and to betray such want of temper as to sink him 
still lower in their estimation, 

On board a Spanish packet there were many 
pleasant people found, although every individual 
—man, woman, and child—incessantly used to- 
bacco in every form, save chewing. 

The married ladies, several of them the wives of offi- 
cers of some rank in the army, smoked openly and undis. 
guisedly ; preferring, in general, that strong sort of tobacco 
which is made up into cigars in the form called the Long 
Tom, some five or six inehesin length. The young ladies 
make their maiden essay with the cigari/lo, which con- 
sists of a very smal! portion of the much cherished weed, 
of the mildest possible flavour, wrapped up in paper pre- 
pared for the purpose, by dipping it in a solution of alum 
just strong enough to prevent it from bursting into flame, 
or wasting away faster than the semi-pulverised tobacco 
contained in it, 


I'he ladies of fashion in the Havana do not 
smoke, but the Mlexican fair like a whiff, 

As the planters of Cuba are not absentees from 
the island, though they often live in the towns, 
and at a great distance from their estates, Mr 
Turnbull expected to find the condition of their 
slaves as comfortable as the condition of slavery 
will admit. On the contrary, he found it more 
‘‘ desperately wretched” than in any part of the 
West Indies he has visited ; though not more 
wretched, we should imagine, than the British 
islands lately were. The domestic slaves, who 
are numerous in the families of proprietors, and 
who vary in colour from ebony to alabaster, are, 
physically at least, inamuch better condition than 
the field labourers. The most severe punishment 
with which a gentleman of Cuba ever threatens an 
ill-behaved domestic, is to send him to his estate 
in the country, and place him under the gentle 
care of the Mayoral, a functionary similar to 
the overseer, armed with the cart-whip. Some 
pretty little monuments of slavery are to be 
seen even in the Havana, where the slaves are 
nearly all household servants. Selfish love of 
his own quiet will often prevent a man from 
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turning his private dwelling into a hell-upon- 
earth, but will not teach him justice ; and to 
the lower motive, house-slaves, we believe, ge- 
nerally owe their superior condition. The 
screams of agony and the sound of the whip make 
but sorry domestic music; but just outside the 
city of the Havana, there may be seen a series of 
whipping-posts, erected for the purpose of punish- 
ing the offending slaves, in a pleasant and bnsi- 
ness-like manner. These obnoxious objects are 
concealed by parapets. 


But although, by means of the parapets, the authorities 
have succeeded in shutting out the inquisitive glances of 
the passers by, excluding from public view the streaming 
blood and lacerated flesh of the sufferers, they have totally 
failed in shutting in their piercing screams and piteous 
shrieks for mercy. 

Those visiters at the Havana who are accustomed to 
speak in terms of inconsiderate satisfaction of the com- 
forts and indulgences of the slaves, somewhat sneeringly 
comparing them with the privations to which an English 
or an Irish labourer is exposed, have probably never heard 
of those family arrangements by which the spirit of a 
slave, who has first been spoiled by over-indulgence, is to 
be systematically and perivdically broken. The mistress 
of many a great family in the Havana will not scruple to 
tell you, that such is the proneness of her people to vice and 
idleness, that she finds it necessary to send one or more of 
them once a-month to the whipping-post, not so much on 
account of any positive delinquency, as because without 
these periodical advertisements the whole family would 
become unmanageable, and the master and mistress would 
lose their authority, 


There are other erections at the Havana as 
interesting to the humane British visiter. 


As if to throw ridicule on the grave denials of all know. 
ledge of the slave trade, which are forced from succes. 
sive captains-general, by the unwearied denunciations of 
the British authorities, two extensive depots for the re- 
ception and sale of newly-impoited Africans have lately 
been erected at the further end of the Paseo, just under 
the windows of his kxce!lency’s residence, the one capable 
of containing 1000, the other 1500 negroes ; and I may 
add, that these were constantly full, during the greater 
part of the time that I remained at the Havana. As the 
barracoon, or depot, serves the purpose of a market-place 
as well as a prison, these two bave, doubtless for the sake 
of readier access, and to save the eXpense of advertising 
in the journals, been placed at the point of greatest at- 
traction, where the Paseo ends, where the grounds of the 
Captain-General begin, and where passes the new rail- 
road into the interior, from the carriages on which, the 
passengers are horrified at the unearthly shouts of the 
thoughtless inmates; who, in their eagerness and aston- 
ishment at the passing train, push their arms and legs 
through the bars of their windows, with the cries, the 
grimace, and gesticulation, which might be expected from 
a horde of savages, placed in circumstances, to them, so 
totally new and extraordinary, 

These barracoons appear to be considered by the foreign 
residents as the lions of the place. On the arrival of 
strangers, they are carried there as to a sight which could 
not well be seen elsewhere. A barracoon was one of the 
first objects the Prince de Joinville was taken to see on 
his first visit to the Havana. On entering one of the 
barracoons, which are, of course, as accessible as any 
other market-place, you do not find so much immediate 
misery #8 an unreflecting visiter might expect. It is the 
policy of the importer to restore as soon as possible, 
among the survivors, the strength that has been wasted 
and the health that has been lost during the horrors of 
the middle passage. It is his interest, also, to keep up 
the spirits of his victims, that they may the sooner be- 
come marketable, and prevent their sinking under that 
fatal home-sickness, which carries otf so many during the 
first months of their capuvity. With this view, during 











their stay in the barracoon, they are well fed, sufficiently 
clothed, very tolerably lodged ; they are even allowed the 
luxury of tobacco, and are encouraged to amuse them. 
selves, for the sake of exercise and health, in the spacious 
patio, or inner court of the building. I have been Abe 
sured, also, that after leaving the barracoon, and arriving 
at the scene of their future toils, the Mayoral finds it for 
the interest of his master to treat them, for sever) 
mohths, with a considerable degree of lenity ; scarcely al. 
lowing them, if possible, to hear the crack of the Whip, 
and breaking them in by slow degrees to the hours and 
the weight of labour which are destined to break them 
down long before the period which nature prescribes. 

The inmates of these sad receptacles, from their age, 
cemeanour, and appearance, convey to the visiter a lively 
idea of the well organized system of kidnapping, to which 
the trade has been reduced, in order to make | rovision, 
in the interior of Africa, for the supply of the factories 
and slave markets on the coast, The well-understood 
difficulty of breaking in men and women of mature age 
to the labours of the field, has produced a demand at the 
barracc ons for younger victims; ¢o that it is not, as fur. 
merly, by going to war, but by the meaner crimes of 
kidnapping and theft, and the still baser violation of social 
ties and family relations, that these human bazaars are 
supplied, The range of years in the age of the captives 
appears to extend frum twelve to eighteen ; and as the de. 
mand for males is much greater than for females, the 
proportion between the sexes is nearly three to one, I had 
almost said, in fuvour of the masculine gender. In fact, 
this is pretty nearly the relative proportion between the 
sexes on most of the estates throughout the island. The 
facilities still left for the practice of the slave trade, and 
the consequent cheapness of young Bozals at the barra. 
coone, make it more for the interest of the planter to keep 
up the numbers of his gang by purchase than by pro. 
creation, There are some so totally regardless of every 
human sentiment, save the soruid sense of their own 
pecuniary interests, that they people their estates with 
one sex only, to the total exclusion of females; taking 
care to prevent the nocturnal wanderings of the men, by 
locking them up in their plantation prisons, called also 
barracoons, a8 soon as their daily labour is concluded. 
Another motive for the continuance of the slave trade is 
to be found in the well-known fact, that a state of hope- 
less servitude has the effect of enervating the slave, and 
reducing the physical power of bis descendants far below 
the average of his African ancestors, 

Bozal, or half-breken colt, is the name given 
to a young kidnapped African, in opposition to @ 
black Creole, or slave born in the colony, Mr'Turn. 
bull applies the term Creole indifferently to blacks 
or whites, if born in Cuba. We had understood 
that, at least in the British settlements, it is 
restricted to whites. The fact that a Bozal, after 
the expense and the risks, from our cruizers, of 
bringing him to the slave-emarket in the Havana, 
brings an average price of twenty-four ounces of 
gold, while a Creole may be bought for twenty 
ounces, presents one formidable obstacle to the 
suppression of the traffic. 

Inthe United States, the features of slavery 
are often more repulsive than in Cuba or Porto 
Rico, where the trade is openly carried on; and 
we quite agree with Mr Turnbull that— 

It is not easy to believe that the settlers along the 
shores of Florida, Alabama, or Louisiana, who daily 
purchase men, women, and children, just torn from the 
ties of kindred and the bosom of their families, should 
feel any very serious qualms of conscience at an acquibi- 
tion which was to entail no greater misery on the suffer- 
ers, and which was moreover to obtain for the acquirer 4 
siving not of 68, but of ten times, nay, of fifteen times 
68 dollars a-tead. Ido not mean to assert, with avy- 
thing like confidence, that the African slave trade is ac 
tually carried on in the rivers or on the shores of the 
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TURNBULL ON THE SLAVE TRADE, 


‘nited States; but this I will say, that the temptation 
ae . that the risk is not great; and that, from the 
wt oe practice of the country, any moral consi- 
per sufficiently powerful to prevent it is wholly out 


of the question. | 
A curivus cirenmstance occurred while Mr 


Turnbull was at Havana. The first ship that 
had come from St Domingo, since the revo- 
lution in that island, was then entered at the 
custom-house ; the captain, officers, and crew of 
which vessel must, in all probability, have been 
of African descent, and hence objects of great sus- 
jcion and dislike to the white population of Cuba, 
He does not know that they were permitted to 
land; but at least they were not seized and ime 
prisoned. A detachment of black soldiers, he- 
longing to one of our West India regiments, 
was not allowed to set foot on shore all the time 
the ship in which they were, lay off the city of 
Havana. 

One is astonished to find that a suggestion 
like the following should be required :— 

When the Brazilians at Rio, or the Spaniards at the 
Havana, see the British functionaries disagr eing among 
themselves, on the very principles they are sent there to 
enforce; when they see one of these English gentlemen 
purchasing slaves, a second hiring them, a third obtain. 
ing the services of the liberated African, without paying 
either a fair price or adequate wages, and a fourth resist- 
ing the temptation, and refusing, on any terms, to admit 
a bondsman within his walls ; these gentlemen, the re- 
gular slaveholders, are but too apt to conclude that the 
opinions of the people of England are also divided, and 
that their practice would be equally so, had they the same 
opportunity. . . ° . . 

I humbly submit that it ought to be a positive instruc- 
tion to every British functionary appointed to reside in 
those countries where slavery is tolerated, that henceforth 
they would not be permitted to countenance the practice 
in any shape or degree in their own domestic establish- 
ments, 

These functionaries appear insensibly’ (though 
from motives easily understood,) to adopt the 
opinions and politics of their new neighbours and 
associates, and to forget that they belong to a 
nation, and are appointed by a Government, 
which denounces slavery and the trade in human 
flesh, in every shape and under every modifica- 
tion. Mr Turnbull, among other pertinent 
hints, suggests that a code of instructions should 
be drawn up for the guidance of the commanders 
of the cruizers, whose duty it is to intercept and 
teize slavers, Legal quibbling would indeed seem 
to be a not unfrequent cause of the prevention 
of substantial justice being done after a slave- 
ship is seized, 
slavetraders of Rio de Janeiro for carrying on 
their traffic successfully, in defiance of the Bri- 
tish cruizers, that their vessels may be insured 
for thirteen per cent., (leaving a profit to the 
Uncerwriters,) while, with even the thirty-five 
and forty given at the Havana, the two insur- 
ance companies have been compelled to abandon 
that branch of their business, and the slave- 
merchants now insure each other. Yet, at the 
Havana, the trade is still lucrative ; and it is 
© arranged that every foreign merchant has an 
interest, more or less direct, in its maintenance. 
If one venture out of three succeed, there is a 
tempting profit. Merchants of other countries, 
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and Britons, often furnish an outward-bound 
slaver with supplies, merely on condition of re- 
ceiving the price of the goods if the voyage be 
successful ; and some of them appear to have no 
notion that, in sharing in such nefarigus enter. 
prises, they are guilty of a crime, and are incur- 
ring the severest penalties of thelaw. Mr Turn- 
bull telis the following story :— 

Jt giieves me to the heart to be compelled to add that 
some of our own countrymen are tempted by the mons. 
thous profits to enter more or less deeply into those spe. 
culations. I think [I shall never fervet the tell-tale 
countenance of a shaple [rishman at the Havana, when, 
perhaps for the first time, his attention was drawn to the 
criminal natere of the enterprise in which he had in. 
direcily engaged. Elaving made some money by keeping 
a retail shop tor the supply of the shipping in the har- 
bour, he had been induced to engage in a speculation of 
this sort, by which he expected to double or treble his ordi- 
nary profits. Elis answers to my inquiries having produced 
an exclamation which was not, perhaps, over courteous, 
heasked in a tone of alarmw—** Why, what harm is there 
in it; what risk do [ run?’? To which the prompt 
reply was given by a countryman of his, who happened 
to be with me at the time—‘ Only the risk of being 
hanged, if ever you set your foot in Ireland again.” . . 

There is another class of our countrymen, however, 
who have much more to answer for than this poor Irish 
shopkeeper, in their wholesale disregard of the first prin- 
ciples of humanity. I fear it is not to be doubted, that 
there are men of large capital in the British metropolis, 
Who lay out their money at the large interest which the 
slave trader cin afford to pay ; and it is with n my know. 
ledge, that thereare certain individuals of immense wealth, 
who, although bearing a foreign patronymic, are, to all 
intents and purposes, British subjects, who, not content 
with risking their money to secure this high rate of in- 
terest, have actually stipulated on becoming sleeping 
pattners in one of the most notorious slaving houses at 
the Hlavana, the better to enable them, as they fondly 
imagine, to bring their Freuch and Spanish parwers to 
account. 

Why are those British subjects, whatever 
foreign name they bear, not at once openly de- 
nounced ? Into nearly the above category Mr 
Turnbull brings those British capitalists who, 
tempted by high interest, lend their money to 
the Colonial Government of Cuba, or hold shares 
in the Brazilan Mining Companies, foryetting 
that 
l’very shilling of English capital laid out in the island, 
either in the extension of cultivation or the cheapening 
of produce, serves to fetter some poor negro in the in- 
terior of Aftica, or to rivet the chains of those now toil. 
ing in the cane.fields or the sugar-houses of Cuba. The 
holders of shares in tie Brazi.ian mining companies are 
still more directly connected with the slave trade. It is 
well known that the mines of that country are worked 
by slave lsbour ; so that every shareholder is not only a 
slave owner, but, by the purchases of newly imported 
Africans, which are constantly made by the managers of 
the company, becomes a most efficient promoter and en. 
cour iger of the «lave trade. If those ladies and gentle. 
wen ** who live at home at ease,” were only to witness 
some portion of the enormities committed by means of 
their money, and to promote their advantage, they would 
epurn from them the contaminated gains with loathing 
and disgust, 

In Cuba, the laws of Spain sanction certain 
ameliorations of slavery: but they appear to have 
little practical effect. A slaveis entitled to have 
himself valued, and to pay up his price by instal- 
ments ; redeeming his time for labour in the 
ratio of his payments ; as one day’s labour in the 


week, op paying a sixth part of his price. For 
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a slave who has been purchased by his master, no 
more can be charged than the original price. 

The Dutch Consul-General states that no 
fewer than 15,000 slaves have, in a single year, 
been exported from Cuba to the new Republic of 
Texas. This is doubted by the British Consul, 
Mr Tolmie ; but the probability is, that, under the 
temptation, the number is considerable, as the 
human commodity still bears three or four times 
the price in the new Kepublic that it does in 
Cuba, which is only distant from Texas a few 
day's sail. The decrease of the slave population 
in Cuba, upon the sugar plantations, shews that 
their numbers, in that island, must be renewed 
by importation every ten years ; the annual de- 
crease, according to Mr Turnbull's estimate, 
being ten percent. The exact amount of the hu- 
man importation appears questionable. Mr 
Tolmie, the British Consul, owing to the small- 
ness of his salary, (£300 a-year,) is a planter 
and merchant, and, consequently, the employer 
or master of slaves; and although he is repre- 
sented as a highly respectable and intelligent 
man, this circumstance does not heighten the 
value of his testimony on the subject. 

Our author imegines, not without feasible 
grounds, that the white Creoles of Cuba are 
longing for emancipation from the yoke of the 
mother country ; and that the policy of the Span- 
ish Government encourages the slave trade ; the 
presence of a large negro and half-barbarous 
population, making dependence on a Spanish 
army absolutely necessary to the proprietors. 

Cuba is very differently situated from the 
British West India colonies, which receive much 
and render nothing; and it so happens that 
justice and humanity coincide to a considerable 
extent with self-interest, in making the Creole 
proprietors desire the suppression of the slave 
trade. In Cuba, the numbers of the whites 
and the coloured people are about equal ; and 
there is already a full complement of labourers, 
with women and children, save on those estates 
which are held by American and other emigrants, 


It is therefore quite certain that the interests of the pro- 
prietor of a well-managed and fully-peopled estate in the 
island of Cuba, are ali in favour of the suppression of the 
slave trade. His land, his slaves, and his produce, would 
instantly increase in value to an amount which it is not 
easy to define. A slave at the Havana would be at least 
equal in value to a slave at New Orleans, and now the 
difference is as 300 dollars are to 1500 dollars, Suppose 
him to have 500 slaves, and their value would instantly 
rise trom 150,000 dollars to 750 000 dollars, But it is 
the voeley of the court of Madrid to keep the island of 
Cuba in her dependence, 


The publie functionaries, who are all sent 
from Spain, are naturally opposed to the policy 
of the Creole inhabitants, who are full of dis- 
content; at one time thinking of seeking the 
alliance of the United States for protection, and 
again meditating alliance with the Spanish pro- 
Vinces in the neighbouring continent; though 
their favourite idea, as it is here represented, is 
to have their independence, as a separate state, 
recognised, and guaranteel jointly by France 
and England. 





Brother Jonathan is alleged to be casting a 
longing eye on Cuba; and, according to oy, 
author, not taking much pains to conceal hj, 
growing inclination to grasp the rich westery 
beauty. In 1839, Mr Turnbull was at Washing. 
ton, and regularly attended the proceedings of 
the Congress, or of the Senate. 

In the more popular body, 1 heard one man, the re 
sentative of one of the Carolinas, who is styled, by cour, 
tesy, a general, get up in his place and say, that he way 
fur open and immediate war, without waiting for the 
running of lines, or the issue of idle negotiations. Ang 
what was he to do, think you, when he declared way 
against England, or broke ground without any declara, 
tion? Why, the first thing he was to do was, to take pos. 
session of the islana of Cuba; the next was, quietly to 
annex the young republic of Texas to the Union ; and, 
in the third place, by way of seriously commencing the 
struggle, he was to send an army, with himself, donbe. 
less, at its head, across the lakes of the St Lawrence, tq 
drive out the British intruders on the soil of his own 
continent, and convert it into one vast arena for the en. 
joyment of so much libeity as is consistent with “ the 
peculiar institutions of the south.’? As this gentleman's 
rhapsody was received with the most rapturous applause, 
and as the two Houses were all but unanimous in pro 
claiming their eagerness for a fresh struggle with Great 
Britain on the boundary question, it is difficult to doubt 
that the first aspiration of the Carolina representative ig 
also the first wish of the majority of his countrymen. 


Railroads,* steam-boats, and steam-engines 
now keep pace in Cuba with mining and other 
operations; and coal has been found in abun-. 
dance in the neighbourhood of the Havana, 
though it is not yet worked to advantage. The 
steamers of Cuba are often employed to smuggle 
on shore the cargo of an African trader, and 
thus elude the international laws of Great 
Britain, France, and Spain, and the vigilance of 
the British Commissioners. We need _ not 
notice the well-known fact, that though Spanish 
and other slave-traders may be seized anywhere 
at sea, once in the ports of Cuba, they are safe; 
with the further immense advantage, that, 
though it is unlawful to carry Africans into the 
island, the utmost liberty is given tothe export 
of slaves to any Spanish colony. And this leads 
us to Mr Turnbull's plausible scheme of preven- 
tion ; though, for the complete details of his plan, 
we must refer to the original work, and to his 
remedies as compared with those suggested by 
Mr Buxton. 

In working out his plan, he puts great or un- 
limited faith in the agency of the Earl of Claren- 
don, whose energy and influence in Spain have 
already been so usefully felt on this great ques 
tion,—even when it has all along appeared the 
policy of the Spanish government to baffle and 
elude, and nearly impossible for the English 
diplomatist to detect its mancuvres and hold 
it to the point. After what has been men- 
tioned above, concerning the actual state of the 
trade, it would be waste of time to shew how 
comparatively abortive the efforts of Great 
Britain have hitherto been, and how they have 


—_ ~ OD 


® These railroads have been constructed by free Span 
ish emigrants, and by convicts brought from the Canary 
Islands; with the Biseayans and others, made prisoners 
in the Bireayan War, 
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been thwarted by individual eupidity, and the 
dissembling policy of the Court of Madrid. 


scHEME FOR PUTTING DOWN THE SLAVE TRADE, — 

in every negotiation with the Spanish Government, it 
is, of course, assumed thatjher Catholic Majesty is as de- 
grous as we are to prevent the pollution of the soil ot 
her transatlantic dominions, by the continuance of this 
wholesale system of murder. The suggestion I have now 
to offer would, first of ail, apply an effectual test to the 
sincerity of those unblushing assertions so constantly ad 
gressed to our Minister at Madrid, by her Catholic Ma- 
jesty's Government, and by the Captain-General at the 
Havana to the British Commissioners, but hitherto in 
practice 80 totally disrezarded. 

It is matter of notoriety that, in Spanish courts of jus- 
tice, Whether in the colonies or the Peninsula, all judi- 
cial proceedings, civil or criminal, take place with closed 
joors; the discussion is not even conducted viva voce. 
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The pleadings of the lawyers and the deliberations of the 


court are uniformly reduced to a written form, and are 
as perfectly private in their nature as it is possible to 
conceive. In what I have to suggest, therefore, there 
would not be reom for the groundless pretence, set up as 
an apology by Captain-General Kapeteta, for his refusal 
to publish, in the Diario de la Hatana, the royal order, 
which enjoined him and his subordinate functionaries 


| trial he proposes is her own witness. 
| 


to use their utmost exertions for the suppression of the | 
slave trade. ‘That avology was the pretended fear of in- | 


surrection among the negroes. 

By extending the powers of the court of mixed com- 
mission, conducted, as its proceedings have always been, 
in strict conformity with the Spanish principle of closed 
doors, written pleadings, and secret deliberations, there 
could be no pretence for the fear of commotion, or of 
danger to the public peace, if it were suffered to consider 
the civil right, under the existing laws of Spain, of an 
imported African to his freedom, after the fact of his 
being landed in the island. 

If this simple extension of the powers of the Court 
were strongly pressed on the Spanish Government by 
such @ Minister as Lord Clarendon, who has so often re- 
ceived the assurances of successive Administrations of 
their earnest desire to abolish the traffic, the argument 
would be utterly irresistible, and the Court of Madrid 
would ve shamed into instant compliance. 

It remains to inquire what would be the probable 
effect of this extension of the power and jurisdiction of 
the Havana court of mixed commission. 

The first consequence would be to produce a radical 
and practical change in the legal condition of the im- 
ported African, As matters now stand, the mere fact of 
bis touching the soil of the island is sufficient to doom 
him to perpetual bondage, 
terests of the slave-dealer are secured, From that instant, 
the slave may safely be transferred into another ship, and 
removed to any other point of her Catholic Majesty’s pos- 
sessions, Thenceforward the property in the slave, hav- 
ing become an acquired, and, practicaily speaking, an 
acknowledged right, the pretended owner may laugh a 
Whole squadron of British cruizers to scorn, | 

Ifthe ordinary courts of justice would but do their 
duty, and if some poor Bozal were put into a position to 
assert his right to his personal liberty by the ordinary 
forms of judicial process, there cannot be a doubt that he 
Would be entitled, by the existing law, to a judgment in 
his favour. The possessor of the slave might be com. 
pelled to prove his right of dominion over him, and that 
Might could not be supported without a legal title. 

The only real difficulty in the way is the unwillingness 
Ned a cad tuuctionaries, the judges not excepted, to 

) aw into effect, Strictly speaking, there can be 
re — of ownership in a Bozal negro, under the 
saws of the Spanish monarchy ; and if the Cap- 
al aad | not been prevented by secret counter. 
er ‘eee carrying these laws into effect, the trade 
g ago have been effectually suppressed, But— 

——"* (nid leges sine moribus 

Vai proficiunt 7” 


\ ral , ; 
fost certainly the public barracoons, which notori- 


Once put on shore, the in- | 





ously exist under the very windows of the suburban pa- 
lace of the Viceroy, could never have been suffered to re- 
main there to give a standing lie to his Excellency’s pro- 
fessions, But place these barracoons where you please, 
they could not escape the attention of the British Com. 
missioners, nor of the superintendent of liberated Afri- 
cans, 


This is the grand feature of Mr Turnbull's 
plan ; it is to destroy the interest of the mer- 
chants in the traflic. ‘To carry it into effect, he 
proposes that the Earl of Clarendon should be 
sent on an extraordinary embassy to Madrid, 
We cannot fully enter upon his answers to 
anticipated objections, Suffice it, that the great- 
est evil, the letting loose a prodigious number 
of untutored savages (Bozals) upon society, 
would, he believes, at once correct itself, as the 
first decision of the emancipation court would 
seal the fate of the traffic. And nature in the 
It is im- 
possible, according to Mr Turnbull, to mistake 
an untamed Bozal for a Creole slave. 

The planters and proprietors of Cuba are not, 
like those of Jamaica and Barbadoes, absentees ; 
well-managed estates have already the full com- 
plement of slaves, men, women, and children, 
and are fit to support their numbers. The white 
population is numerically as great as the coloured 
population ; and the native proprietors derive 
little advantage from the slave trade, which is in 
the hands of foreign merchants and capitalists— 
Spanish, Portuguese, American, and English, 
But it has been seen that the Spanish Govern- 
ment consider the maintenance of the trade 
their main hold over the discontented colony ; 
and the question arises, Will the Earl of Claren- 
don, or British influence, be able to overcome 
this crooked and selfish policy, and substitute 
sincere desire for hollow pretence in putting 
for ever an end tothe slave trade? Iut again, 
Portugal remains an obstacle, if not directly, yet 
indirectly, from the interests of its merchants in 
the mere trade of carrying the victims, Mr 
Turnbull remarks :— 


The motives of the Spanish Government for forcing the 
slave trade on the inhabitants of Cuba, however inde- 
fensible in the face of solemn treaties, and in detiance of 
the laws of humanity, may almost be said to be dignified 
and respectable, when compared with the wretched incen- 
tives which stimulate the Government of Lisbon to cover 
and protect this atrocious traffic. No national interest 
can now be pleaded by Portugal for the continuance of 
this trade, The transatlantic colonies, to which she 
formerly carried slaves for the purpose of cultivating the 
soil, have separated from the mother-country ; and the 
African colonies, from which slaves are now carried, 
are impoverished and depopulated, and kept in a state of 
barbarism by the practice. The African seas and the 
Atlantic swarm with vessels bearing the flag of Portugal, 
and Joaded deep with human victims, Such is the 
truthful and energetic language constantly addressed to 
the government of her most Faithful Majesty, a govern- 
ment which has received from Great Britain upwards of 
£6,000,000 sterling as the price of an act of justice and 
humanity. 

It is to continue the profits of the mere carrying trade, 
and the previous profits on the business of kidnapping in 
the interior of Africa, that Portugal has steeped herself 
in all this degradation. In 16347, forty-eight, and in 
1838, forty-four vessels, under the flag of Portugal, en- 
tered the port of the Havana, after having landed slaves 
in the neighbourhood. The average aysumed by Lord 
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Palmerston is, that each vessel must have introduced, on 
the average, 443 slaves, which would make the number 
landed by Portuguese agency near the Havana, during 
the two years in question, amount to not less than 
40,700 slaves, 


Mr Turnbull considers these numbers over- 
rated, but he admits a very high average ; and 
the Portuguese trade with the Brazils is. still 
greater than the trade with Cuba. In_ 1837, 
ninety-three slavers, under the flag of Portugal, 
and in 1838, eighty-four, under the same flag, 
entered the harbour of Rio de Janciro, with 
cargoes, as they are termed, amounting to 
78,300 slaves. This does not include the Afri. 
cans brought to the other harbours of Cuba and 
the Brazils, nor yet those vessels captured and 
condemned at Sierra Leone, or those foundering 
at sea, but only those, upwards, by the lowest 
estimate, of 100,000 souls, landed at the Havana 
and Rio. Mr Buxton, if we remember correctly, 
made the whole number of the Africans, annually 
embarked, abeve 200,600. In the year 1838, 
thirty captured slave ships were brought before 
the court of mixed commissioners, at Sierra 
Leone, and we shall see the result :— 


The Dutch and Brazilian Commissioners enjoyed a 
sinecure; the calendar of their courts presented a maiden 
assiza; but althongh seversl of the thirty slavers were 
condemned in the Spanish court, us being liable, under 
a new interpretation of the dex mercatoria, to be treatel 
as Spaniard-, and sv to be subject to the conditions of 
the treaty, it is a remarkable fact, that every one of 
them professed to be Portuguese, and was provided with 
Portuynese papers, 

Seventeen were condemned in the Portuguese court, 
because the fact of their being full of slaves at the mo- 
ment of capture was irresistible. One was also cen- 
demned, although Poriuguese, because it was proved 
that she had slaves on board during the particular voye 
age in the course of which she was detained. One, the 
Camoes, escaped condemnation in consequence of an 
invegularity which will be noticed in another place; 
and the other eleven were deprived of the shelter of the 
Portugnese flag and condemned in the Spanish Court, on 
the ground that their ownership aud course of trade hed 
brought them within the reach of the Spanish treaty. Not 
one of the whole number was really Portuguise, Four 
of them were proved to be Brazilian, and the remaining 
twenty-six were undoubtedly Spanish. 

Ot the thirty slavers in question, seventeen received 
their Portuguese passports at the Cape de Verd islands, 
four at the islands of Princes and St Thomason the Aftri- 
can coast, twoat St Paul de Loundo, three trom the Por- 
tuguese Consul-General at Rio de Janeiro, three from the 
Portuguese Consui-General at Cadiz, and one at Lisbon. 


Intil the slave trade ceases to be profitable, it 
is in vain to look for its complete extinction, 
any more than that of any other contraband 
trade, although the extension of the treaty to the 
object pointed out above would doubtless be an 
immense step towards destroying its temptations, 
The author fully concurs with Mr Buxton in 
considering the horrors of the middle passage 
increased by the measures taken to suppress the 
trade. This indeed was an inevitable conse- 
quence of the greater risks incurred. 


Tn all that Mr Buxton relates of the increased horrors 
of the middle passage, I perfectly concur. The space al- 
lowed is less, the crowding and mortality far greater on 
board a Baliimore clipper, built expressly for fast sailing, 
than under the old system of license and inspection, when 
concealment and escape Weie not necessary conditions to 





the slave-trader’s profit. “I think,” says Mr Jackson 
one of the judges in the court of mixed commission a 
Sierra Leone—“ I think the sufferings of those 
slaves are greatly aggravated by the course adopted ; for 
the trade is now illegal, and, therefore, whatever js done, 
is done clandestinely ; they are packed more like bales of 
goods on board than human beings; and thc genera] Cal. 
culation is, that if in three adventures one succeed, the 
owners are well paid.’? This estimate is much nearer 
the mark than that of Mr Buxton, and it offers a strik. 
ing confirmation of the relative value between the slaye 
before embarkation on the coast of Africa, as understood 
at the Havana, and the same slave after the dealer has 
incurred the risk and expense of the voyage, and has 
landed his victim alive and in a marketable condition og 
the shores of the island. 

But it is calculated that two out of every three 
adventures succeed, while one succeeding would 
at least prevent loss, Instead of attempting to 
protect the long line of coast, stretching to above 
8.000 miles in the Spanish islands and the Brazils, 
Mr Turnbull, as a subordinate, and immediately 
practicable improvement of the system, suggests: 

Increase the number of cruizers on the coast of Africa; 
confine their attention to that coast alone, the extent of 
which is already far less than that of the Spanish islands 
and the Brazils now watched so inefficiently; give the 
commanders, by means of head-money and _ tonnage. 
money, in reasonable proportions, a direct pecuniary ine 
terest in the capture and condemnation of slavers, with. 
out as well as with their cargoes on board ; and I see no 
reason to despair of the slave-dealers’ profit being annihi. 
lated. Not only must the commanders of cruizers be 
stimulated by the prospect of profit, but they must be 
protected from the risk of ruin to which they are now 
exposed by the unfavourable is-ue of an action of damages 
at the suit of the slave-dealer ; who, havitg escaped cons 
demnation under favour of the lottery which has been 
gravely established in the courts of mixed commission, 
thinks fit to pursue the unfortunate captor to gratify his 
vindictive feelings; to put money in his pocket; or per. 
haps, ona broader principle, to damp the zeal of onr 
commanders in the discharge of their duty, It must not 
be forgotten, however, that, by engaging in the work of 


| suppression, we become morally bound to do it effectually; 





asin going to war with insufficient means, our interler- 
ence only serves to increase its horrors and procrastinate 
its issue, 


Mr Turnbull believes that, though money is 
an abomination, not to be named as a stimulus 
to the officers of the navy to do their duty—who, 
of course, never heard of sucha thing as prize- 
money—an allowance of head-money, or tonnage- 
money, to the captors of slave ships, would soon 
produce the due effect. 

Wemay notice, incidentally, that now, we trust, 
slaves can no more breathe in the colonies of Eng- 
land than inthe air of England; and that a slave- 
trader being driven into Jamaica for want of sea 
worthiness, the freedom of the Africans on board 
was not considered a fit question for the legal tri- 
bunals, They were held—by the opinion of Lord 
Glenelg, and it isone which, we make no doubdt, 
will be affirmed by the Judges, should it ever be 
tried—they were held indeteasibly free by the 
mere landing on the soil ; which now partakes of 
the virtue of the mother-land, in conferring 
liberty by its breath and its touch, 

We cannot better conclude this paper than by 


shewing how the American merchants—those of 


a country where, if slavery still exists in all its 
deformity, the trade is prohibited—contrive t 
taste its profits, and elude the law :— 
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The Venus, a ship of 460 tons burthen, having been 
gilt at Baltimore in the early part of 1838, expressly 


o the purpose of engaging in the slave trade, arrived at 


the Havana on the 4th of August, in that year, and sailed 


from thence, shortly afterwards, under American col- 
ours. Her arrival and equipment produced no small 
sensation, as, before leaving the port, she was said, with 
her cargo, to have cost her owners, the notorious Mazorra, 
anda Frenchman of the name of Gautier, no less than 
100,000 dollars. On hee return, four months after- 
wards, she brought, herself, the first intelligence of having 
embatked the unprecedented number of 1100 negroes; 
the survivors of whom, 860 in number, were successfully 
Janded, notwithstanding the presence of several of her 
Majesty’s cruizers on the coast. She returned into port 
under Portuguese colours; but it was a matter of doubt 
among intelligent persons, whether, during the short 
period of her absence, she could have had time to proceed 
to any Portuguese settlement, for the purpose of effecting 
the preiended change in her registry. Even without this 
delay, the measures taken by her owners for securing a 
cargo against her arrival on the coast, must either have 
been exceedingly well concerted, or else the whole voyage 
must have been attended with the most extraordinary 
good luck. It was asserted and believed at the Havana, 
that no less than 200,000 dollars had been cleared by this 
single adventure. I am disposed to believe, however, that 
this is an exaggeration to the extent of one-fourth, which, 
after all, leaves ample encouragement for the prosecution 
of such undertakings. 

The facts which gave rise to the correspondence with 
tle American consul were the notoriety with which a 
large vessel like the Venus, built at Baltimore, had ar- 
rived from the United States, aud sailed on a slaving voy- 
age under the fag of that nation, together with the be- 
lief that several American citizens had embarked in her 
from the Havana, had been present on the coast of Af- 
rica, When the slaves were taken on board, and had also 
witnessed their landing on the shores of the island of 
Cuba, It was reported, also, that the Venus had been 
visited on the coast of Africa, still shewing her American 
colours, by the officers of a British cruizer, who inquired 
What they were duing there, and received for answer, 
that hey were Americans, and that, as for the English, 
it was no business of theirs. It was even made a subject 
of boast, that although one of the British cruizers on the 
coast had watched the proceedings of the Venus, and had 
actually seen her receive part of her cargo on board, yet 
that such was her superiority in sailing, it was found im. 
possible to come up with her on the attempt being made 
to give chase. While the Venus remained at the Havana, 
sie was visited and examined by Commander Frazer of 
the Nimrod, and other officers of her Majesty's navy. 
The Portuguese papers with which she returned were 
tad to ve those of a veteran slaver too old for the Afri 
can trade, which, in the course of her criminal career, 
had sailed under many a flag, and for every flag had a 
diferent afias, She had been originally the French 
Paqucbot Bordelais, No. I, subsequently the Spanish 





ship Europt, afterwards the Spanish ship Alerta, and, 
finally, the Portuguese ship Duquesa de Braganta, the 
name which the Venus assumed in order to have the 
benefit of her Portuguese papers, without the trouble or 
expense of going to purchase them. 


In these circumstances, the British Commis. 
sioners at the Havana, and sent there for the ex. 
press purpose of assisting in the suppression of 
slavery, communicated the facts to the American 
Consul, Mr Twist, who affected to treat the com. 
plaint as an “insult” and “ outrage” to the 
American Government, offered by Commissioners, 
who had no right to interfere with him in the 
discharge of his duty. This tone of bluster ap- 
pears to have been highly acceptable at Wash. 
ington, where great praise was bestowed on the 
spirit shewn by the Consul in this affair, The 
retort or taunt which he employed in reference 
to the amount of British fabrics, made expressly 
for the African trade, and which were daily under 
his eves at the Havana, and also under those of 
the Commissioners, must, we fear, be submitted 
to, the humiliating fact being quite undeniable. 

As « work on Cuba, its history, commerce, in- 
ternal condition, and prospects, we do not pre. 
tend to have given any account of this volume, 
which we have merely gone into in connexion 
with the slave trade, and the author's scheme for 
its abulition,—a scheme which we consider worthy 
of attention and of endeavour. With his san- 
guine anticipation of its results we close this 
notice, hinting what a capital market the crimps 
for the planters of Demerara and Surinam, and 
other places, might then tind at the Havana, 
in which to procure, what they are pleased to 
call dibourers, of a much more valuable descrip. 
tion to them than Hill Coolies. The systematic 
conversion of kidnapped Africans into labourers 
is an evil to be foreseen and guarded against. 

The fate of the slave trade will be decided irretriev- 
ably by the first decree of emancipation pronounced by 
the court. Convince the trader that his goods are no 
longer marketable, and you may rest assured that he will 
nut invest his capital in the unprofitable enterprise, The 
Clipper builders of Baltimore will have no more orders 5 
their ruffiin crews wiil be compelled to content them- 
selves with the moderate wages of lawful commerce; and 
the cold-blooded counting-house murderers of Rio and 
the Havana, cut off from the exorbitant profits of mane 


selling, must seck some new investment for their ill-got 
gains. 


———__ = 





MEMOIRS OF JEREMY BENTHAM. 
BY JOHN BOWRING, 


PART III. 
ie A circumstance,” to use Bentham’s words, 
in 1827, * which had much to do with the forma- 
tion of my character wasthis. I had beena short 
time, being then about eight years old, at West- 
minster School, boarding with Mrs Morell. The 
house contained quite as many boarders as it 
Could conveniently hold. It was a large rumb- 
ling edifice, such as I have never seen elsewhere. 
There was a sort of irregular central spot, with 
Processes, in the anatomical sense, issuing from 
‘in various directions, Some of the rooms were 





occupied singly by boys belonging to aristocrat- 
ical families ; who, of course, paid in proportion, 
One was the son of the then Duke of Portland, 
named Edward, who occupied as many as two, if 
not three, rooms. In the room in which | lodged 
there were three beds. One of these | shared 
with different bedfellows ; who, in the course of a 
dozen months, were changed perhaps half as many 
times. ‘This bed was on the one side of two win. 
dows, between which was stationed a bureau, be. 
longing to one of us ; and on the other side of the 
farthest window was another bed, occupied by 
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two boys, who were from two to four years older | for some trifling or almost useless performances. 


than I. One of them was named Mitford, and 


may, for aught I know, be still living, (1827.) 


Not long ago, I remember meeting him in St 
James’ Park ; I on foot, as usual ; he on horse. 
back. He was the son of an opulent country 


gentleman ; I believe of Suffolk: but having lived | 


rather tuo fast, both for pocket and constitution, 
he was glad to accept an office as one of the four 
chief clerks of the Treasury ; in which capacity I 
often saw him; and he was of considerable use 
to me in my Panopticon discussions. His bed- 
fellow was a boy of the name of Cotton ; one of 
the Cottons of Cheshire. Not many years since, 
I heard of his being alive, in the character of a 
reverend divine, clothed in one of the rich sine- 


I recollect once, when a question was referred ty 
me, which found me in a state of the most alarm. 
ing ignorance, I contrived, by a mixture of jn. 
dustry and good fortune, to obtain the reputation 
of extraordinary learning and knowledge: but, 
great reputation may be reared On a very narrow 
foundation.” 

When a very little child, having been escorteg 
by his grandmother from Browning Hill to Ando. 
ver, Bentham was left in an upper story, and Saw, 


for the first time in his life, that the water in the 


cures to which his lineage gave him so incontest- | 


able a title. I had not been long at school, sta- 
tioned in that same chamber, when, having stood 
out for the foundation, and obtained admission to 
it, he became an occasional visiter, sometimes for 


days together, at the boarding-house, where he | 


had formerly lived, and resumed his former si- 
tuation of bedfellow to Mitford. While I was 
lying in bed, I heard, from his mouth, stories 
which excited the liveliest interest in my mind ; 


stories of his own invention; but in which the | 
sure from those with whom he associated would 


herovs and heroines were models of kindness and 
beneficence. They exhibited the quality to which 
I afterwards gave the name of effective benevo- 
lence; and I became enamoured of that virtue. 
I remember forming solemn resolutions, that if 
ever | possessed the means, I would be an example 


of that excellence, which appeared so attractive | 
to me. I lost sight of my unconscious instructor | 


in after life: but, im my controversies with 
Government on the Panopticon project, I was 
thrown into contact with a brother of that Cotton; 
and Mitford was stationed in the very next box 
tohim. Thus I found two very important and 


influential friends; to whom afterwards was added | 


athird, Mr Ramus, whose father had occupied 
sume office about the Kings person—the Billy 
Ramus, I believe, of ‘ Peter Pindar’—he himself 
one of the herves of the autobiography of Mrs 
Badderly, When I was doomed to continual 
solicitations at the foot of Mr Long, then Master 
of the Ceremonies at the Treasury Chambers, I 
bethought myself one day of drawing up, as a 
last expedient, a letter on the subject of my 
petition. I shewed it to Mr Ramus, asking him 
to advise whether I might venture to present 
such an instrument, and whether the letter I had 
written would answer the purpose. It was not 
twenty lines, and the request was simple enough : 
but I used in the letter a phrase 1 had met with, 
‘for the information of their Lordships.’ He ex- 
pressed himself ‘ enraptured’ with the formula. 
He mentioned it to other parties at the Treasury, 
as evidence of transcendent talent and aptitude 
for business. I never have been so lauded for 
great things ¢~ for this very little thing ; and, in 
truth, it has often been my lot, when my mind 
has been stretched to accomplish the most im- 
portant objects on the most important occasions, 
to have had less encouragement and praise than 





hand-basin had been converted into a cake of 
ice. It was the winter season, and ice was every. 
where abundant, so that he thought he might 
indulge the fancy of seeing what would happen 
if he threw the ice-cake out of the window. He 
flung it out. It broke, of course, into a thousand 
pieces. The little boy’s heart throbbed with joy ; 
but the joy was soon overclouded with the thought 
that mischief had been done. The association 
between the ice and the hand-basin was so strong 
in his mind, that he could not fancy himself 
blameless ; and he was long tormented by the 
fear of discovery and its consequences. ‘Through. 
out life, the apprehension of blame was strong 
in Bentham’s mind. An expression of cisplea- 


at any time have sorely distressed him. His 
dread of punishment was extreme ; and he was 
never visited by corporeal punishment from any 
hand whatsoever. | remember once putting the 
question—* Were you ever chastised at school ?” 
and he answered with great earnestness— 
« Oh, never! never! never !—never punished by 
master—never engaged in any the ~lightest skir- 
mish with any boy, except once, when at W est- 
minster School. They surrounded a lad named 
William Sewell and myself, and forced upon us 
a sort of hostile encounter. He was the son of 
Sir Thomas Sewell, then or afterwards Master 
of the Rolls, and whom his father appointed to 
one of the six clerkships in Chancery.” 

This Sir Thomas Sewell had been, at one time, 
the intimate friend of Bentham’s father; and 
of that intimacy old Bentham frequently boasted 
to his son. He had, for his town residence, one 
of the tall houses in Lincoln’s Inn Square ; and, 
for his country abode, an estate he had purchased 
at Ottershaw, in Surrey. At Ottershaw, Bentham 
once dined, being conducted thither, not by his 
father, but by Chamberlain Clarke, and intro- 
duced to Sir Thomas as “ the sonot his old friend.” 
This was the first time of his seeing a gentlemaD 
of whom his father had been constantly speaking 
for fifteen or sixteen years, as one with whom 
he was closely allied. They had, as he stated. 
marked out their course together by mutual un- 
derstanding, and for mutual help: Sewell to be- 
come a barrister—-Bentham (senior) to be am 
attorney. Sewell’s circumstances were very Daf- 
row: he had about £70 a-year; and, when he 
entered into his chambers, they were papered by 
the hands of the twu young men, in order to save 
expense. Sewell was a scholar. He wrote @ 
essay on speech and grammar, It had some 
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merit, but not of a transcendent character. It, 
however, served as an introduction to a gentle- 
man, whose daughter he afterwards married, and 
who brought him a fortune of £15,000. He had 
previously reached some eminence in his profes- 
sion, Among the presents he received from the 
hands of his future bride, was a silver cork- 
screw, wholly inefficient for its intended use, but 
which he constantly introduced for the sake of 
telling his guests from whom he received it, its 
inaptitude for cork-drawing giving him daily 
occasion to dilate upon it. He never visited Mr 
Bentham, senior, nur Mr Bentham him ; and the 


_ mas Sewell. 


“tam prope, tam propinque” was a matter of | 


eat mystery and embarrassment to Bentham, 
junior. “It never entered his mind, he said, to 
think of blaming his father. Such a thought he 
would have ignominiously expelled as a thought 
of sin and guilt: but when turning over, in after 
life, his own prospects for futurity, ‘‘ the inti- 
mate friend of his father, the Master of the 
Rolls,” often occurred to him as one from whom 
he might have looked for a helping hand. 
Thomas Sewell, the son of Sir Thomas, mar- 
ried a lady of quality of the family of the Ear! 
of Louth, in Ireland. She had more rank than 
money, and her husband soon got into the King’s 
Bench. A second son was a midshipman, who was 
none of the brightest. When he was examined for 
his grade, he was asked what he would do in a cer- 
tain case of naval manceuvre? He was silent. 
The examiner then inquired—* Would you use a 
messenger?’ (A messenger is a nautical term for 
some sort of rope.) No!” said he, “ I would 
rend my own servant.” One son (William) was 
alive, in 1827, and holding the Six Clerkship in 
the Court of Chancery, given to him by his father. 
Sir Thomas, like most of the lawyers of his time, 
was aman of narrow mind, and of rough, vaunt- 
ing, and imperious manners, He took the occasion 
of Bentham’s visit with Chamberlain Clarke, to 
give him a sort of rhetorical pedagogical lec- 
ture in the shape of instructions as to what he 
ought to read ; which instructions were the sub- 
ject-matter of many a future joke between Clarke 
and hiseompanion. ‘* Read Xenophon, the great- 
est general, the greatest philusopher, the great- 
est historian ;” read such a one, and then fol- 
lowed a pompous and inappropriate description 
of the author. Some time after, Bentham met 
Sir Thomas at a Manor Court. He (Bentham) 
carried with him a little volume of Epictetus, in 
the original tongue ; and he produced it in Sir 
Thomas’ presence, with the design of ingratiat- 
ing himself with the great man, and of shewing 
that his suggestions, as to classical reading, had 
hot been thrown away: but the scheme failed— 
he took no notice—he gave Bentham noinvitation. 
In Lincoln's Inn, stand, or stuod, contiguous 
© one another, two houses with balls on them. 
hey were among the fruits of the genius of 
Taylor the architect, (father of Michael Angelo 
Taylor, who had, from these and other buildings, 
“eqnired the sobriquet of Ball Taylor. One of 
npr houses was built for Sir Thomas Sewell. 
‘either fell or was burned down, and was then 
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rebuilt in its present form. Many were the 
changes in the occupiers of these houses ; and Mr 
Burton, an eminent solicitor, succeeded Sir Tho- 
Lord Kenyon followed Mr Burton. 
Abbott’s (Lord Colchester’s) elder brother, when 
he bought his great office and married. occupied 
the other, and died there in 1792. Lineoln’s Inn 
Fields was then the abode of high life. 

Bentham took no walk into the country, as a 
boy, of which he did not retain a recollection as 
aman. In reading to him some of the memo- 
randa of his father’s diary, he at once recalled 
the most minute circumstances. One day I re. 
marked to him a note—* Went with Jerry to the 
Creek.” “Well” said he, “dol rememberit. It was 
a voyage par terre et par mer. I passed through 
great perils. It was a memorable day, indeed, 
whose history I related to the boys at Westmin- 
ster, when I got back. In crossing the swamp 
of a meadow, we were attacked by a bull. We 
had incurred the indignation of his bullship, and 
my father took me in his arms and threw me 
over a gate. The bull vented his indignation 
against the gate; but it passed harmless by me. 
Such was the land adventure ; the water ad- 
venture was this :—Our boat passed under the 
rope by which a vessel was moored, and I should 
have been thrown overbuard and drowned if I had 
not dipped my head. Two awful perils in oneday.” 

Ido not deem it necessary to apologize for 
the insertion of many circumstances, in them- 
selves trivial. but which had their influence on 
the colour and character of Bentham’s mind. 
It were well if anecdotes of childhood were 
more diligently collected ; and if the seemingly 
small events of early life were more thoughtfully 
watched and studied, both by parents and ob- 
servers. And in the case of Bentham, I scruple 
the less; as, on the one hand, the accuracy of 
his recollection was wonderful; and, on the 
other, his sagacity enabled him to trace the in- 
fluence of passing circumstances upon the whole 
fabric of his thoughts and feelings. His huma- 
nity to animals was among his prominent vir- 
tues. Their susceptibilities to pain and pleasure 
he studied, and made the constant subject of his 
care. He knew very well that legislation could 


| not put a stop to many of the sufferings to which 


they are condemned: but he always insisted on 
the necessity of applying the powers of legisla- 


_ tion, as far as possible, to the diminution of the 





miseries of the brute creation. One anecdote 
I will give in his own words :— 

“We had a servant, whose name was Martha: 
a woman of kindness and gentleness; and the 
kindness of her temper ameliorated mine. One 
day, while I was a little boy, I went into the 
kitchen. Some earwigs were running about. 
I laid hold of them, and put them into the can- 
dle. Martha gave me a sharp rebuke, and asked 
me, how I should like to be so used myself. 
The rebuke was not thrown away. About this 
time, a neighbouring decayed gentleman, of 
the name of Vernon, came to pay a morning visit 
to my grandmother. By way of recommending 
himself to my favour, he brought with him, in 
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his pocket, a toy of his own manufacture. It ! which the state of her family, and the days of 


was a cage for the reception of flies, formed by 
two horizontal slices of cork, connected together 
by uprights composed of pins. All but one were 
fixed—that one was moveable—and the amuse- 
ment consisted in catching the miserable animals 
and cramming them into the cage, tili it would 
hold no more. Sometimes they got in with all 
their limbs ; sometimes with one or all, or any 
number between one‘and all, torn off. When I 
had amused myself with the instrument for some 
minutes, a train of reflection came across me ; the 
result was an abhorrenceof the invention, coupled 
with a feeling not far short of abhorrence for 
the inventer and donor.” 

Bentham mentioned another circumstance, 
connected with his feelings towards animals, in 
the following manner :— 

“My uncle's house, in Hampshire, was 
the scene of a very useful lesson. A per- 
sonage, of no small importance in the family, 
was a dog named Busy. He was a model of 
the conjunction of fidelity and surliness. <A 
very slight cause sufficed to elicit from hima 
loud and long-continued growl, No beggar 
durst approach the house. 1 myself stood in no 
inconsiderable awe of him. One day I thought 
to find amusement in fomenting a quarrel be- 
tween him and another dog. While | was thus 
employed, up came my uncle, and reprimanded 
me for my cruelty. I felt it bitterly; for it was 
the only token of displeasure I ever experienced 
from him, from the day of my earliest recollec- 
tion to the day of his death, which took place 
in 1784. Ile was one of the gentlest of all hu- 
man beings, though a lawyer by profession. 

“ During my visits to Barking, up to the time 
of my grandmother's death, when | was about thir- 
teen years old, I used to be her bedfellow. ‘The 
dinner hour being as early as two o'clock, she 
had a regular supper, which was served up in her 
own sleeping room, and, immediately after finish. 
ing it, she went to bed. Of her supper, I was 
not admitted to partake, nor was the privation 
a matter of much regret. I had what I prefer- 
red—a portion of gooseberry pie ; hers was a 
scrag of mutton, boiled with parsley and butter. 
I do not remember any variety. 

“My amusements consisted in building 
houses with old cards, and sometimes playing at 
‘ Beat the knave out of doors,’ with my grand- 
mother. My time of going to bed was perhaps 
an hour before hers: but, by way of preparation, 
I never failed to receive her blessing. Previous 
to the ceremony, 1 underwent a catechetical 
course of examination, of which one of the ques. 
tions was—‘ Who were the children that were 
saved in the fiery furnace ?’—Answer— Shad- 
rach, Meshach, and Abed-nego ;”’ but as the ex- 
amination frequently got no farther, the word 
Abed-nego got associated in my mind with very 
agreeable ideas, and it ran through my ears like 
Shadrach, Meshach, and 7'0-bed-we-go in a sort of 
pleasant confusion, which is not yet removed. As I 
grew in years, I became a fit receptacle for some 
of my grandmother's communications, among 





her youth, were most prominent, There 

on the wall, perpetually in view, a sampler, the 
produce of the industry and ingenuity of he 
mother or her grandmother, of which the subj 
matter was the most important of all theologies, 
human incidents, the fall of man in paradige 
There was Adam—there was Eve—and there was 
theserpent. In these there was much to intereg 
and amuse me. One thing alone puzzled me; 
it was the forbidden fruit. The size was enor, 
mous. It was larger than that species of the 
genus Orangeum which goes by the name of the 
forbidden fruit in some of our West India get. 
tlements. Its size was not less than that of the 
outer shell of a cocoa nut. All the rest cf the 
objects were, as usual, in plano ; this was in aito, 
indeed in altissimo relievo. What to make of it, 
at a time when my mind was unable to distin. 
guish fictions from realities, I knew not. The 
recollection is strong in me of the mystery which 
it seemed to be. My grandmother promised me 
the sampler after her death as a legacy ; and the 
promise was no small gratification: but the pro. 
mise, with many other promises of jewels and 
gold coins, was productive of nothing but dis. 
appointment. Her death took place when I was 
at Oxford. My father went down; and, without 
consulting me, or giving the slightest intimation 
of his intention, let the house, and sold to the 
tenant almost everything that was in it. It was 
doing as he was wont to do, notwithstanding his 
undoubted affection for me. In the same way, 
he sold the estate which he had given to me as 
a provision, on the occasion of his second mar. 
riage. In the mass went scme music-books 
which I had borrowed of Mrs Browne. Not long 
after, she desired them to be returned, - I stood 
before her like a defenceless culprit, conscious 
of my inability to make restitution ; and, at the 
same time, such was my state of mental weak. 
ness, that I knew not what to say for apology 
or defence. 

“ My grandmother's mother was a matron, ! 
was told, of high respectability and correspond- 
ing piety ; well-informed and strong-minded. 
She was distinguished, however ; for, while other 
matrons of her age and quality had seen many & 
ghost, she had seen but one. She was, in this 
particular, on a level with the learned lecturer, 
afterwards judge, the commentator Black- 
stone. Dut she was heretical, and her belief bor- 
dered on Unitarianism. And, by the way, this 
subject of ghosts has been among the torments of 
my life. Even now, when sixty or seventy years 
have passed over my head since my boyhood re 
ceived the impression which my grandmother 
gave it, though my judgment is wholly free, mY 
imagination is not wholly so. My infirmity 7 
not unknown to the servants. It was a perma 
ent source of amusement, to ply me with horri 
phantoms in all imaginable shapes, Under thé 
Pagan dispensation, every object a man could 6 
his eyes on had been the seat of some pleasamt 
adventure. At Barking, in the almost solitude 
of which so large a portion of my life was 
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spot that could be made by any means to 
answer the purpose was the abode of some spectre 
or group of spectres. rhe establishment contained 
two houses of office: one about ten yards from 
the kitchen, for the use of ‘the lower orders, 
another at the farther end of the little garden, 
forthe use of ‘the higher,’ who thus had three 
orfour times the space to travel, on these indis- 
sable occasions, more than that which sufficed 
forthe servile grade: but these shrines of neces- 
sary pilgrimage were, by the cruel genius of my 
tormentors, richly stucked with phantasms, One 
had for its autucrat no less a personage than 
Tom Dark ; the other was the dwelling-place of 
Rawhead and Bloody Bones. I suffered dreadfully 
jn consequence of my fears. I kept away for 
weeks frum the spots I have mentioned ; and, 
when suffering was intolerable, I fled to the fields. 
So dextrous was the invention of those who 
worked upon my apprehensions, that they ma- 
naged to transform a real into a fictitious being. 
His name was Pa/ethorp; and Palethorp, in my 
vocabulary, was synonymous with hobgoblin. 
The origin of these horrurs was this :—My fa- 
ther’s house was a short half mile distant from 
the principal part of the town, from that part 
where was situated the mansion of the lord of 
the manor, Sir Crisp Gascoigne. One morning, 
the coachman and the footman took a conjunct 
walk to a public-house kept by aman of the 
name, (Palethorp ;) they tuok me with them: it 
was before 1 was breeched. ‘They called for a 
pot of beer ; took each of them a sip, and handed 
the potto me. On their requisition, I tovk an- 
other; and, when about to depart, the amount 
was called for. The two servants paid their 
quota, and I was called on for mine. Nemo dat 
quod non haube{—this maxim, to my no small 
vexation, | was compelled to exemplify. Mr Pale- 
thorp, the landlord, had a visage harsh and ill- 
favoured, and he insisted on my discharging my 
debt. At this very early age, without having put 
in for my share of the gifts of fortune, | found 
myself in the state of an insulvent debtor. ‘lhe 
demand harassed me so mercilessly, that I could 
hold out no longer: the door being open, | tovk 
to my heels ; and, as the way was too plain to be 
missed, J ran home as fast as they could carry 
me. The scene of the terrors of Mr Palethorp’s 
name and visitation, in pursuit of me, was the 
country-house at Barking: but neither was the 
town-house free from them ; for, in those terrors, 
the servants possessed an instrument by which 
twas in their power, at anytime, to get rid of 
my presence. Level with the kitchen—level 
with the landing-place in which the staircase took 
ite commencement—were the usual offices. When 
my company became troublesome, a -sure and 
continually repeated means of exonerating them- 
telves from it, was for the footman to repair to 
the adjoining subterraneous apartments, invest 
shoulders with some strange covering, and, 
Concealing his countenance, stalk in, with a hol- 
*, Menacing, and inarticulate tone. Lest that 
ld not be sufficient, the servants had, stuck 
the fireplace, the portraiture of a hobgoblin, 
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to which they had given the name of Palethorp* 
For some years, I was in the condition of poer Dr 
Priestley, on whose bodily frame another name, 
too awful to be mentioned, used to produce s 
sensation more than mental.” 

Shall I seek excuses fur introducing these 
autobiographical sketches? I think net. They 
are faithful as pictares; they are interesting as 
philosophical studies, 

“ Another instance of the influence of horror 
in me :—I recollect, when I was about nine or 
ten years old, | went te see a puppet-show : there 
were Punch and Joan—the devil, whom I had 
seen before ; but I saw, for the first time, the 
devil's imp. The devil was black, as he should 
be; but the devil’s imp was white, and I was 
much more alarmed at his presence than at that 
of his principal. I was haunted by him. I went 
to bed; I wanted to sleep. The devil appeared 
to me inadream; the imp in his company. I 
had—which is not uncommon in dreams, at least 
with me—a sort of consciousness that it was a 
dream ; with a hope that, with a little exertion, 
I might spring out of it: I fancied that I did so. 
Imagine my horror, when I still perceived 
devil and imp standing before me. It was out of 
the rain into the river. I made another desperate 
effort. I tried to be doubly awake ; | succeeded. 
I was in a transport of delight when the illusion 
altogether vanished: but it was only a temporary 
relief; for the devil and the imp dwelt in my 
waking thoughts for many a year afterwards, 
On the same occasion, I believe it was, that I saw 
‘Solomon in all his glory,” and the story of 
Esther: there was King Ahasuerus; there was 
Queen Esther; there was Mordecai the Jew ; 
there was Haman the courtier. One emphatic 
phrase from Ahasuerus to Esther, I well remem- 
ber :— 

“** Ask what thou wilt, and I will give it thee.’ 

‘ The acting of the wooden tragedian amused 
me not a little. It dwelt long in my memory ; 
and, on my return to school, I amused with it 
my bed and chamber fellows, imitating the mo. 
tions of the wuoden imitators, whose arms and 


legs were moved by a wire—thus :” 





And most amusingly, even at the age of eighty, 
did Mr Bentham represent the stiffness, gravity, 
and dignity of the fantoccino of his boyhood. 

‘ Bursts of laughter fullowed my exhibition ; 
and my own low stature, something midway be- 
tween that of the wooden actors and my school- 
fellows, added to the effect. 

‘I not unfrequently obtained the applause of 
my companions, by thus contributing to their 
pleasures. Cne of my modes was to start up out 
of my bed at night, and to begin ranting, in a 
sort of medium state between waking and dream- 
ing. I heard it called light-headedness, The 
first commencement of it may have been un- 
bidden: but, finding that it attracted attention 
and afforded amusement, art came and assisted 
nature. I recollect, on one occasion, | was 
overpowered with terror. 1 had been reading 
‘Plutarch’s Lives, the old translation, by 
diverse hands ; Dryden, I believe, apong the 
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rest. Toevery life there wasacut. Sylla, after 
his abdication, was represented in his civic cos- 
tume, with a long flowing head of white hair. In 
several of the pictures, the unskilfulness of the 
artist had produced a ghastly effect ; and, in the 
portrait of Sylla this was se much the case, that 
it wrought upun my morbidly susceptible frame. 
One night I awoke in horrur, with the image of 
Sylla before me: fur many years thereafter did 
that same image continue its visitations. That 
night I continued raving for a considerable length 
of time. In other days, and in a similar state of 
things, the ravings might have passed for inspir- 
ation ; and | might have been a prophet, or some- 
thing more than a prophet—the founder of a new 
sect. ‘When I was promoted to the companion. 
ship of boys of a higher age, and about to leave 
the schoul for the university, the enfantillage 
evaporated, I was tranquil and happy while in 
Mrs Morell’s buarding-house ; for I had a bedfel- 
low, in whose presence, as was natural, ghosts 
never ventured to make their appearance: but, 
during the holidays, when I was removed to 
Barking, and after I had become too old to be my 
grandmother's bedfellow, I became sule occupant 
of a large unfurnished bed—a fit place fur the 
Visitation of nocturnal visiters; and then and 
there it was that the devil and his imp appeared 
to me. 

“‘] was a favourite, a timid child, who gave 
offence to nobody ; and one more dutiful could 
not exist. ‘Two or three instances of early aber- 
rations I distinctly remember. One of these was 
a subject of long-continuing affliction. On a 
dresser, not far frum the fireplace in the kitchen, 
was, a8 I mentioned, a portrait of Palethorp, 
sketched with a fork on the wainscot, constantly 
before my eyes. I yot chattering with the foot- 
man, and, whether in play or inanger, I| forget 
which, as | forget the immediate cause, 1 took 
up a pair of scissors which were within reach, 
and threw them at lim. (At this time I was not 
breeched.) I took aim but too well: they hit 
him in the eye. Whatever was his pain of body, 
my pain of mind was greater. Sad was the dis- 
grace into which I found myself plunged. My 
father, though in all his life he never struck me, 
yet, being fond of power, and of everything that 
could afford ground or pretence for the exercise 
of it, exercised on me, on this occasion, this 
talent of his with little mercy. I was sentenced 
to banishment. It happened to be migration 
time ; my grandmother was gone to Barking 
already. Instead of being conducted to my 
father and mother, at the time of the usual 
weekly visit, I was sent off, inthe middle of the 
week, with all my infamy on my head. | remem- 
bered this for many years after; and, as for any 
use that this severity had on me, none can | find. 
The accident had not its origin in my ill temper ; 
and there was nothing from which the punish- 
ment would preserve me. The man was under 
the care of a surgeon for days, if not weeks. He 
recovered ; and his sight continued uninjured: 
but in this, or other ways, my mind was seldom 
without something gnawing upon it.” 





Never was there a more striking contrast than 
that presented in the characters of Bentham and 
his father. His father was always busied abou: 
trifles ; bustling himself intv importance ; proud 
of every petty dignity, no matter how obtained. 
thrifty even to meanness ; and with no instrue. 
tion, and no other ambition than to obtain the 
notice of the great. According to the report of 
one who remembered him well ‘his great de. 
light was tu swagger as a magistrate at Hicks’ 
Hall, and to eat and drink at the public ex. 
pense. He would intrigue, for months, to get 
an invitation to an opulent man’s table; and 
shewed prodigious cleverness in avoiding giving 
dinners himself.”* He amassed a considerable 
furtune, principally by successful purchases of 
lands and Jeases. He had a most exalted notiun 
of parental authority ; kept Bentham in a state 
of wretched dependence; and even habitually 
appropriated to himself the small pecuniary gifts 
which his son received frum his friends, and 
rents belunging to his son, long after he had come 
of age. It was hardly likely that such a man 
should accurately appreciate, or even understand, 
a mind so capacious, so instructed, so beneficent, 
as Bentham’s was. His father’s vanity was flat. 
tered by the distinctions which Bentham obtained, 
from his earliest years ; and he fancied the son 
would become the stepping-stone tu the eleva. 
tion of the father. But Bentham’s mind re- 
sponded to no call of vulgar ambition ; and he 
had to bear perpetual reproaches for not stretch. 
ing out his hand te gather the fruits of worldly 
fame, which he was perpetually reminded had 
ripened fur his own fruition. But the enjoy. 
ments of Bentham were of a far different and a 
far higher order; and, while his father sighed 
over his ‘ bashful folly.” he was laying up for 
himself the richest intellectual treasures. 

The impression made on Bentham’s mind by 
the bouks he read in his childhood, was lasting. 
W ith the most amusing naiveté he would recall, 
in vld age, what he thought, in his youth, of the 
books that were either placed in his hands, or 
which he was enabled to reach, in spite of @ 
theory, both of his father and mother, that books 
of amusement were unfit fur children, 

“When I got hold of a novel, I identified 
myself with all the personages, and thought 
more of their affairs than of any affairs of my 
own. I have wept for hours over Richardson's 
‘Clarissa ;°) in ‘Gil Blas’ I tuok an intense m- 
terest, when very young: I was happy in the 
happiness, uneasy in the uneasiness of everybody 
in it. J admired ‘ Gulliver's Travels ;’ 1 would 
have vouched them tv be all true; no romance, 
no rhodumuntade, but everything painted ex- 
actly as it happened. The circumstance of bis 
being condemned to death for saving the capital, 
was excellent. 1 was very anxious in his behalf, 
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* I find the following characteristic memorandum i® 
his handwriting :— Dec. 27, 1782.—Seut the turkey 
supposed to come from Mr Speskman, to Mr Williaa 
Bennet to examine, and then gave it to Thomas, my 
man, as not fitto be dressed in my own family. (tt 
came on 2ist.)”’ — 
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jeularly when chained down by the pigmies. 
[ was sad when I saw the Laputans in such a 
condition; and ! did not like to see my own 
species painted as Yahoos. ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ 
frightened me with the story of the Goat of the 
Cave; it was a moot point with me whether it 
ase goat or the devil. I was indeed comforted 
to find it was a goat. ‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress’ 
frightened me still more ; 1 could not read it 
entirely through. At Westminster Schovl, we 
used to go to a particular room to wash our feet ; 
there I first saw an imperfect copy of ‘ The Pil- 
grim's Progress’: the devil was everywhere in it, 
and in me too. I always was afraid of the devil ; 
[had seen him sowing tares, in a picture at 

urst; how should I know it was not a copy 
from the life. I had seen the devil too, in a 
puppet-show ; I dreamt about him frequently : 
he had pinched me several times, and waked me. 
I had frequent dreams of a desire to go east ; 
but I found interminable jugubrious buildings 
between me and the Strand, and melancholy 
creatures walking about. How much less un- 
happy 1 should have been, could I have acknow- 
ledged my superstitious fears! but I was so 
ashamed ! Now that I know the distinction be- 
tween the imagination and the judgment, I can 
own how these things plagued me, without any 
impeachment of my intellect. 

“JT read Timothy Peascod’s history ; he was 
hanged, and I did not like this, because it put 
anend to him ; and J was not fund of hanging. 
Camden’s Britannia was a serious book, so I was 
allowed to read it ; besides, it was too big to be 
put away on the shelf, and was therefore left 
about. My father used to talk about ‘ Tristram 
Shandy,’ and the black page in ‘ Tristram Shandy.’ 
l often took it up, but could not find the black 
page. It seemed to me strange stuff; there was 
no coherence. I often saw the ladies giggling 
over it. Once my father tovk it out of my hand. 
Moliere’s plays were among the books at Bark- 
ing. I did not like the allegorical parts or the 
ballets : they confused me ; they were insipid ;— 
I wanted facts. ‘ Theron and Aspasia’ pleased me ; 
it was full of slang, and slang was amusing. I| 
read the ‘ Paradise Lost,’ and it frightened me. 
There was the pandemonium with all its flames. 
The book looks like something between true and 
false, and 1 did not know how much might be 
true. ‘Paradise Regained’ was very dull. I 
read Johnson’s ‘ Account of the Hermit in his 
Cell,’ and it was a sad drawback on my happi- 
ness. His mind was essentially ascetic, and he 

‘ought nothing new to me—no facts, no che- 
Mistry, no electricity—all was gloomy and taste- 
legs, Thomson’s Seasons’ I also read, with a 
“rt of fancy that they might be very fine to 
“me people, though they brought no pleasure 
\e me. ‘Gruy’s Fables’ I also read; they did 
Mot interest or instruct me. I knew that his 
tories of cocks and bulls were not true.” 

Of his novel studies, Bentham, on auother oc- 
bac 4 gave this account :— 

At Browning Hill, was the refuse of the 
Mosk of my great-uncle Woodward, There was 


‘ Locke on the Understanding,’ ‘ Clarendon’s 
History of the Rebellion,’ ‘ Burnet’s History of 
His Own Times,’ all Richardson's novels, ‘ Man- 
deville’s Fable of the Bees,’ ‘Clarke on the 
Trinity,’ ‘ Tindall’s Christianity as Old as the 
Creation,’ ‘ Atalantis,’ a collection of novels. 
There was ‘ Kampfer’s History of Japan,’ a very 

curious book. The author was physician to a 
Dutch embassy, and went up to the capital of 
that island. He was a good botanist, and an 

intelligent man. Taken altogether, there was a 
pretty good supply for the three months of each 

year which | was there. I used to climb a lofty 
elm, and read in its branches. I was the more 
fond of this while the labourers were thrashing 
corn in the neighbourhood, as I was delighted to 
be in society with which I was not compelled to 
mix. No situation brought with it more felicity 
than to hide myself in the tree, and, having read 
for some time, to descend to gather up wheat 
for the peasants to thrash, and then to mount 
again to my leafy throne. Inthe summer-house, 
too, a few books were scattered. There were a 
few numbers of the ‘ Mercurius Rusticus,’ a pe- 
riodical of 1660. There were the ‘ Memoirs of 
the Marquis de Langallerie,’ a French adven- 
turer, who entered into atreaty with the Grand 
Seignior, who, at that time, used to be crowned 
with the sun and moon, There were ‘ Harris’ 
Voyages,’ two volumes in folio. So that there 
was abundance of occupation for me. ‘ Pamela’ 
was written, a good part of it, in the summer- 
house at Browning Hill, so that the interest be- 
cameextreme. ‘Clarissa’ kept me day after day 
incessantly bathed intears. ‘Tindall’s book filled 
me with such astonishment that I could not be- 
lieve my eyes, and I went frequently to the ori- 
ginal, to verify his quotations. I was puzzled 
by Locke’s fictitious entities—such as power. 
But I was pleased with the advantage he had 
over Bishop Stillingfleet, a grandson of whom 
(a proud, pompous fellow) was afterwards one 
of my companions at college. He had the man- 
ners of a dogmatical parson, while yet an under 
graduate, I do not know what became of him. 
I had heard ‘ Locke's Essay’ spoken of in the 
highest terms ; so I read it asaduty. IJ read 
Clarendon with great interest, but could not 
understand the difference between his narrations 

and Burnet’s, who was by far the honester man 

of the two. He was short sentenced and clear ; 

the other rolling and inflated. Burnet was 

one of the best of bishops—a kind, straight- 

forward man. Pepys speaks of the bribes that 

Clarendon used to take. 

‘“« The parsonage-house of Boghurst was conti- 
guous to the church. There was an entrance 
from the church-yard to the garden, which, with 
the parsonage-house, was in the occupancy of my 
cousin Mulford, son to my great aunt; the mi- 
nister of the parish living elsewhere. My uncle 
Grove, a kind and good creature withal, was a 
man of small mind ; but nothing could be more 
devoid of amusement than his society was, to an 
ardent, acutely sensitive, and inquisitive boy ; 





60, on every possible oecasion, 1 broke away from 
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rest. Toevery life there wasacut. Sylla, after 
his abdication, was represented in his civic cos- 
tume, with a long flowing head of white hair. In 
several of the pictures, the unskilfulness of the 
artist had produced a ghastly effect ; and, in the 
portrait of Sylla this was so much the case, that 
it wrought upon my morbidly susceptible frame. 
One night I awoke in horror, with the image of 
Sylla before me: for many years thereafter did 
that same image continue its visitations. That 
night I continued raving for a considerable length 
of time, In other days. and in a similar state of 
things, the ravings might have passed for inspir- 
ation ; and I might have been a prophet, or some- 
thing more than a prophet—the founder of a new 
sect. ‘When | was promoted to the companion. 
ship of boys of a higher age, and about to leave 
the school for the university, the enfantillage 
evaporated, I was tranquil and happy while in 
Mrs Morell’s buarding-house ; for I had a bedfel- 
low, in whose presence, as was natural, ghosts 
never ventured to make their appearance: but, 
during the holidays, when I was removed to 
Barking, and after I had become too old to be my 
grandmother's bedfellow, I became sule occupant 
of a large unfurnished bed—a fit place fur the 
Visitation of nocturnal visiters; and then and 
there it was that the devil and his imp appeared 
to me. 

“‘] was a favourite, a timid child, who gave 
offence to nobody ; and one more dutiful could 
not exist. ‘Two or three instances of early aber- 
rations I distinctly remember. One of these was 
a subject of long-continuing affliction. On a 
dresser, not far frum the fireplace in the kitchen, 
was, as I mentioned, a portrait of Palethorp, 
sketched with a fork on the wainscot, constantly 
before my eyes. I got chattering with the fout- 
man, and, whether in play or in anger, I forget 
which, as | forget the immediate cause, 1 took 
up a pair of scissors which were within reach, 
and threw them at lim. (At this time | was not 
breeched.) I took aim but too well: they hit 
him in the eye. Whatever was his pain of body, 
my pain of mind was greater. Sad was the dis- 
grace into which I found myself plunged. My 
father, though in all his life he never struck me, 
yet, being fond of power, and of everything that 
could afford ground or pretence for the exercise 
of it, exercised on me, on this occasion, this 
talent of his with little mercy. I was sentenced 
to banishment. It happened to be migration 
time ; my grandmother was gone to Barking 
already. Instead of being conducted to my 
father and mother, at the time of the usual 
weekly visit, I was sent off, inthe middle of the 
week, with all my infamy on my head. | remem- 
bered this for many years after; and, as for any 
use that this severity had on me, none can | find. 
The accident had not its origin in my ill temper ; 
and there was nothing from which the punish- 
ment would preserve me. The man was under 
the care of a surgeon for days, if not weeks. He 
recovered ; and his sight continued uninjured: 
but in this, or other ways, my mind was seldom 
without something gnawing upwn it.” 





Never was there a more striking contrast than 
that presented in the characters of Bentham and 
his father. His father was always busied about 
trifles ; bustling himself intu importance ; proud 
of every petty dignity, no matter how obtained. 
thrifty even to meanness ; and with no instrue. 
tion, and no other ambition than to obtain the 
notice of the great. According to the report of 
one who remembered him well ‘his great de. 
light was tu swagger as a magistvate at Hick,’ 
Hall, and to eat and drink at the public ex. 
pense. He would intrigue, for months, to get 
an invitation to an opulent man’s table; and 
shewed prodigious cleverness in avoiding giving 
dinners himself.”* He amassed a considerable 
fortune, principally by successful purchases of 
lands and Jeases. He had a most exalted notion 
of parental authority ; kept Bentham in a state 
of wretched dependence; and even habitually 
appropriated to himself the small pecuniary gifts 
which his son received frum his friends, and 
rents belunging to his son, long after he had come 
of age. It was hardly likely that such a man 
should accurately appreciate, or even understand, 
a mind so capacious, so instructed, so beneficent, 
as Bentham’s was. His father’s vanity was flat. 
tered by the distinctions which Bentham obtained, 
from his earliest years ; and he fancied the son 
would become the stepping-stone tu the eleva. 
tion of the father. But Bentham’s mind re- 
sponded to no call of vulgar ambition ; and he 
had to bear perpetual reproaches for not stretch. 
ing out his hand te gather the fruits of worldly 
fame, which he was perpetually reminded had 
ripened for his own fruition, But the enjoy. 
ments of Bentham were of a far different and a 
far higher order; and, while his father sighed 
over his ‘ bashful folly.” he was laying up for 
himself the richest intellectual treasures. 

The impression made on Bentham’s mind by 
the bouks he read in his childhood, was lasting. 
With the most amusing nuiveté he would recall, 
in vld age, what he thought, in his youth, of the 
buoks that were either placed in his hands, or 
which he was enabled to reach, in spite of @ 
theory, both of his father and mother, that books 
of amusement were unfit fur children, 

“When I got hold of a novel, I identified 
myself with all the personages, and thought 
more of their affairs than of any affairs of my 
own. I have wept for hours over Richardson 
‘Clarissa ;) in ‘Gil Blas’ 1 took an intense m- 
terest, when very young: I was happy in the 
happiness, uneasy in the uneasiness of everybody 
in it. J admired ‘ Gulliver's Travels ;’ 1 would 
have vouched them to be all true; no romance, 
no rhodumuntade, but everything painted ex 
actly as it happened. The cireumstance of bis 
being condemned to death fur saving the capital, 
was excellent. 1 was very anxious in his behalf, 
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* I find the following characteristic memorandum i® 
his handwriting :—“ Dec. 27, 1782.—Seut the wurkey 
supposed to come from Mr Speakman, to Mr Wille 
Bennet to examine, and then gave it to Thomas, my cosch- 
man, as not fitto be dressed in my own family. (is 
came on 2\st.)"’ 
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ieularly when chained down by the pigmies. 
[ was sad when I saw the Laputans in such a 
condition; and I did not like to see my own 
species painted as Yahoos. ‘ Robinson Crusoe 
frightened me with the story of the Goat of the 
Cave; it was a moot point with me whether it 
was a goat or the devil. I was indeed comforted 
to ind it was a goat. ‘ The Pilgrim's Progress’ 
frightened me still more; 1 could not read it 
entirely through. At Westminster Schoul, we 
used to go toa particular room to wash our feet ; 
there I first saw an imperfect copy of ‘ The Pil- 
grim’s Progress’: the devil was everywhere in it, 
and in me too. I always was afraid of the devil ; 
[had seen him sowing tares, in a picture at 

hurst ; how should I know it was not a copy 
from the life. I had seen the devil too, in a 
puppet-show ; I dreamt about him frequently : 
he had pinched me several times, and waked me. 
I had frequent dreams of a desire to go east ; 
but I found interminable lugubrious buildings 
between me and the Strand, and melancholy 
creatures walking about. How much less un- 
happy | should have been, could I have acknow- 
ledged my superstitious fears! but I was so 
ashamed ! Now that I know the distinction be- 
tween the imagination and the judgment, I can 
own how these things plagued me, without any 
impeachment of my intellect. 

“JT read Timothy Peascod’s history ; he was 
hanged, and I did not like this, because it put 
anendto him; and J was not fond of hanging. 
Camden’s Britannia was a serious book, so I was 
allowed to read it ; besides, it was too big to be 
put away on the shelf, and was therefore left 
about. My father used to talk about ‘ Tristram 
Shandy,’ and the black page in ‘ Tristram Shandy.’ 
] often took it up, but could not find the black 
page. It seemed to me strange stuff; there was 
no coherence. I often saw the ladies giggling 
over it. Once my father tovk it out of my hand. 
Moliere’s plays were among the books at Bark- 
ing. I did not like the allegorical parts or the 
ballets : they confused me ; they were insipid ;— 
I wanted facts, ‘ Theron and Aspasia’ pleased me ; 
it was full of slang, and slang was amusing. 1 
read the ‘ Paradise Lost, and it frightened me. 
There was the pandemonium with all its flames. 
The book looks like something between true and 
false, and 1 did not know how much might be 
true. ‘Paradise Regained’ was very dull. I 
read Johnson’s ‘ Account of the Hermit in his 
Cell,’ and it was a sad drawback on my happi- 
hess. His mind was essentially ascetic, and he 

ought nothing new to me—no facts, no che- 
Ristry, no electricity—all was gloomy and taste- 
ss. * Thomson’s Seasons’ I also read, with a 
“rt of fancy that they might be very fine to 
‘me people, though they brought no pleasure 
bd me. ‘Gray's Fables’ I also read; they did 
%ot interest or instruct me. I knew that his 
“ories of cocks and bulls were not true.” 

Of his novel studies, Bentham, on another oc- 
‘sion, gave this account :— 

“ At Browning Hill, was the refuse of the 
Mosk of my great-uncle Woodward, There was 
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‘ Locke on the Understanding,’ ‘ Clarendon’s 
History of the Rebellion,’ ‘ Burnet’s History of 
His Own Times,’ all Richardson's novels, ‘ Man- 
deville’s Fable of the Bees,’ ‘ Clarke on the 
Trinity,’ ‘ Tindall’s Christianity as Old as the 
Creation,’ ‘ Atalantis,’ a collection of novels. 
There was ‘ Kampfer’s History of Japan,’ a very 
curious book. The author was physician to a 
Dutch embassy, and went up to the capital of 
that island. He was a good botanist, and an 
intelligent man. ‘Taken altogether, there was a 
pretty good supply for the three months of each 
year which | was there. I used to climb a lofty 
elm, and read in its branches. I was the more 
fond of this while the labourers were thrashing 
corn in the neighbourhood, as I was delighted to 
be in society with which I was not compelled to 
mix. No situation brought with it more felicity 
than to hide myself in the tree, and, having read 
for some time, to descend to gather up wheat 
for the peasants to thrash, and then to mount 
again to my leafy throne. Inthe summer-house, 
too, a few books were scattered. There were a 
few numbers of the ‘ Mercurius Rusticus,’ a pe- 
riodical of 1660, There were the ‘ Memoirs of 
the Marquis de Langallerie,’ a French adven- 
turer, who entered into atreaty with the Grand 
Seignior, who, at that time, used to be crowned 
with the sun and moon, There were ‘ Harris’ 
Voyages,’ two volumes in folio. So that there 
was abundance of occupation for me. ‘ Pamela’ 
was written, a good part of it, in the summer- 
house at Browning Hill, so that the interest be- 
cameextreme. ‘Clarissa’ kept me day after day 
incessantly bathed in tears, ‘Tindall’s book filled 
me with such astonishment that I could not be- 
lieve my eyes, and I went frequently to the ori- 
ginal, to verify his quotations. I was puzzled 
by Locke’s fictitious entities—such as power. 
But I was pleased with the advantage he had 
over Bishop Stillingfleet, a grandson of whom 
(a proud, pompous fellow) was afterwards one 
of my companions at college. He had the man- 
ners of a dugmatical parson, while yet an under 
graduate, I do not know what became of him. 
I had heard ‘ Locke’s Essay’ spoken of in the 
highest terms ; so I read it asaduty. J read 
Clarendon with great interest, but could not 
understand the difference between his narrations 
and Burnet’s, who was by far the honester man 
of the two. He was short sentenced and clear ; 
the other rolling and inflated. Burnet was 
one of the best of bishops—a kind, straight- 
forward man. Pepys speaks of the bribes that 
Clarendon used to take. 

‘* The parsonage-house of Boghurst was conti- 
guous to the church. There was an entrance 
from the church-yard to the garden, which, with 
the parsonage-house, was in the occupancy of my 
cousin Mulford, son to my great aunt; the mi- 
nister of the parish living elsewhere. My uncle 
Grove, a kind and good creature withal, was a 
man of small mind ; but nothing could be more 
devoid of amusement than his suciety was, to an 
ardent, acutely sensitive, and inquisitive boy ; 
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Browning Hill, to quarter myself on my cousin 
Mulford, from whom I always experienced the 
kindest reception. His was a very whimsical 
character. At an early «ge; between thirty-five 
and forty, he abandoned a prosperous business 
to live a single life at the Browning Hill parsun- 
age. His mind was full of knicknackery and 
conceit ; he was familiar with the practice of va- 
rioue handicraft arts: he was a blacksmith, a 
whitesmith, turner, carpenter, and joiner; he 
did, in fact, everything that could be done by 
hand; he was, at the same time, an amateur 
surgeon, and practised gratuitously, to a consi- 
derable extent, for the benefit of his poor neigh- 
bours. He had lived in a low and irregular way ; 
was a sort of rake: but his rakery had been con- 
siderably subdued by this his country retreat, 
where his attentions were confined toone woman— 
—a widow, ora widow bewitched, of a lieutenant 
inthe navy. Never shall I forget how I was 
appalled when a Quaker farmer, who was in com- 
pany with my uncle, and cousin Mulford, jeered 
them, in my presence, on the irregularity of 
their amours. No suspicion of such irrevularity 
had ever hefore crossed my mind, and a sad tri- 
bulation it must have been to their respective 
mothers. I remember a daughter of my cousin's 
calling on me, borne down by poverty and pre- 
mature old age. My cousin was a member of a 
perpetual drinking club, of which the rule was— 
that the drinking-room should never for a mo- 
ment, in the whole year, be empty, so that, by 
resorting to it, society, such as it was, was al- 
ways to be found. Drunkenness did not neces- 
sarily form a part of the attributes of this club ; 
for, during the sixty years and more that I knew 
this cousin of mine, I never saw him intoxicated, 
nor did IT ever hear of his being so. His opi- 
nions were extraordinary: he had a notion that 
whatever was in print was a lie. I asked him 
whether, if a fact had taken place, the putting 
it in print would cause it not to have taken 
place. 

«| remember once, in his wisdom, he quoted, as 
evidence of the disposition of the Chinese to 
cheat, that a friend of his, in buying seeds in 
China, had got just such seeds as he could have 
gotin England ; as if the Chinese were the better 
for his friend’s disappointment, or were bound 
to know what seeds grew here. He thought it 
a marvellous fine thing to cheat, and I did not fail 
to observe that the man who had the wit to cheat 
another, rose immediately in his opinion. 

“When I was about twelve years old, he left 
the parsonage house, to my great grief, and took 
a small abode on the banks of the Thames. | 
could not divine his motive ; for the parsonage 
gave him all the enjoyments he desired : abund- 
ance of game, which he shot without any qualifi- 
cation ; he had an aviary stocked with partridzes, 
which he caught with his setting dogs. He wasa 
man, though not of large stature, ef remarkable 
strength: but he once spontaneously told me he 
had been outmastered by the woman with whom he 
lived. 1 suspect this connexion was the primary 
cause of his migrating from the parsonage. My 
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grandmother Grove sometimes visited the widow, 
and, on one occasion, she took me with her; but 
told me, on the way, how very reluctant her 
visits were to a person whose conduct, if closely 
inquired into, could not bear the test of scrutiny, 
To me the visit was very charming. I was 
treated with rare sweetmeats, and got possession 
of a delightful book, a novel in four volumes, 
called ‘ The Invisible Spy’—the heroine of which 
had, by the favour of an old magician or wonder. 
maker, acquired the secret of making herself 
occasionally invisible. Mr Mulford was fond of 
gardening; and in his library there was, in 3 vols, 
Svo, one of the earliest editions of ‘ Miller’s Gar. 
deners’ Dictionary, whichI read over and over till 
I had got all the names by heart. There was alsoa 
publication, entitled, ‘ Pills to Purge Melancholy,’ 
in seven or eight volumes, with notes.* ‘ Bul. 
wer’s Artificial Changeling,’ was a source of great 


_ amusement to me, from the quaint titles of the 


chapters or sections; but my cousin took the book 
out of my hands. There were also sume medico- 
chirurgical books, but not of the most modern or 
most improved choice. He shut up the books in 
a cupboard. He used to leave the key in: but 
there was a particular art in managing the lock, 
so that a stranger could not open it. I used to 
play with him at backgammon. His mornings 
were spent in gathering mushrooms, or gather- 
ing nuts. He was a sprightly man. He had a 
little smattering of Latin, and a little smattering 
of French, but was a perfect roué. 

“ My righteous cousin—for such was the name 
he bore—had a crony of the name of Mayo, a 
clerk in the bank. His form was globular. 

‘¢ My cousin’s habits were frugal. He saw little 
company ; and the pittance with which he with- 
drew from business, had accumulated, when he 
died, to £20,000 or £30,000. I imagined it was 
to be mine; and my disappointment was great at 
finding it disposed of—much more properly— 
among a multitude of relations ; none indeed so 
near as I was, but, for the most part, poor; and 
elevated, by the dispersion of this property, into 
a state of competence. My brother and I, how- 
ever, were left by him about £3,000, and a similar 
sum, the proceedsof anestate, which to my cousin's 
mortification and unassuageable wrath, was en- 
tailed, after his death, upon my uncle Grove, and 
from him to me. My visits to my cousin were 
frequent, and generally of two or three weeks at 
a time ; and I became acquainted with such of 
his neighbours as he was on terms with, Among 
these was a Quaker of the name of Harris, a0 
extensive gentleman farmer, inbabiting a nice 
house, who introduced me to his two sons and 
two daughters. The eldest of his sons (John) 
married one of the many daughters of a Mr 
Plowden, a neighbouring country gentlemad, 
descended from an ancient family, ranking init 
the founder of All-Soul’s College, Oxford ; t@ 
education in which, his children were in conse- 
quence entitled. The great author of “ The 
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* “Pills to Purge Melancholy,” being a collection of 
the best merry sougs and ballads, old and new. 6 vols 
Louden 1720, 
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Commentaries” was also, I believe, one of his 
ancestors. He was the hero of a crim. con, 
case, which made much noise at the time, where 
the seducer was a reverend divine of a noble 
family, the rector of a neighbouring parish. I 
remember dining with the said divine on a Sun- 
dav, after he had officiated ; and his dress was a 
white coat, faced with black velvet; a white 
waistcoat; and black velvet emall clothes; and 
in his shoes stone buckles to imitate diamonds,” 

| have often heard Mr Bentham speak of the 
state of society at that period, and in that dis- 
trict—the elopements of women—the irregulari- 
ties of men—and the vicissitudes which, in his 
experience, had followed the greater portion of 
the familes with whom he was acquainted in his 


boyhood, and whose adventures he had followed | 


in after years. Some of the details of penury 
are so distressing, some of the facts of profligacy 
so disgusting, that I think it best to suppress 
them. Connexions, relatives, or descendants 
of these families, no doubt, exist; and I should feel 
that I was giving pain, with no sufficient balance 
of good, were i to individualize those cases, 
which, however thev might illustrate the man- 
ners of the time, would shock the susceptibility of 
some, and scandalize the feelings of others. Sure 
Iam that, in the course of three-quarters of 
a century, the morality uf the country gentry 
and the more opulent race of farmers and traders 
hasundergone amost marked and obvious improve. 
ment ; that society would not, at the present time, 
tolerate habits and usages whicl: were almost 
universal seventy or eighty years ago; that 
temperance and chastity, veracity and good faith, 
are much more rarely violated now than then: 
ina word, that the former times “were not” 


better nor wiser, but, on the contrary, far less | 


virtuous, and far less instructed “ than these.” 


Of some of his early tastes Bentham, only a | 


a short time before he died, gave the following 
description :— 

“1 was passionately fond of flowers, from my 
youth, and the passion has never left me. My 


aunt Grove was fond of flowers, and had a few | 


geraniums, which she called gerrnums. I loved 
tv gossip with a very fine old man, the gardener 
at Boghurst. He had a strange style of convers- 
ation, and would often ask me, ‘ What would 
the king say to this?’ And then I asked him, 
what, in his opinion, the king would say? | 
was at that time reading ‘ Rapin’s History of 
England,’ full of kings and queens, and it was 
delightful to hear from him what he thought the 
king wouldsay. It appeared tomethat the gardener 
treated the beautiful flowers vervroughly. So long 
as retained my sme!l, a wall-flower was a memen- 
‘oof Barking, and brought youth to my mind ; 
for the wall-flowers covered the walls, with their 
roots between the bricks. If | were a draughtsman 
I could give the site of every tree ; and, without 
being a draughtsman, I can describe every parti- 
Cularabout the house. Onthe bordersof the garden 
were honey-suckles trained to standards, tulips 
inthe beds: a nuble pear-tree, which covered the 
whole house ; I can remember all. When | was 


at Oxford, I found there was a botanical garden, 
A gardener was there, who was very civil to me. 
His name was Foreman; and he was foreman of 
the garden, and had been so for fifty years. 
He allowed me to take seeds. A little before 
then, I laughed at botany students. I remember 
being much delighted at hearing there were Bee 
Orchises near Oxford, and more delighted still 
when I discovered one. When I read ‘ Miller's 
Dictionary,’ and learnt that the Man Orchis wag 
to be found near Reading, I started for the 
place, but found not the flower. It is not much 
like a man after all. When I last went to 
Oxford, and visited the physic-garden, I found 
it much degenerated. Many of the things I 
used to see were gone. 1 loved botany for 
the sake of its beauties. Of a wilderness at Ford 
Abbey—a perfect wilderness—I made a beautiful 
spot. I paid £400 to £500 a-year, and was in 
treaty for having it for my life. I have been 
reading about a former possessor of it—Prideaux, 
Attorney-General during the Civil Wars—an ex- 
tortioner. In the course of five years I was 
there, I did not lay out more than £100 on the 
house and gardens, though I built walls, planted 
trees, repaired old walks, cut new ones; founda 
, desert, and left a flower-garden. The works L 
wrote at Ford Abbey were ‘ Not Paul,’ ‘ Papers 
on Logie,’ and ‘ Church of Englandism.’ ” 

Bentham frequently drew little sketches of 
the persons he recollected in his childhood, 

“* My great-aunt died at above the age of eighty. 
She dispossessed herself of the greatest part of 
her property to give to her son, who behaved to 
her badly and coarsely. Whenever | saw her, 
she gave me a guinea, even after | grew to man’s 
estate, and then apologized, and hoped I should 
not be offended, saying, ‘It is @ habit, you 
| know.’ She was, like all the females of my fa- 
| mily, amiable, kind-hearted, generous. Her time 
| was passed in knitting stockings for the poor, 
| She always wore the same simple garb of grey 
stuff, perhaps with some small mixture of silk. 
When once I asked her for a token of her re. 
membrance, she knit me a pair of garters, so 
thick and coarse that they swelled out my 
_small-clothes most inconveniently. The death 
of my mother almost broke her heart. Her son 
was an unbeliever; heknewnot why. Then he 
became a Methodist ; and, last of all, a member 
of the New Jerusalem church, and with about 
equal reason. 

‘There were my two uncles, the Rays ; both of 
them parsons ; one of them learned, the other 
unlearned ; one never looked into a bouk, the 
other was fond of books, but less so than of 
horses, (of which he kept many,) and of sylla- 
bubs, of which his wife was an admirable creator. 
He trusted his horses to me, and I sometimes 
went on one of them to visit an honest attorney, 
one Tum Martin, who was so fond of spending 
his money on antiquities, that he was always pull- 
ing the devil by the tail. 1 wasa welcome visit- 
er. He had, among other things, a book of 
songs, which had belonged to Mary Queen of 








| Scots. Finding him distressed for cash, 1 put 
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him in the hands of another honest Tom—Payne 
the bookseller—who was delighted to buy some 
of his literary treasures,” 

On the whole, Bentham’s boyhood was far 
from an unhappy one. His mind resisted that 
bent which his father and his father’s family 
sought to give it. 





He had little relish for those — 


objects which were pvinted out to him as spe- | 
ther: she died in 1759, and everythin, exhibits 


cially deserving his care, and met with no indi- 
vidual in early life whom he could at the same 


time love for generous affections, and honour for 


mental superiority. Yet he gathered up many 
enjoyments from the many sources of enjoyment 
which opened upon his susceptible mind ; and, in 
spite of every drawback, the tenor of his exist- 
ence, from first to last, was in the broad way of 
felicity. 


of these dissocial qualities, had much to do with 
that low estimate which he formed of his father’s 
councilsand conduct. Those proud and aspiring 
tendencies, associated with great disregard for 
the feelings of others, Bentham was in the hebit 
of seeing displayed by his father invariably for 
selfish ends. 

Bentham had a strong affection for his mo- 


her in the character of a kind and amiable wo. 
man. Bentham was used to say that his family 
was distinguished by virtues on the female side. 
His father was exceedingly attached to his wife, 


/ and was so affected by her death, that it seemed 


He was accustomed. from his earliest years, to 


be talked of and to asa prodigy; and if this 
estimite of him had been wisely used to awaken 


his ambition, and excite his powers, it might | 


have produced no undesirable result on his timid 
and retiring spirit. But he was taught scorn 
and contempt for other boys. He was perpetu- 
ally placed in a sort of estrangement, by hearing 
his companions treated as dunces ; and thus his 
vanity and pride received constant fuel. Ambi- 
tion and scorn, in divers shapes, were essential 
parts of his father’s character ; and perhaps the 
discovery which gradually dawned upun Ben- 
tham’s mind of the erroneous judgments he was 
likely to form, and the mistaken course he would 
undoubtedly pursue, while under the influence 


likely to cause his own. I find the following 
entry in his memorandum'book :—* 1759, Ja- 
nuary 6.—This day died my most dearly beloved 
wife, and one of the best of women, Alicia Ben. 
tham, with whom I had lived ina constant and 
uninterrupted state of nuptial happiness thirteen 
years, three months, and three days, except the 
grief and affliction which her last illness occa. 
sioned to me.” Bentham himself had a most 
gloomy recollection of the event. His father 
then lived in a large and darksome house in 
Crutched Friars; and its solitary and deserted 
look accorded with the impressions left by his 
mother’s absence. He fancied his father would 
die too; but change of air, and of scene, and the 
kindness of friends whom he went to visit in the 
country, restored him to health. 

(To be continued.) 





HOME REVISITED. 
BY JOHN WALKER ORD, ESQ. 


Hits of my childhood—Oh, the ever lovely ! 

Where, in happy boyhood, breeze-like I strayed ; 

Glad were my wanderings o'er your wastes of heather, 
Patis of my youth! 


There dwelt the eagle, there dwelt the wild deer ; 

"There dwelt the raven in his towering home: 

There swept the yled-hawk, like a meteor darting 
Swift on his prey. 

There, lingering low, the clouds swept your summits ; 

Rolled the lout thunder, shriek’d the hoarse blast ; 

Dash'd the fierce cataract, loos’d trom its caverns—_ 
Voices of dread ! 


Blue were the heavens in the days of my boyhood ; 

The mild summer breezes bore fragrance and balm ; 

And the lark’s joyous music swell'd thr ugh the azure— 
Songs of the sph: res, 


Oh, the rare mosses ! Oh, the sweet wildflowers ! 

Rich golden furze, and the bright purple heavh ! 

Plenteous your pastures, glad your summer beauty, 
Homes of the bee. 

Vales, verdant glades, and happy human dwellings, 

Crowd like spots of sunshine round the traveller's path ; 

Old hoary cairns record the heroes grave-house, 
Rear'd where he feil. 

With his fleecy flocks, still broods the glad shepherd, 

lily reposing in the blaze of noon; 

Or, in rude numbers, paints his maid's perfections— 
Pride of the vale. 

Joy of youthfal angler, at the early dawning, 

O’er your springy pathways, bounding apace, 

Te tempt his rapid prey among the mountain torrents, 
Golden and bright ! 

Guisborough, York, 1840, 








There the full evening greets him returning— 

Pyre on pyre of glory in the western clouds; 

Whilst heaven’s blazing windows flash upon his spirit 
Visions of bliss ! 


You, oh, ye woods, where the hazel and holly, 

Far-spreading oak-tree and wild-ash abide, 

Gladly I greet your dear shades, your bright verdure, 
Priz'd as of old, 


Here the brown-linnet sings—gladdest of songsters; 

Here float the breezes, like whispers from heaven ; 

Here grow fair wildflowers, the richest, the rarest, 
Fragrant as frail. 

Here. in early youth, rej vic d | to wander— 

l.uve for my Paradise, Hope for my guide ;— 

Glaz'd are those angel-eyes, hush'd is that seraph-voice, 
Swerctest on earth, 


Fields and rich pastures, your treasures [ welcome— 

Home of the butter-cups, daisies, | sought ;— 

Still Wealth aud Plenty your hedgerows encircle, 
Spots of delight. 


Proudly, dear mountains, your fronts tower in heather} 

Calmly the groves wave their locks in the breeze; 

Freshly the meadows, deep vales, and wide pastures, 
Bask in the sun, 


Ever, oh, ever, in splendour and beauty, 

Flourish. dear Nature! the worshipp'd, the true ; 

And when Death's fingers freeze up mine eyelids, 
Make me thine own ! 


And, ‘mid this vale of my kinsfulk, my comrades— 

Here, where the lov'd and the cherish'd repose— 

Here, where the Abbey salutes the last sunbeams, 
Grant mea grave! 
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LLOYD AND GERARD’S TOURS IN THE HIMALAYA MOUNTAINS.* 


EDITED BY GEORGE LLOYD. 


Iv 1821, and not very long after the triumph- 
ant conclusion of the Goorka War had thrown 
open the sublime range of the Himalaya Moun- 
tains to European curiosity, the three brothers 
Gerard of Aberdeen—one of them a surgeon, the 
two others officers in the Bengal army—happened 
to be stationed, for some years, at the British 
Now Hill settlements. From thence, they and 
theirfriends made frequent exploratory excursions 





‘nto that wildly grand and highly interesting | 


re 
eportsman, and the savan. lhe most enter- 


prising of the brothers, in this line of adven- 


ture, appears to have been Captain Alexander | 


Gerard, who died, in December last. in his 
native town. Itis to us rather surprising that 
the narrative of his Tour should have lain so 
long unpublished. 

Captain Gerard’s scientific attainments, and 
the diversified range which his perambulations 
embraced, give his narrative, even after a long 
lapse of years, and the record of many subsequent 
excursions in the Himalayas, very great interest. 
Scraps of it, chiefly in the scientific department, 
we presume. have appeared in some of the Asiatic 
journals, though it has remained, until now, a 
sealed book to the public. Captain Gerard’s 
portion of the work was corrected and annotated 
by himself, with a view to the present publi- 
cation, Captain Gerard's narrative forms the 
principal part of the work before us, which 
contains, besides, a letter from his brother, Dr 
James Gerard, detailing the events of an ex- 
pedition to the Passes of Boorendo and Shatool, 
fur the purpose of determining the line of per- 
petual snow upon the southern face of the 
and it is preceded by a diary, 
kept by Captain Gerard’s friend, Sir William 


limalayas ; 


gion, so attractive to the lover of Nature, the | 


We shall give precedence to Sir William 
Lloyd's Diary; though a journey now so fre- 
quently made, and so familiar as that from the 
plains to the hill settlements, need not detain us 
long. Then, in 18¢1 namely, every object was 
fresh and novel. ‘The route taken was by Gwa- 
lior, Agra, Delhi. and Sirhind; Sir William visited 
every remarkable scene and monument of an. 
tiquity on the way, and was often hospitably 
entertained by the friendly Rajahs, through whose 
territory he passed. At Alipoor, upon the 17th 


lof March, he witnessed a kind of Hindvoo carni- 





Lloyd, on a journey from Caunpoor to the Boor- | 


endo Pass, made in the early half of the year 


1821, and in which Sir William, after reaching | 


the mountains, was accompanied by both the 
The work is edited by the son of 
Sir William Lloyd, who has subjoined a variety 
of use'ul and agreeable notes; though some of 
them presume, in the reader, a very slender 
acquaintance indeed with India, its history, 
affairs, and productions. 

Che mass of readers—those to whom India is 
hew and curious—will find considerable amuse- 
ment in perusing Sir William Lloyd’s Diary, 
although, especially at the commencement, it would 
easily have admitted of abbreviation ; while scien- 
tiie readers, and those who already possess some 
knowledge of India, will be attracted by Captain 
Gerard's Narrative ; especially after he gains, as 
‘t were, the Table Land of the Himalayas, and 
Proceeds, as far as Chinese jealousy permitted 
him, to advance among the Tartar tribes on the 
north-western face of the range. ‘That certainly 
ras not far. 


Gerards, 


—_— -— —_—_- — ee ee ee 





* Two volumes 8vo, with mapa 





val, which we do not remember to have seen 
noticed by any other traveller. The description 
is picturesque and Oriental. 


To-day is the festival of the Hoolee, and our camp is 
a scene of unbounded rejoicing The servants, and 
other followers, both Hindovs and Mahuinmedans, 
are strolling about in groups, accompanied with the 
clashing of rude music, to which they add yells of 
merriment, and sengs especially chanted upon this holi- 
day, They are provided with quantities of a red nowder, 
which they throw at each other, and, besides, mix it with 
Water, and squirt the concoction, with extreme ingenuity, 
by means of monster sytinges, at all comers, Here we 
see a crowd ef young urchins, their eyes on fire with 
innocent subtlety, splashing a venerable Mahummedan, 
whose long beard soon reeks with the crimson streams of 
the Hoolee water; while he in return, shaking with 
laughter, envelopes them suddenly in a cloud of the rosy 
powder. 

‘* Hoolee! Hoolee!"’ is the cry. There you see a 
neat and staid Khidmutgar, his white dress dyed with a 
hue like the rich red beams of daybreak, leaping with 
frenzied mitth to the eloquent melody of tom-tows, re- 
gardiess of tent-ropes, and tent-pins, in the midst of a 
throng of coolies smiling at all, and enchanted with 
himself; now he disappests in whirlwinds of ruby dust, 
now he rises beneath rainbows of blushing waterdrops, 
which career arching over his head, Sometimes he pur- 
sues, sometimes he runs away, while sirieks of ecstasy 
vre heard, “ Hovlee! Hoolee ! Hoolee! Lloolee! Here 
we have a muscular Seapoy vociferating, and twirling 
like adancing Darwesh, an excited statue of red-gianite 5 
aud look you at that laughing Hindovs:auee girl, whose 
supple figure woves as gracefully a8 « Lotos stem, in an 
imperceptible eddy, whose large black eyes are liquid 
with excess of delight, her thin white garment spotted 
and streaked with the carmine water, bending her neck, 
and putting her little hand into a large bag, and taking 
out as much of the glowing powder as it will hold 
* Hoviee! Hoolee! Hoolee! Huvlee!” All is uproar, 


all is coufusion, all is pleasure! 


Sir William Jones conjectures that this festi- 
val may be allied to the custom of making April 
fools. Its origin, like that of so many holiday 
customs, is lost in antiquity. From the date, an 
Irish antiquarian might say it was in honour of 
St Patrick. 

Those happy denizens of temperate zones, who 
can scarcely imagine to themselves the over- 
powering and enervating lassitude of a European 
in the plains of Hindostan, may yet know how 
to sympathize with the delight of a Scotchman 
or a Welshman in India, when he leaves the 
Decean and approaches the Himalayas. When 
Sir William Lloyd travelled to those gigantic 
mountains, they were comparatively unknown; 
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and he pays them, as we conceive, the highest 
possible compliment, when he says— 

I had longed ardently to see them, to be upon them, to 
know them. The very impulse brought back to me my 
schoo] days among the purple hills of the Vale of Clwyd, 
and the freshness of the summer mornings, so different 
from the Deccan, where, in the hot weather, though the 
Acacia intensely perfumed the air, there was not a blade 
of grass to betoken coolness. 


One Rajah may serve as a specimen of the 
order, though Boop Sing of Ropoor was neither 
among the wealthiest nor the most warlike of 
the confederated chiefs on the south side of the 
Sutluj. 


Iie is a tall handsome man, of about thirty years of 
age. Whilst strolling out in the afternoon, he joined us 
with his hawks and dogs; for he is a great sportsman, 
possesses a Manton, and can shoot birds on the wing. At 
dinner, my travelling coupanion received a note fiom 
him written in English, requesting a present of a bottle 
of cherry brandy. We were move surprised by the idiom 
of the letter than its contents, A sikh chieftain upon 
the banks of the Sutluj writing English. 
inquiry, however, we learned that one of his Mahum.- 
mnedan minions was the scribe of this epistle. > P 

The Rajah metus on the merch, and as he was ac- 
companied by his faleoners, we diverted ourselves with 
hawking. It wasa beautiful sight, and reminded us 


' 





Upon closer | 


strongly of those romantic days, when the chivalry of | 


Europe indulged in this exciting pastime: for there were 
numerous attendants variously costumed ; many spirired 
horses, and falconers with the hawl.s ready leashed. We 


were soon yalloping after the quarry, Which consisted of | 


hares, partridges, and quails. 

It was animating to see the Churruck flown at the 
hares, trying to stoop, but unsuccessful, cancelleering and 
following their mazy courses amongst the low brushwood. 
Now a partridge or a quail would rise fluttering, and 
sweep along, and as rapidly the Bassee was hurled—a 
moment—and the quarry was struck, and we shouted 
londly, and dashed forwards with a slackened bridle to 
reclaim. The Churruck was unsuccess'ul in its stoops 
at the hares; but, by hovering over them, gave the Ra- 
jah’s dogs an opportnnity to run them down, 

There were, besides, other kinds of hawks, which were 
flown at partidges and quails, and were equally sure as 
the Bassee. Only one or two of the leash were lost, and 
they, from some check, raked. ° ‘ ° , 

Ropoor is the residence of the Rajah, but it is a miser- 
able little town, on a low line of eminences. ° ‘ 

Boop Sing, upon our arrival, sent us a basket contain. 
ing strawberries, peas, celery, and cabbage, the produce of 
his garden, and, with them a much greater rarity, a few 
pounds of ice. He does not, however, improve upon ac- 
quaintance, as he wants a proper sense of dignity and 
manner, and in his enthusiasm to imitate our English 
customs, has, like all foreigners, by some mistake, cho-en 
the worst. 

He has about sixty villages under his control, which yield 
him a lac of rupees (£10,000) annually; but bis country 
is very badly managed, and one of the people of the town 
told me that his officers were, verily, sad rascals, . . 

This evening, we were very much pleased with the per- 
formance of four men, who came to our tents and sung 


many songs, accompanied with a guitar. Some sets of 


Nautch girls also came ; but, as our time was precious, 
we were reluctantly obliged to dismiss them, ‘This ce- 
lebrated class of women in India, is rapidly decreasing 
both in numbers and talent. ° ° ° ° ‘ 
During the magnificent reigns of the early Hindoo Ra. 
jahs, these Nautch girls, or Bavaderes, officiated in the 


temples of Siva and Parvati, and in the later dynasty of the | 


Moghul Emperors they formed a part of the royal State. 
They were chosen from the most beautiful children, and 
while the rest of their sex grew up in natural ignorance, 
they were taught every accomplishment that could give 
an attractive power to the mind, or add to the graces of a 


From the circumstance of their being with the court 
their manners were polished. They had likewise great 
share in the political intrignes of the conntry: in shor 
they possessed extensive influence, and, from their attain, 
ments, it cannot be doudted that, although they did noe 
advance the morality, they nevertheless tended ye 
much to improve the habits of all ranks. 

About the end of April the Tourists began to 
ascend the mountains, and had attained an eleva. 
tion of 2,500 feet, when, between Bauhr anq 
Ssohahtoo, they had this pleasant adventure :— 

We travelled upon an excellent road, which lav throneh 


jungle, and was very winding. The morning was ex. 


tremely fresh and pleasant, which, after the heat of the 
plains, was most renovating. On the ronte, we met the 
Rijah of Naan returning with his bride from the monn. 
tains. He was accompanied by a retinue of many hun 
dred persons, of all ranks and denominations, and ina 
very handsome Chumpaia, covered with scarlet cloth, 
and profusely ornamented with gold: his young wife wag 
carried, followed by her female relatives and attend ints 
in other Chumpauns. They, together with horsen.eg 
gaily attired, bearing many coloured flags, Faleoners 
with hawks, rude inusic, elephants, camels, Pallecs, 
Hill Porters with northern countenances, and a host of 
fine goats, sheep, and dogs, formed a splendid pageant, in 
the midst of this beautiful scene. The bride we were 
told was the daughter of the Rajah of Kytul, 

The following anecdote is diverting from its ab- 
surdity,and, as no serious mischief is involved, one 
may laugh without the imputation of ill-nature, 

A fatiguing, but very pleasant, ride of six or seven 
miles brought ns to our Bechoba, which was pitched at 
a water mil! near the hamlet of Kotul. Those of oar 
followers who had come from Gwalior and the Deccan, 
were excessively fatigued by this first trial of mountain 


roads jand,upondescending tothe cool clear stream at Korul, 


they ran headlong into it, and then stretched themselves 
on its swarded banks in seemingly an eternal repose. 

It was a delightful spot. There was a seclusion from 
the world, a freshness in the verdure, a sparkling in the 
streamlet, a subdued wildness in the prospect. We were 
enjoying our breaktast, having picked some white rasp- 
berries, the first that we had seen, and were pouring out 
our thoughts upon the grandeur and loveliness of the 
Himalaya, when we were startled by a yell of despair, 
followed by horrible vociferations of “ Sheytaun ! Shey. 
taun!”> and upon running out we pereeived one of our 
fattest Hindoo servants, rushing he knew not where, 
with both his hands glued far back below his hips, and 
his long white lungootee, or waist-cloth, his only dress, 
streaming in most unwarrantable disarray between his 
legs. Ile beilowed * Sheytaun” (Satan, Satan!) again 


| and again, till the dell rang, As he appeared insane, we 


| 


person that was already exquisite in ite native simplicity. | Goorka battalions, where he found his friends 


had him entrapped ; but he continued capering as if poe 
sessed by every demon in the nether sphere, nor would 
he move his hands from where he had fastened them. 
We could obtain no answer from him, and were at a loss 
to conceive the cause of this conduct, until one of his 
companions, from the crowd which had collected upoa 
hearing these elaborate cries, told us, that after bathing 
he had chosen a place among some bushes to sit down, 
where, as if enchanted, he had sprung up and began per- 
forming these many antics. He pointed to the spot which 
was close by, and we discovered that the hapless Hindoo 
had sat down in a clump of gizantic nettles. There was 
1.0 cure for it but patience. However, as the poor man 
fancied that, according to the observances of his religion, 
he had by the unfolding of his lungootee rendered himself 
impure, he jumped into the water to perform his ablo- 
tions; but, alas! his stinging tortures were redoubled by 
the cold immersion, which he tried to relieve, by putting 
the muscles of his face and body into every pos-ible cov- 
tortion, and at the same time calling upon every Deity 
and Demi-god that he in the midst of his anguish could 
remember, to soothe the burning pain. 


The tourist reached the headquarters of the 
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the Gerar’s, who had previously explored several 
arts of the mountains. 

Fixing their temporary headquarters at 

Koteghur, these enterprising friends made long 


exc . . e) 
Himalayas, and the high-lying villages, and re- 


ursions among the superror ranges of the | 


eidences of the mountain chiefs. Of the latter | 


we can afford but this passing glimpse :— 


We began to ascend the mural flank of a mountain, by 
Jarge rude stens, from which circumstance we called it 
Ladder-Hill, until we re iched a wood, through which we 
descended gradually, and arrived at another streamlet, 
equally clear as the former, th it rushed amongst Masses 
of mica-slate. The banks of it were of a s'eatitic nature 
glistening. and so very slippery, that we found itextremely 
dificult to climb the ascent opposite, which fortunately 
was not long. I was obliged to take off my shoes, and 
use both hands and feet to surmount the slope, which 
was very steep. From hence to Gowra onr walk was 
through fields, in which we saw the wild apricot, the 
pear, the willow, nettles, butter-cupa, and strawberries, 

Gowra is an agreeable spot, on the flank of a ridge of 
the Himala, which juts into the Sutluj. The country in 
the vicinity is well tilled, and the views are fine, We 
see snow upon the mountains on either hand, 

The Rajah of Rampoor has a small neat house here, 
close to which is a handsome temple, surrounded with 
an open trellis of wood. = [tis consecrated to Ruggonaut, 
We admired the carvings on it very much, and praised 
the taste, skill, and execution of the mountain artist. 

We have just been vis.ted by the Rajah of Bussheer, a 
handsome and vivacious boy of about thirteen, He was 
accompanied by his Wuzzeer Teekum Daas, and a small 
retinue, 
foot, with the exception of the Rajah, who was dressed 
in white linen, and wore a cap of gold brocade, with but 
few ornaments. We had heard that he was afflicted 
with goitre, but, though his neck was bare, we did not 
perceive any symptom of such a disease, 
mented Major Close upon his arrival into his mountain 
State, and not only proffered kindness, but acted with 
his meaning. Most of the persons with him wore gar- 
lands ot fhowers, or carried some in their hands. When 
they took leave they loaded us with them. 


Our readers have already, in our own pages of 
past months and years, seen a good deal of the 
stupendous and beautiful scenery of the grandest 
Alpine region on the face of the globe, and of 
the tribes who inhabit it. We must, therefore, 


journey of nine miles. 


Pisgah-view towards what we may call the Tar- 
tar side of the mountaina, 

We left Boorendo at half-past twelve; the first mile 
and a half led over snow, which, as the declivity was 
pretty steep, we slid down most of the way, by seating 
ourselves upon a blanket. ‘This mode of descending is 
invariably practised by the mountaineers where there are 
no recks; then we had a dreadfully dangerous footpath 
along the rugged side of the dell: it led through several 
clumps of birches, and crossed eight or ten snow-beda, 
inclined atan angle of 30 degrees, or more; below which, 
at the depth of 500 or 600 feet, were piles of large stones ; 
the snow-beds delaved us considerably, as the guides had 
to cut stepa, or rather notches, of a few inches, fer the 
feet. Here, on the northern face of the Himalaya, the 
upper limit of birches is almost 13.000 feet, and the 
pines and oake, which mn in belts, are only a couple of 
hundred feet less. We took leave of the trees, atid as. 
cended a grassy spur to Sheoo Ghat, 13,350 feet, thence 
the way descended towards the N. F, to the limit of the 
forest; the extreme altitade of the birches was observed 
at 12.800, the pines at 12.009, and the highest cultiva- 
tion, which was Phapur, at 10,650 feet; near this are 
several detached houses, the summer-residence of shepe 
herds. ‘wo miles more, descending through pines, cur- 
rants, and roses, bronght us to Soang, a village in 
Koonawur, which we reached by six Pp, M., after a 
Some of the pines attain a great 
size, and we measured one, close to the village, thirty 
feet in cireumference. The height of the place is #, 100 
feet, and the village is pleasantly situate, shadowed by 
apricots and walnuts, which surround it to some dis. 
tance, here there is only one crop, and itis peor; the 


| grains are P’hapur, Wheat, Barley, Ooa, Chabroo, Ogta, 


They were all clothed in woollen, from head to | 


He compli- | 


take an abrupt leave of Sir William Lloyd's in- | 


teresting narrative, and picturesque and often 


eloquent descriptions, merely mentioning that he | 


trowned his adventure by reaching, alone, the 
Pass of Boorendo, and come to Captain Alexander 
Gerard’s tour. 

This gentleman, with his brother, who went 


some way with him, left the Goorka Battalion’s | 


headquarters, at Soobathoo, in the beginning of 
June, 1821, with the requisite number of guides, 
attendants, hill-porters, and supplies ; and well 
furnished with all sorts of scientific instruments. 
About the middle of June, they were exploring 
the snowy passes of Bundajon and Yorsoo, 
which are from 15,000 to 16,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. Their camp was generally, in 
these altitudes, pitched in a lower level, in the 
region of the birch and the juniper, or at about 
12,000 feet. 

Before going farther, we shall indulge in a 
Peep, after the tourist had left the Pass of 


! 


Bat hoo, and Peas. Snow generally lies here for five 
months, and the rains are pretty regular, but not so 
heavy as on the southern face of the Himalaya. 

June 19.--Marched at 5 4, M., the thermometer being 
50°; at first we had a steep descent of 1800 feet, throagh 
many Varieties of forest-trees, to a middling-sized stream, 
whence there was a tatiguing aseent of three miles to 
camp at Chasung, which is about the same height as 
Soang; the road was tolerable, and it lay chiefly amongst 
pines of three kinds. We stopped here till 3 Pp. M., and 
then proceeded to a hamlet named Chamaling, about 44 
miles from Chasung ; the path descended steeply to the 
level of the Buspa, a noble river, running smoothly 
through a romantic valley, which the people have a 
vague tradition was formerly a lake, and it has every 
appearance of it: the channel is broad, and the stream 
forms tnany islands of sand and peebles, overgrown with 
barberries and willows, The level space is frequently 
almost a mile wide, and it is beautifully laid out in 
fields, and diversified with apricot, peach, and walnut 
trees. For three miles the road lay in this valley, and 
we crossed the Buspa twiee on wooden bridges, on 
account of an impassable cliff; we passed the fort of 
Kuinroo, situate on an abrupt rock, upon the right bank 
ot the river, and encamped in a field of beans near the 
union of the Boktee, a stream of some size, with the 
Buspa, and opposite the town of Sungla. 

This valley is bounded on each side by abrupt ranges 
of the Himalaya, which present a great deal of bare rock. 

It wasa leading object with Captain Gerard, 
and one important, in a commercial view, to 
penetrate toGaroo, by Bekhur ; but this he was 
unable fully to accomplish, the Chinese func- 
tionaries and subordinates on the frontier, 
though personally civil and even hospitable and 
courteous, rigidly refusing to permit his ad- 
vance. After many a detour to explore the 
passes, we find him at Chitkool, and afterwards 
on the ‘Table Land, on the progress to Kekhur, 
by an old route near the Sutluj. At Chit- 
kool, the highest village in the valley of the 
Buspa, and at an elevation of nearly 12,000 fees, 


Boorendo behind him, and obtained a sort of | he was baffled in the attempt to explore different 
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mountain routes and passes, as it was found im- 
possible to procure guides for so hazardous an 
attempt ; and the people of the village warned 
him of the impossibility of following the course he 
desired, unless his party were covered from top 
to toe with sheep-skins. 
Tartar mountaineers is such as might suit Sibe- 
ria, and yet no more than they require for many 
months of the year. We confess that the 
glimpses of their manners and condition, re- 
vealed in the course of Captain Gerard’s sur- 
vey of the passes and routes, constitute not the 
least attractive feature of his narrative, un- 
wearied as he is in scientific observation. At 
Chitkool he observes :— 

I in vain endeavoured, by extravagant offers, to get a 
guide to accompany me to Nielung; and from what I 
experienced on the passage of the Charung Ghat, [am 
now quite convinced that this is not the proper season 
for traversing the move elevated tidges. April, May, 
October, and November are said to be the most favour- 
able months; since a single rainy day would make the 
attempt very dangerous. Several years ago, eighteen 
people perished in crossing io Neiluny, since which 
time few loaded travellers have ventured by this route, 


| 
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Koonawur. The Chinese, on learning it, were instantly 
in agitation, and people from Chubrung and Thooling 
had assembled at Bekhur to stop us. “The latest ac. 


counts,” he said, ‘ stated that there were upwards of 299 
people at Bekhur, who were disposed to allow us te reach 


The clothing of those | 


| five Nuns here, all habited in red cloth. 


aud the tribute of copper and lead tu Bussahir is general. | 


ly sent by Bekhur. 
was, on the smallest allowance, one and a half dav's 
journey over the snow; and they added, that my people 
could never accomplish it without a covering of sheep. 
skin from top to toe, At Chitkool there is one Lama. 
He is of the Geloopa sect, who wear yellow caps; there 
is also a Mine and Chostin, and two or thiee wooden 


cylinders, which are turned on their axes for sacred pure | 


poses.© The Lama chiefly holds his situation, and pro- 
cures subsistence by writing and printing, frem a block of 
woed, sacred sentences, . : ‘ : . 

We were all in motion by 8 a4.mM. The Lama, soli- 
citous for our safety, or rather his own, invoked the pro- 
tection of the gods, and was very expert in repeating the 
sacred words Oom Mane pace me Oom. He prayed for 
a tair day, but with no effect; for we had net proceeded 
a quarter of a mile When it rained, and did noc cease the 
whole day, 


All my informants stated that there | 


The repetition of this sentence, with varying | 


degrees of velocity, the greater rapidity evine- 
ing the greater fervour of devotion, seems to 
comprehend nearly the whole personal religion 
of those people. Sume of them have chaplets 
or rosaries with which they number their daily 
repetitions, and the desired number is one hun- 
dred and eight. 

Sheep and goats are made beasts of burden in 
these mountainous regions. They were often 
met in flocks, carrying salt and wool; and when 
Captain Gerard, at one period of his progress, 
was advised by a Turtar chieftain to use their 
services, each sheep was loaded with twenty 
pounds of grain, to be eaten before the bearers 
were ate themselves. The sheep generally made 
their daily journey with more ease than the hu- 
man carriers. Ten miles by the perambulator 
was reckoned goud marching. 

A Tartar friend, whom the tourist had made 
in one of the villages, informed him that the 


Report of two or three gentlemen being encamped in 
the Boorendo Pass, spread like lightning throughout 


® The whirligigs, or wooden cylinders, are filled with 
rolls of sacred writings, and move on points like a hori- 
zontal wheel: they are set in motion by sejourners or 
pilgrims, aud by the residents of the spot, for devout pur- 
poses. 


| ot their titles. 


the village, but not a step beyond it.” ; . ‘ 

Thungee has two divisions, Gramung and Henrung, 
quarter of a mile distant, and between them is a Lama's 
plice of worship, I encamped at the former, which jg 
pleasantly perched upon a southern hill slope, the houses 
rising over each other with the inclination of the ge), 
There are few fields here ; but they are thriving. The 
grains are wheat, barley, phapur, ooa, and cheenee, with 
some patches of turnips and peas ; the whole Jaid out and 
intersected by aqueducts, whose banks are adorned with 
walnut, apricot, apple, and poplar trees. The apricot 
crop was destroyed by a severe frost, which occurred 
when they were in blossom ; but the apples and walnuts 
promise abundance. The houses are well built, and 
rooted with birch, bark, and earth. Each has a durchut, 
or pole, with a flag of white cloth, inscribed with the 
sacred sentence, ** Oom Mane paee me Oom,”’ surmounted 
by a black chouree (cow's tail.) There is a Gelong and 
The Nuns were 
shy, and would not allow me to approach them; never. 
theless, they stared at me all day trem the balconies of 
their retreat, There are thousands of M ines aud Chosting 
in this vicinity, and several sacred Cylinders, 

Ju preparing for the inroad on Bekhnr, and at 
a considerable village of the Tartar borderers, 
named Murung. situated in the dell of the Sutluj, 
Captain Gerard met with an accomplished Lama, 
who understood and wrote Hindoostanee, Tartar, 
and several other dialects in their different cha. 
racters ; carved on stone, and cut woceden blocks 
for printing sacred sentences. This person, who 
had acted as secretary to the Bussahir Rajah, 
advised Captain Gerard to write to the Garpan 
or Governor of Garoo, apprising him of his de- 
sire tu pass the frontier, and pay his respects to 
so great aman. Heaccordingly had three letters 
prepared to three different functionaries, strictly 
observing the proper etiquette. 

Each of the letters was folded in a khuttuk or silk 
scart, with the upper cover sealed all round. The khut- 
tuks to the Garpan ane Zongpoon cost three rupees each, 
and that to the officer at Murmokh eight annas; the two 
first personages were addres-ed Riu boche, which is one 
Some pyramics of sugar, a few almonds 
and dates, in cloth bags, sealed and directed, accompanied 
the letters, agreeably to the estabiished custom, 

With these documents in his possession he ad- 
vanced ; and, he says— 

In descending to Nisung, [ met a flock of goate and 
sheep laden with salt from Vekhur, tended by three 
Koonawurees, who said that the Chinese had assembled 
in force about two mileson the hither side of Bekhur, and 
had thoughts of advancing to Keoobrung Pass 10 meet me, 

The rocks near this are of a dark blue slate, lamin- 
ated, and easily worked for te inscription of the mystic 
seritence—* Oom Mane paee me Oom.” Nisung is ele- 
vated above 10,000 teet trom the sea, and, in summer, 
possesses an agrerable climate: the thermometer at sub- 
rise was 54°, and the waximum of the day 75°. The 
tenants ave Tartars, who are the slaves of superstition, 
Each house has its Durchut, or pole and flag, on whien 
are neatly printed mystic words in different colours, each 
alternating with the other. A black yak's tail is always 
fastened above the flag: cylinders, as before described, 
are frequently attached to the pole, and are construct 
so as to revolve by the action of the wind, a very Com 
venient agency for mitigating the u ore rigorous exercie 
of manual devotion, In the vicinity are wany tumuli, 


consecrated to the Deotas, by sprigs of juniper, pieces of 


quariz, or rags. to which travellers add their offering. 
remarked a custow hese similar to that of the Scotch 
farmeis, who, on commencing harvest, plait some of the 
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aret cat stalks of corn,+ and fix them over the chimney. 
piece till next harvest. The Tartars fasten three stalks 
of barley over the outside of the door, the ears hanging 

. every door in the village was thus ornamented. 
geverai kinds of head-dresses are worn here: the women 
are bareheaded, the hair flowing loose about their should- 
ers; some of the men wear the common Bussahir cap; 
others, caps similarly shaped, but of red blanket; a few 
have hats like our own, but with a narrower rim ; they 
are of yellow cloth, fringed with red worsted thread, di- 
verging in radii from the crown, and hanging loose all 
rund, This last form of cap is very neat. 

There is a considerable extent of cultivation surround- 
ng the village; the crops are chiefly barley, phapur, and 
ova, and have a promising appearance, . . . . In 
the evening (20th July) two Gelongs, or monks, paid 
mea visit. They were clad in red blankets; one wore a 
red peaked cap, the other a hat of Engl'sh torm, of a 
Jightish gray colowr, and broad rim, like a Quiker’s. 
They chanted a melancholy strain, and marked time with 
a tambourine, adorned with pieces of silk of many colours. 
One of the Gelongs had a human thigh bone pierced with 
two holes, through which he blew. and it sounded like 
the sacred shell of the Hindoos, With the exception of 
the Gelungs, | tound nobody but old women and children, 
all the adults having gone to Garve tor salt and wool. 

On the 2lst of July, I made a journey of six miles and 
ahalf, toa restingplace for travellers, named QOorcha. 
Three youths, from twelve to six een years old, acc nn- 
panied me as guides: they had hand-ome prepossessing 
countenances, of the Tattar feature, Thad difficulty in 
explaining myself to them at the outset of the march , 
but having copied a tew words from my vocabulary into 
my route-vook, and, by the aid of an intelligent lad who 
auiicipated my meaning, | was pretty successtul, .. 

] met two Chinese with a flock of sheep and goars, 
laden with salt, on their way to Nisung, They were 
frank and well-disposed ; and, on my asking them if I 
would be permitted to reach Bekhur, they laughed 
heartily, and said, “ Oh, no,” making prohibitory signs 
at the same time, 

Nothing in the Alps or Pyrenees can be more 
lovely than the landscapes found immediately 
below che lines of perpetual snow, and at 14,000 
feet of elevation, on the north side of the Hima- 
layas, and sloping from the table land. Here 
The tace of the country suffers a sudden and remark. 
adie change, to the amazement of the traveller, who is 
led by the state and complexion of nature in the Hima. 
layan ridge, crossed from the Indian side, to expect per- 
petual rigors, barrenness, and masses of ever-resting snow. 
About a mile below this, the peaked mountains are limit. 
td, the valley expands, and the traveller finds himself 
turrounded by a more connected land, whose surface is 
regularly sloped, aud productive at vast heights; whole 
Aelds of loose graveily soil, steeply inclined, are formed 
by the crumbling of the loftier regions. The Tagla, 
how pure as the snow from which it rises, had a yreater 
tread. and was gently ruffled by pebbles of many col- 
Sure: the banks were of gravel and soil richly ciothed 
with Tartaric Whins; and alung the margin of the 
Kream was a slip of the greenest sward. Tne dell had 
in etpanse of a bow-shor, from the limit of which the 
Dountains rose in vast connected « asses, with a soft and 
Welling suriace, and entered the region of perpetual 
mowat a height far beyond its equinuctial boundary, 
Abead, the dell was closed in by table-jand, just patched 
“th toow. The eun shone bright, and gave an agree. 
able Warmth and liveliness to everything around: we 
ted in amazement upon the scene. The rocks here 
We wholly limestone, of a variety of hues, and crumbling 
‘way at their surface, form a fiue soil. 

Near this charming scene, the Tartar boys 
‘covered three large deer, of a peculiar species ; 
and one of them was driven into a ravine, and 
tilled with stones and sticks; for none of the 
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sixty-five persons, forming the party, appear to 
have carried fire-arms. The deer was dressed, 
and found good eating. Advancing for sume 
days, Captain Gerard expected to find picquets 
of Tartars guarding the passes: but none were 
seen; though near the Passes of Hookeo he met 
three Koonawuree Tartars, with a flock of sheep, 
laden with grain and wool, (not their own,) who 
announced that the Chinese were at hand, and 
would not permit him to advance beyond the first 
fort ; and, shortly after, he was challenged by a 
party of a dozen, and ordered to stop where he 
He produced his letters, which were in 

stantly forwarded by mounted messengers, by the 
orders of a peron who seemed to be the superior ; 
and messengers were at the same time sent to 
assemble the people of the scattered villages, as 
if an invasion of Europeans had been expected. 


Was, 


Here I found a couple of black tents, and a Tartar 
picquet of about thirty people, who had been encamped 
three weeks, waiting my arrival, having heard of my ap- 
proach when | was at Boorendo Pass; they had all 
horses, Which were running about loose, grazing. The 
people were very civil and good-natured, but would not 
listen to any proposals for my visiting Bekhur, which I 
reckoned about two miles distant, ina \, EB. direction, 
They are stout musculir men, with the Chinese features, 
all well and comtortably dressed in souklat, or thick 
woollen cloth; their outer garment reaches below the 
knees, and has long sleeves ; trousers, and boots with a 
leather sole; the part answering to the stocking is of tar. 
tan, and is tied with a garier, They are «Il bareheaded, 
the hair plaited into a long tail, Each had a knife six 
or eight inches in length, with an ornamented brass or 
silver case, a gung-a, or iron pipe, for smoking, and a 
mepcha, or steel, for striking fire. The pipe is of the 
shape of tobacco-pipes at home, but longer ; it is of iron, 
frequently inlaid with silver, and has a silver bowl, The 
tents appeared comfortable: they were of black yak’s 
hair, made into a blanket, double poled, and round at 
the ends; from twenty to thirty feet long, ten broad, and 
six or seven high. 

Captain Gerard was here encamped at an ele- 
vation of 16,200, yet the soil was rich and the 
grass luxuriant. ‘The atmosphere, at night, was 
singularly clear, the stars shone with great bril- 
liancy, and the traveller seems to have enjoyed 
his astronomical observations and his bivouac 
exceedingly. He says: — 

The galaxy had a very grand appearance, and some of 
the stars in it could almost be counted.  Usat outside the 
tent for an hour, gazing upon the scene ; and next morn- 
ing, although the temperature was below freezing, I could 
nut resist the pleasure I contemplated, in seeing the moon 
and Jupiter betore daybreak, aud which was amply rea- 
lized in the dazzling splendour of the planet, long before 
sunshine reached us; although we were in an open and 
insulted plain, tar distant from the intercepting shade of 
the highest mountains; the clouds on the great snowy 
chain were illuminated by the sun, and assumed the 
most besutiful diversity of tints, su: passing in lusue the 
brightest gold, 

A scene of greater grandeur cannot easily be 
imagined. 

The three Tartar boys conducted themselves 
most satisfactorily to their temporary employer, 
and gave him a favourable opinion of the whole 
race, whom he finally considered superior to the 
Hindoos, and the frankest and most honest people 
he had met with in India, “ without craft and 
without ingratitude, and that may be trusted to 
the world’s end.” Captain Gerard had hitherto 
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seen only what may be termed border or fron- | tribes themselves, although they have no feature 


tier villages: but, early in August, he descended 
the stupendous Peeming Pass, and approached 
the first town in Chinese Tartary, Shipke. The 
natural bulwarks, which here divide vast empires, 
are of the most magnificent description. One 
mass of rock rises from the bed of the Sutluj, at 
an angle of forty cegrees, to the height of 
18,500 feet! The imagination of a European 
may heap Pelion on Ossa, and yet be unable to 
conceive the eublime height of this mighty bar- 
rier of nations ; and a peak behind this rises to 
the height of 22,600 feet! 

The harvest was just over when Captain Ger- 
ard reached Shipke; and he witnessed the re- 
joicings at the usual autumnal festival. Crowds 
of people were dancing, singing, and playing 
upon drums, eymbals, and double flageolets. 

The men ure stout and well clothed, and, in dress and 
appearance, resemble those at Bekhur; they wear neck- 





in common with the Hindoos, with whom the 
maintain no intercourse. They eat bulloek's 
flesh. The Lamas are a different tribe from the 
other Koonawuree Tartars :— 

They have small eyes and high cheek-bones, sloping te 
the chin, which is generally pointed, and very few of 
them have either mustachios or a beard. They are fond 


of all kinds of ornaments, and have as many as they can 
afford to purchase. These are chiefly necklaces and egy, 


rings, formed of beads of silver, coral, and other precions 


stones: they have also tassels of red beads hanging from 
the rear of their caps, and wear bracelets and silver Chaing 


' round their necks. 


laces, on which are etrung several large pieces of a sub- | 


stance like amber, called Poshil, beads of coral, aud sone 


that looked like rubies and emeralds; the females are | 


also stout, and are covered from head to foot with orna- 
ments; as, large bracelets, and anklets of pewter or sil- 
ver, and numerous chains hanging from their shoulders, 
strung with cowrie shells, and Leads of pewter, brass, 
coral, and coloured glass. 

About sunset, the chief person of the place paid me a 
visit, and informed me that orders had been received from 
Lahassa, some months ago, to make no friends of Euro. 
peans, and to furnish them neither with food nor fire. 
wood, When I was at dinner, it was intimated that a 
letter from the Garpan of the interior had just arrived ; 


There are three principal sects amongst the Lama. 
Neengma, Dookpa, and Geloopa. ‘The two former wear 
red caps, the last, yellow ones. The Dookpas and Ge. 
loopas seldom marry 3; I believe they are prohibited from 
doing so; but there is no restraint on the Neengmas 
The Gelongs and Nune are the chief votaries among the 
Lamas, and never concern themselves about world!y 
cares, They are always chanting hymns, or priniing 
and writing sacred sentences; it is rare to see a Gelong 
who is not singing; and if he is asked a question he an. 
swers it and resumes his song, which is generally ihe fu 
yourite invocation—“ Oom Mane paee me Qom.” The 
Nuns are scarcely to be seen, seldom leaving their cor. 
vents. There is a sect of wandering Lamas, called 
Khampas, who are similar to the Yogees of Hindostan, 
They visit the sacred places, and subsist partly by beg. 
ging. Some of them are very humorous fellows: they put 
on a mask, perform a dance, singing and accompanying 
it with a drum. The most langhabie scene of this kind 
I witnessed was at Hango, where two Khampas, witha 


fiddle each, played, sang, and danced all at once, with 


I ordered it to be brought, but the courier would only | 


deliver it in person. After dinner, he made his appearance 
with the etter folded in a blanket, tied to his back, and 


although he was three days froin Bekhur, he had not une | ; ; 
: , . | scarcity of wood. ., . . . 
loosed it. [To nnuderstand that where there is a regular | ¢ 


horse-post, as between Luahassa and Garoo, the orders 
are remarkably rigorous ; the bundle ts sealed tast to the 
rider, who is again sealed to his horse, and no inconve. 
nience, however great, admits of his dismounting, until 
he reaches the relief stage, where the seal is examined. 


The Garpan had returned a Ahuttuk, and per- 


great activity, holding the fiddle over the head, behind 
the back, and in a variety of other positions. 
The Tartar villages are neat, and are frequently in 


| detached portions, The houses are flat rooted, and 


formed every usual courtesy: but the desire of | 


the traveller to advance was absolutely resisted. 
The Governors letter was plain, and brief, and 
neatly written, in a peculiar character. All this 
while, and in many rough journeys, and falls, and 
long slides in the snow, the instruments had 
escaped undamaged ; and the tourist, though he 
had failed in his great object, diligently con- 
tinued his observations. The Chinese, though 
under the necessity of stopping his progress, 
would not uncivilly hurry him back; and he 
was greatly pleased with their frank and cor- 
dial manners, when they said that, although the 
orders of the Garpan must be respected, they 
would, nevertheless, meet and part fricnds. The 
Tartars were equally friendly. He relates :— 
Both here and at Bekhur, although they had left their 


good humour and friendship that we never observe on 
the confines of an Asiatic Government. 

A short time after my return to Changrezhing, half a 
dozen of them came with grain anda tat sheep, which 
they insisted on my taking asa proof of our parting on 
terms of mutual conciliation, They would receive no 
meney in return, but accepted of eight seers (sixteen 
pounds) of dry tobacce. 


here is a marked distinction among these 








covered with earth. They are ili built, on account of the 
The Tartars frequentiy 
take their dram of spirituous Jiquor in the cold morn. 
ings; and in their journeys over the arid mountains, 
where water is frequently beyond reach, they take a dish 
of tea before starting, which is said to be an excellent 
preservative against thirat. The tea is procured from 
Garoo: but it has no flavour, and is otherwise very bad. 
Thy prepare it by boiling water and infusion, as we do; 
but substituting for milk and suar, salt, ghee, and ata, 
(butter and flour.) I liked the tea very much. 

They perform pilgrimages to sacred lakes, 
temples, and other places; but the whirligig 
appears the great implement of religion; and, 
in some places, two or three of them at once are 
kept in operation by water power. We should, 
however, imagine that Captain Gerard’s account 
of the religious ceremonial of the Lamas is im- 
perfect. In one of their grandest places of 
worship he saw the following hideous idol or 
image, called Dakpo, which is said to represent 
Mahadeo in wrath :— 

It is about three yards high, and kas four feet, each 
treading on a man, Six arms are given to the monster. 


With the two front ones he embraces a woman ; the next 
hand, below, on the right, holds a sword, and the thirds 


; oe ali ith te of | Sear. Corresponding to these two, on his left side, 8 
roof purposely to stop us, they advanced with an air of | one grasping a human skull, out of which he appear te 


be drinking, and in the other is a large scorpion. 

his body are tied a number of earthen bails representing 
skulls ; and altogether he has a most horrid appearao®™ 
In the right-hand room is a gigantic figure, at least 
twelve feet high, called Shikja Thooba. His count 
nance is mild and placid, and before him are several bra# 
cups with fruit and water. In the left-hand room ™® 
whirligig, seven or eight feet high, decorated with ns 
hangings and scarfs, 
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Once a year, in the latter end of August, the Lamas 
and Nuns of Kanum and Lubrung assemble at Soongnum, 

4 move in a procession through fhe district, singing as 
her 0 and stopping a few days at each village; and 

’ ° ’ ° 

they are fed by the inhabitants. They arrived here on 
the 23d, and paid me a visit the following day. They 
sung me & Song which I thought very agreeable: the 
music of the chorus was soft and melodious, and they 
observed the time with great precision, On the 25th of 
August, another set came to pay their respects, and re- 
ceived apresent. Among the Lamas I saw many hand- 
some youths, but not a single good-looking Nun out of 
ffty, Putee Ram shrewdly remarked that the ugly 
females, having little prospect of being married, are 
chiefly those who retire to a convent, 

Putee Ram was a chieftain who had been hos- 
pitably entertained at the British Goorka for- 
tress, and well rewarded for the geographical 
information he had been able to give to the Bri- 
tish officers. It was Putee Ram who, when Captain 
Gerard resolved to cross the mountains to Lu- 
dak, put him up to the plan of carrying grain on 
the back of sheep, and ** made a complete Tartar 
ofhim.” This Tartar gentleman came one day 
to Gerard equipped in his winter dress. 

This was a garment of sheep-skin with sleeves; the 
fleecy side inwards, and the exterior covered with sooklat, 
(blanket ;) trousers of the same, and long woollen stock- 
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ings; above them boots, with a leather shoe stuffed for | 


two inc.es with wool ; gloves, of thick flannel, reaching 
above the elbows, In addition to all this, he had a 
blanket round his waist, another over his shoulders, and 
a shawl wrapped about his head and face, Such, he said, 
was the garb of a traveller in the winter season; and 
that he himeelf was always accompanied by a mule-load 
ot blankets, and another dress similar to the above, 


which were all required at night when they were obliged 
to repose upon the snow. 


It was now the end of August, and the jour- 
ney across the mountain ridges, through one pass 
at an altitude of 18,000 feet, was attended with 
great suffering to the whole party. They were af- 
fected with headach, a very common symptom 
at such extreme elevations, and benumbed by 
the cold biting winds. Their eyes also suffered ; 
and Captain Gerard was attacked with severe 
rheumatism. The people were found very kind 
in their manners, though nothing would bribe 
the Lafa or Chief of Peenoo tu allow the travel- 
ler to proceed by the route he wished to follow. 
The Tartars here, those of Speetee, are described 
by Captain Gerard as “ the finest fellows he 
ever met with.” 

The farther perambulations of this indefatig- 
able explorer and observer, and his homeward 
route, are less interesting, generally speaking, 
than his progress ; but the entire work, in all its 
component parts, Whether those contributed by 
Sir William Lloyd or the Gerards, is one which, 
we are persuaded, will be perused with pleasure 
by the general reader, and with especial interest 
by those who are already partially acquainted 
with the scenes traversed and the manners 
described. We have been tempted to quote 
the mere results of Captain and Dr Gerard's 
scientific observations ; but these, after all, can 
only be satisfactorily learned at the fountain- 
head, where we leave them. 





HOMEWARD BOUND. 


WE are homeward bound; and our gallant bark, 
*Midst the rough-toned call of the billows’ song, 
Ou the shadowy breast of Oid Ocean dark, 
Is rushing, in strength and beauty, along. 
The glad wind around her sings wild and free, 
As sie runs on her path o’er the track less sea. 


Stately and proudly she giides o'er the deep, 
With her freightage of many a human life; 
She heeds not the surging waters that sweep 
Before and around her in quick-heaving strife; 
And, reckless of danger trom sunk rock or shoal, 
Rejoicing, speeds on to her tar distant goal. 


Homeward bound !—we are homeward bound! 
To our ancient fatherland we return, 
How the heart beats fast at that thrilling sound ! 
And the mantling blood in the cheek doth burn; 
And the eye fills thick with unbidden tears, 


As we swell with fond hope, or droop with dim | 


fears. 


| 
| 


| 


Ay, fears; for we know not what change hath come 
To those whom we left in you sea-girt isle, 
The heart that should welcome the wanderer home, 
The eye that should beam with affection’s smile, 
O griet ! may not look on us now as of old; 
The heart may have chilled, the eye become cold! 


Or what if the hard icy finger of death 
Hath touched them ; the pallid destroyer have swept 
O’er our father’s hearth with bis pitiless breath ; 
And the loved ones, whose mem'ry in exile we kept, 
Should be re-ting for aye in the still silent grave, 
Even now, 4s to meet them we float o'er the wave! 


Nay, nay, “tis not so! we shall see them once more, 
Unchanged, unchanging. The heart shall still glow, 
And the eyes that we love, again, as of yore, 
Shall glisten, as warm drops of joy sottly flow, 
Speed on, gallant barque, to our dear native ground, 
In safety and hope !—we are homeward bound! 
Huco, 


THE SCOTTISH FATHERLAND. 
BY JOHN GOODWIN BARNOBY. 


ALL HAIL! the Scottish Fatherland ! 

Where the gowan bright is glowing ; 

Where the loch is softly flowing ; 

Where Ben Lomond’s height is growing ; 
Where the brave waves sweep the strand ; 
Our own, the Scot's loved Fatherland! 


How lived the Scottish Fatherland ? 
It lived free from the tyrant Roman, 
Fought with Wallace ‘gainst the foeman. 
Brave in man, and fair in woman ! 
Lighted by John Knox's brand, 


Lived in its youth our Fatherland! 
eee. 





' 


Lives now the Scottish Fatherland ? 

She® lives—dies not—her lamp is burning 

In her halls—her sons are spurning 

Tyrants, and to Freedom turning, 
With tongues in flame, and blades in band ; 
Lives and will live our Fatherland ! 


Where are the deeds of Fatherland ? 

In her hearts of living glory ; 

Bards unborn, and makers hoary, 

In her Burns’ each sweet story. 
On Bannockburn their fair ghosts stand, 
On each spot of Scotch Fatherland ! 





* By Fatherland, | understand the land of our fathers, of which she (the land) is the mother, | ave, therefore, 


the feminine pronoun “she,” in which the German Fadcriand will bear me out. 
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Lloyd, §¢. §¢.—Reports, Plans, and Surveys of Railways, Vienna, 1839. 


Mons, St Marc Girappin, one of the most 
agreeable French writers now living, in review- 
ing the general policy of the Austrian govern- 
ment, remarks, with no less piquancy of lan- 
guage than accuracy of observation, that “ no 
country is judged with less favour than Austria, 
and none troubles herself less about misrepre- 
sentation, Austria carries her repugnance to 

ublicity so far, as even to dislike eulogium. 
Praise offends her as much as blame; for he that 
applauds to-day may condemn to-morrow: to set 
one’s self up for praise, is to set one’s self up for 
discussion. Austria will have none of it ; for her 
political religion is the religion of silence, and 
her worship of that goes almost to excess. Her 
schools are worthy of the highest admiration: we 
hear nothing about them. She is, after England, 
the first country in Europe for railways ; and we 
hear nothing about them, except by a stray 
paragraph in the Allgemeine Zeitung.” 

Well then, to give some account of the prodi- 
gious railroad movement in the Austrian empire, 
isthe object of the present article: to thataccount 
we purpose appending a few remarks on the in- 
crease of steam navigation on the Danube, with 
the arrangements that have been entered into 
regarding its great tributaries, the Save and 
the Theiss. 

Any one who has taken the trouble to study 
the languages, the statistics, the moral charac- 
teristics, or the material resources of Austria, 
must soon come to the conclusion that she is a 
terra-incognita for the majority of the English 
publie, if the works of Mr Quin, Mrs Trollope, 
&e., are to be taken as specimens of the sources 
from which such information is derived. We 
pass over the good-humoured production of the 
gentleman ; which has offended nobody, (Count 
S——-y excepted, ) and which, although written in 
a light French style, is certainly better than the 
souvenirs and impressions of those commis 
voyageurs, who contract for a country in two 
volumes octavo—find three days’ residence in 
a city quite sufficient for the acquisition of all 
necessary historico-political information— and, 
amid the graver pursuits of the publicist, turn the 
blunders of a waiter, or the anecdotes of a table- 
d@’hote, into the denouement of a vaudeville. But, 
with regard to the book of the lady, we candidly 
avow our regret at its appearance. 

The community of interests existing between 
England and Austria, is a historical fact stamped 
upon almost every transaction in Europe, from 
the Peace of Westphalia to the Congress of 








Vienna. The Revolution of 1830 momentarily 
caused new combinations. ‘Things, however, 
soon returned to their old balance; and, a 
minor considerations must yield to maior, the 
politicians of England were disposed to appre. 
ciate Austria’s sound policy on the Oriental 
question, and forget her subsidies to Don Carlos, 
By her non-appearance at Kalisch, she had 
ceased to be ranked among the powers of the 
north; and people in England were disposed to 
hear something about her from any writer of 
real judgment and literary reputation: when, 
lo! in steps a caricaturist to fill up the blank 
that ought to have been Jeft fur a more accurate 
and impartial delineator. 

To write a good book on Austria is no easy 
matter. In France and in England there is only 
one language to learn, and one nationality to 
study ; and the lights and shadows of public and 
private life are so powerfully reflected by the 
periodical press, that a native of Vienna or 
Prague, desirous of writing a good book on 
England, may learn three-fourths of his task 
without ever crossing the channel, Quite differ- 
ent is the case with the Englishman who writes 
upon Austria: his knowledge of the country 
does not begin till he has crossed the frontier; 
and on arriving at the capital, he finds the four 
distinct elements of the monarchy, German, 
Slavonic, Hungarian, and Italian, working on 
each other in the most curious manner imagin- 
able, and imposing on him lengthened his- 
torical and philological studies. To describe, 
therefore, so complicated a social system as that 
of Austria, was certainly a task above the 
powers of poor Mrs Trollope; she found it more 
convenient to repeat gossip, than to acquire 
solid information; consequently, the goed people 
of Vienna felt her indiscriminate toadying to be 
no compliment, as every chapter shewed some 
astounding misconception on sheer matter of 
faet, which a longer residence would have ren- 
dered impossible. Keeping aside the literature 
of Austria, (and what a literature! Grillparser, 
Von Hammer, Saphir, Zedlitz. cum myltis aliis,) 
the great gap in all these books, is the want of 
any account of the progress of material civiliza- 
tion, in a country abundantly supplied with 
more of practical science, and more richly gi 
with agricultural and mineral wealth, than any 
other on the continent uf Europe. 


The extending and perfecting of railway and. 


steam boat communication in Austria, will not 
be without political results interesting to Europe 
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at large. Compare her for a moment with France: 
in the latter country we find nearly homogene- 
ous elements, from the pier of Calais to the Pyre- 
nees, and administrative as well as governmental 
centralization pushed so far, that the ery for 
better municipal institutions becomes louder and 
jouder. Austria, on the contrary, needs central- 
ization; fur, whatever tends to give unity and 
consistence to so heterogeneous a mass, raises 
her in the scale of nations > and the sagacious 
Maria Teresa made it one of the leading fea- 
tures of her policy to entice the nobles of Hun- 
gary and Bohemia to make Vienna their perma- 
nent residence. Railroads in France are for 
France alone ; but as Austria comprises a part 
of Germany, a part of Italy, a part of Poland, 
and the whule of Hungary, a reserve, having 
Vienna for its centre, becomes the great medium 
of communication between the more civilized 
states in the west, and the not less interesting 
countries in the east, of Europe. 

The amazing results of the experiments on 
the Liverpool and Manchester railway, first drew 
public attention to the subject, and the great 
lines were suun resolved on. Let not the reader 
suppose that this movement ended in nothing, as 
in France. Who does not recollect the magni- 
ficent projects of lines of railroads, announced, 
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by the minister of that country, about a year ago, 
and, behuld ! the mountain brings forth a mouse : 
instead of any one great line, we have two te 
Versailles, with the alternative of one being ieft 
unfinished, or of beth proving bad speculations. 
In Austria, nearly all the great lines are in con. 
struction ; and when the railways in the north of 
Germany and the svuth of Hungary are finished, 
the traveller will be able to go, by locomotive 
power, from the Port of Ostend to the Pashalic 
of Orsova, 

In considering the various avenues to Vienna, 
we begin with the west : in this direction we find 
the Danube, the great artery of commerce, ren- 
dering a railway to a certain extent unnecessary, 
and beset with great difficulties, if ever it should 
be necessary, in consequence of the river being 
hemmed in with craggy slopes, almost uninter- 
ruptedly, from Passau to Krems. At Linz, the 
country is somewhat opener, and the first rail- 
ways of any length in Austria, were those from 
Budweis in Bohemia to Linz, and from Linz to 
Gmiinden. As they are worked with horses, 
and not of any European interest, we content 
ourselves with giving the amount of traffic on 
them in the month of May, in the years 1838 
and 1839, 
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Let us now cast our eyes northward, and we 
find the Emperor Ferdinand’s railway connecting 
the heart of the empire with Brunn, the capital 
of Moravia; with Olmutz, Troppau, Cracow, and 
Bochnia, in the kingdom of Galicia. This great 
railway was projected in 1830; but, as the pol- 
itieal atmosphere was rather cloudy, Europe 
being threatened with a general war, no steps 
vere taken to realize the wishes of the proposers, 
till the year 1835, when a member of the com- 
mittee,and Professor Riepl of the Polytechnic 
lostitute, were sent to England for the pur- 
pose of acquiring all pussible information ; 
and, in the beginning of 1836, the patent was 
granted, 

The railway is 276 miles in length, and the 
grand station in Vienna is situated in the middle 
of the delightful woods of the Prater. The 

» after crossing both arms of the Danube, 
ges in a north-easterly direction over perfectly 
level ground, to the blood-stained fields of Wag- 
mam, and then to Giuserndorf, nineteen miles 
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from Vienna, at which point the Presburg rail- 
way goes off to the right. The line then gets 
into the valley of the March, and, gently ascend- 
ing the right bank of that river to Lundenburg, 
quits the archduchy of Austria, and enters the 
marquisate of Moravia. Lundenburg is fifty-one 
miles from Vienna; and, in order to give an idea 
of the price of locomotive travelling in Austria, 
we may state that the fares in the first class car- 
riages are, calculated in English money, 6s, 7d. ; 
in the second, 48, 5d; in the third, 3s. 4d. ; and in 
the fyuurth, 28. 2d. 

The railway now divides into two branches: 
that, to the north-east, guing on to Silesia ; and 
that to the north-west, guing to Brunn, along the 
Thaga and Schwarze. Brunn is ninety-two miles 
from Vienna by the railroad, which has just been 
opened thus far. 

Being at this part of the subject, we ought not 
to omit mentivning, that must active mess 
are in progress fur the purpuse of uniting Prague 
with Brunn by means of « railway. The ones 
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pow rful and flourishing kingdom of Bvhemia, 
srostrated by the thirty years’ war, and enfeebled 
‘by @ centuty and a half of lethargy, seems at 
‘fast to have awakened to better destinies: she is 
duily rising in wealth and importance ; her cot- 
ton mancfactures supply the whole monarchy ; 
the products of her glass- #@ are, despite her 
inland pusition, exported in Jarge quantities to 
all parts of the globe; and, within these few years, 
her exquisitely coloured crystals have become as 


necessary a part of the furniture of a handsome 
j du Midi,” remarks, that, of all the Mediterranean 


suite of drawing-rooms, as Dresden china, or 
Florentine pietra commessa. The principal ex- 
pense of the Bohemian line, will be the cutting, 
banking, and tunnelling, in passing the high 
lands that separate the basin of the Danube 
from that of the Elbe and Moldau. But, con- 
sidering the immense number of passengers an- 
nually travelling between Bohemia and Vienna, 
no doubts are entertained of its proving a good 
speculation. 

We now return to the great north-east- 
ern branch. From Lundenburg, the railway 
goes over almost level ground, up the valley of 
the March to Giding and Hradish, and then, ina 
straight line, to Prerau, where the Olmutz 
branch, sixteen miles inlength, goes off tothe left. 
The line then crosses the Berzina, and goes up 
the valley to Weisskirchen; where the deep 
cutting commences, in consequence of the rapid 
ascent of the range of hills that separates Mor- 
avia from Austrian Silesia. The salients and 
gradients are here greater than on any other 
part of the line; but not so considerable as one 
would expect, in passing the ground that separ- 
ates the waters flowing into the Baltic, from those 
flowing into the Black Sea. 

The railway then enters the valley of the 
Oder, and goes, parallel with the river, over gen- 
tle slopes to Ostrau, where the ‘Troppau branch 
goes off to the left; it then takes an easterly 
direction, running close to the frontiers of Prus- 
sian Silesia ; and, leaving the valley of the Oder, 
passes into that of the Vistula, without, however, 
requiring any deep cutting such as at Weisskir- 
ehen. 

The Tine then descends the stream to Dwary, 
Padgarze, and Cracow, where it takes a south- 
easterly direction, and goes to Bochnia, which 
forms the terminus. 

The principal article of transport, at the fur- 
ther end of this great line, will be salt, from the 
mines of Wieliczka or Cracow, as they are more 
commonly called ; and to give an idea of the ex- 
tent of the annual production, we may mention 
that Prussia consumes 600,000 tons, sent by way of 
Dwary ; Austria, exclusive of the kingdom of 
Galicia 2,300,000 ; and Hungary, 1,045,000, sent 


by way of Wadowice. This railway is, like those | 


of Belgium, constructed of wood, which is abund- 
ant all along the line; and the rails are partly 
Austrian, partly English. The former cost £1: 63. 
er hundred weight, delivered in Vienna, and 
@ latter, £1: 8s., including duty, freight, and 
carriage from Trieste. The estimated expense 
‘Of the whole line is £1,200,000 ; which sum seems 
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to fall short of what will be necessary, a8. the 
part hitherto opened has cost nearly £6,009 ‘per 
British statute mile ; not much indeed y 
think of the expense of the railroads in other 
countries. ee 
Having seen that Maria Teresa’s 
plan of uniting the Danube with the Oder 
Vistula, isnear realization,* let us now take a log 
at the Viennaand Trieste railway, an un 
ing of much greater difficulty. 
Michel Chevalier, in his interesting “ Lettres 


nua? 


ports situated at thehead of gulfs running north. 
wards into the Continent, Marseilles is the only 
one communicating with the interior by com. 
paratively level ground ; all the others, Genoa, 
Trieste, &c., being cut off from the central parts 
of Europe by immense mountain ridges. Anda 
glance at the map will shew that line upon line 
of Alps interpose themselves between Trieste 
and the capital. Yet a number of circumstances 
concur in rendering this railway more impers. 
tively called for than anyother. Trieste, though 
not the most populuus, is the most thriving port 
of the Mediterranean. The number of hex in. 
habitants was, in the beginning of 1838, 73,024, 
and in the beginning of 1839, 75,551, being an 
increase of about 3 per cent. ; and we cannot give 
a better proof of prosperity, than the rapid rise 
in the value of building-ground ; for instance, the 
Villa Murat, (belonging to the Countess Lipona,) 
which stood long at 100,000 florins, has been sold 
for 200,000. Setting the population of Viennadown 
at 360,000, the traffic between both cities would 
be, under all circumstances, considerable ; much 
more so, however, when we recollect that a large 
proportion of the colonial commodities, consumed 
in the monarchy, find their way to Vienna, along 
this road, and are there redistributed to the pro- 
vinees, by the wholesale dealers of the capital, 

That which, however, more than anything 
else, renders the accomplishment of this railway 
desirable, is to ensure a more speedy communica- 
tion with the Italian provinces of the empire. 
The little stripe of land enclosed by Alps, the 
Tessino and the Po, has a population of 4,800,000 
souls, enjoying an exquisite climate, and a soil 
bounteous to profusivun. 

The railway from Venice to Milan, 200 miles 
in length, is now being constructed with great 
rapidity ; and, as a steam communication has 
existed, for some years, between Trieste and 
Venice, the entire journey from Venice to Milan 
will be performed in two days and a half. The 
Archduke John, who takes such an interest is 
everything connected with Styria, is at the head 
of this undertaking ; but the technical difficultie 
are so great, that this line threatens to lag be 
all the others in the empire, although the & 
forty-five miles, that is to say, the distance f 
Vienna to Glocknitz, will be, (strangely enow 
executed by the Raab Company. The line 








* It may be proper to mention, that the Roseiae 
Government have conceded a line of railway from 
to Cracow ; the Prussian, a Silesian line ; end the esl 
of Galicia, a line from Lemberg to Bochnia, .. «ott 
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‘Moti the water level by Wiener Neustadt, to 
Sehottwien, near the foot of the Schneeberg, 
‘gpetice a tunnel will be requisite in order to 
into the valley of the Miirz; the railway 
then accompanies this stream to its junction 
with the Mur at Bruck, near Leoben, and de- 
géends the valley to Gratz, the capital of Styria, 
The line then continues in a southerly direction, 
l with the river to Ehrenhausen, where 
the Mur suddenly turns eastwards to Hungary. 
So farso good. Nearly 150 miles of level ground, 
excepting at the bar between the one valley and 
the other; but no plan for passing the upper 
Drave and Save has as yet been presented, which 
would not involve an enormous outlay of money. 
This is to be regretted, as the great Lombard- 
Venetian line will go on with great spirit, it 
being, perhaps, of all others in Europe, the most 
suitable for a railway ; that is to say, the country 
quite level, densely populated, and abounding in 
coal of goud quality, particularly in the neigh- 
bourhood of Montebello, the mines of which have 
been purchased by our countrymen, Messrs 
Potter and Norman, 

Austria has been, for some time, gradually 
relaxing her system of prohibitory duties ; and 
Count Kollowrath (witness, for instance, his con- 
duct on the sugar question) is a warm partisan 
of enlightened commercial legislation. Let us, 
therefore, hope that these modifications, com- 
bined with the operation of this great railway, 
will restore poor Venice to something of her for- 
mer prosperity. 

Hungary now claims our attention ; a country 
as bountifully supplied by nature with every- 
thing to gladden the heart of man as any in 
Europe. A fertile plain, intersected by navi- 
gable rivers, and bounded by a theatre of hills, 
on whose sides the oak and the pine wave in 
primeval luxuriancy, and in whose bowels are to 
be found the rarest minerals of the earth, seems 
to invite the eye of science and the hand of 
industry. Situated nearly half-way between the 
pole and the equator, she could produce corn, 
wine, oil, rice, silk, &c., for treble her popula- 
tion; but, alas! deeply entrenched aristocratic 
privileges, the offspring of her military constitu- 
tion, have hitherto debarred her from the bene- 
fits of European civilization. 

The grand principle of the Ilungarian consti- 
tution is, that the nobleman pays neither taxes, 
tolls, nor state contributions of any kind ; every 
attack on this principle is considered a gross in- 
fringement of vested rights. Far be it from us 
to sneer at the many excellent institutions of 
Hungary. The circumstance of the government 
aving continued in nearly the same form for 
Rine centuries and a half, is a clear proof that 
reat wisdom and forethought presided at its 
adoption. But military service being no longer 
Fequired, and standing armies having become 

order of the day, it is certainly time that 

ese privileges should cease. The case of the 
at Pesth is well known. A Pulffyar, or 

ly, having vast domains, passes over scot 

» but the ‘poor peasant must pay toll; and, 
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at the establishment of steamboats on the Danube, 
instances are known of persons who paid 

fare insisting on remaining in the cabin, on the 
score of their nobility. Strange 

of events! the Liverpool and Manchester rail- 
way made the first great breach in the constitu- 
tion of Hungary. It was seen that, if these 
absurd privileges continued to exist in fall force, 
the country must remain without railroads. 
Consequently, during the last diet, the so-called 
law of expropriation was passed, compelling 
landowners to take a price for ground specified in 
railway plans, and allowing none to use railroads 
but those who are willing to put their hands in 
their pockets. 

Baron Lina’s* railway to Raab, with a con- 
tinuation to Pesth, was the first undertaking of 
this nature destined to connect Hungary with 
Vienna. The line, as far as Wiener Neustadt, 
will be the terminus of the Trieste railway ; 
having branches to Médling, Lachsenburg, and 
Baden. it then goes to Oedenburg, and, south 
of the Neusiedler Lake, to Raab. The estimated 
cost of this railway is £1,250,000 sterling, and it 
will be open in 1841. 

On the left bank of the Danube, we find the 
so-called Mittelbahn, or central railway, under- 
taken by Ullman & Company, destined to be the 
great medium of intercourse. We have already 
stated that the great northern railway passes by 
Giiuserndorf. A few miles of railway in a south- 
easterly direction, therefore, brings us tv Pres- 
burg. from Presburg the line goes, by Comorn, 
to Pesth; and then, across the great plain of 
Hungary, to Debreczin, going over the Theiss 
in its road, by means of a wooden bridge of im- 
mense length. This line is 326 miles long; and 
the capital of the company is 10,000,000 of flo- 
rms, or £1,000,000 sterling ; but the engineer 
confidently expects to do it for £800,000 sterling, 
as the country from Pesth to Debreczin is a dead 
level. 

This railway is intended, not so much for pas- 
sengers as for goods; for, as a result of the 
nuble non-paying system, the roads are merely 
tracks, where, after a shower of rain, carts and 
carriages sink to the axle; and it is quite ime 
possible for a stranger to perform a journey 
from one town to another without a guide. 
Consequently, this railway will have the mono- 
poly of the carriage of all the agricultural pro- 
ducts in the east of Hungary which are sent to 
Pesth or Austria, as well as of all the manu- 
factured goods and colonial commodities re- 
quired in these districts. Debreczin has between 
60,000 and 70,000 inhabitants; and, being half- 
way between the north and the south of Hungary, 
carries on an immense trade. The fair, which 
comes round four times a-year, is held in woeden 
huts outside the town; and, although the value 





“In order to explain why railways are called after 
private individuals, it may be proper to state that a great 
banker, such as Lina or Rothschild, first gets a privilege 
to make a railway, and then epens a sabscription et, 
taking particular care to remunerate himself for his 
trouble, y 
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of the transactions may not equal that of Nishni 
Novgorod, yet it is attended by such a concourse 
of people, that the proverb says, ‘He that has 
not seen the fair of Debreczin, and the vintage in 
the Hegyallya, has seen nothing in Hungary.” 
Several other railways have been projected in 
yarious parts of the empire ; but, as we decline 
taking up the reader's time in discussing more pro- 
spectuses, we pass from /and to water steamers. 

If railroads in Austria be interesting, steam 
navigation on the long German Hungarian artery 
is not a whit less so. The great Dacian road to 
the east, the scene of such commercial activity 
up tothe fall of Byzantium and Trebisond, is 
now re-opened, after centuries of barbarous in- 
terruption ; and here we find Austria in her old 
vocation of a preventive power. She was, for 
two centuries, the bulwark of Europe against 
the Turks; she was, from the reign of Louis 
XIV. to that of Napoleon, the ally of England 
in hindering the aggressions of the French ; and, 
now that the balance of power vibrates, -and 
Europe is threatened with danger from another 
quarter, we find her steamboats, and her 
* schwiegsame politik,’ as Menzel significantly 
calls it, combining to prevent the Danube from 
being shut up on salutary or sanitory pretexts, 
and complete machinery established to deter the 
“ Politique Pacifique’ from again crossing the 
Pruth. Mr Quin’s book first drew the attention 
of the English public to this new route to the 
east ; but how changed is the face of the Danube 
since he wrote! We have now a regular series 
of packets from Ulm to Trebisond ; and so suc- 
cessful has the company been, that, inconsequence 
of the demand for new steamers, 2,100 shares 
have been created in addition to the 4,200 already 
in existence. 

As the report of the directors, and the pro- 
ceedings of the general meeting held in Vienna, 
on the ilth of February, 1839, are lying before 
us, we cannot do better than give the substance 
of some of the statements. The first pages are 
taken up with a list of the subscribers, among 
whom we find Lord Cowley, Prince Esterhazy, 
the King of Bavaria, Prince Metternich, Baron 
Lina, Count Szecheny, and the Hungarian 
National Casino, as an incorporation. After 
alluding to losses occasioned by the inundation 
last year at Pesth, the report points out a new 
source of revenue which is opening up to the 
company, viz., that of swine from Servia. There 
will be three towing boats, each of which will 
bring 14,000 head to Gongo or Vienna, during 
the season; in all, 42,000. The pigs of Servia 
are famous— it being a wooded country, abound- 
ing in acorns; and there is no saying to what 
an extent this branch of the trade may be car- 
ried. 

The next point touched on is one of great im- 
portance, viz., the navigation of the Save. 
This river is the high way of communication 
between lower Hungary and the sea. The corn 
and tobacco grown in the Banat is slowly 
dragged up the river to Sissek, and then carried 
to Liume or Trieste for exportation, An experi- 
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mental trip was therefore made up the river Jag 
year by one of the steamers of the com pany 
which departed from Semlin, and arrived at 
Sissek, situated at the confluence of the Kulpa 
and the Save; having ascended three hundreg 
miles (two hundred as the bird flies) without any 
accident. Then came the corn crisis in Eng. 
land, which swept clean half the granaries of 
Europe ; and the want of a more speedy com- 
munication with the sea was sensibly felt ; for, 
if the proverb that “time is money” be appli. 
cable to things in general, how much more so to 
the English corn trade in particular. The trees 
sticking in the bed of the river, or snags, as the 
Americans call them, form the principal obstacle 
to navigation; but the snag chambers will, no 
doubt, be introduced. When steam navigation 
is fairly established on the Save, it will, in con. 
junction with the Milan and Venice railway, 
open up a new route for travellers to the east; 
as a glance at the map will shew that a journey 
from Milan to Kustchuk or Silistria may be 
mide this way very rapidly, without diverging 
much from a straight line. Thus :—Milan to 
Venice, by railroad, say twelve hours; Venice 
to Trieste, by steamboat, ten hours; Trieste te 
Sissek, by post-coach, two days ; Sissek to Sem- 
lin, by steamer, two days ; in all, five days from 
Milan to Semlin and Belgrade. 

The report then informs us that, during the 
past year, four steamboats have been added to 
the fleet of the company ; one of which is an iron 
boat, built in the Thames, which has just com- 
menced running between Linz and Vienna; and 
another, J'he Crescent, of 120 horse power, 
purchased from an English company that ran 
her between Constantinople and Trebisond, 

Many persons expressed their surprise at the 
magnificent reception given by the Court of 
Vienna to Hussein Khan, the Persian Ambassador, 
on his way to London; but here is a passage in 
the report which appears to throw some light on 
the subject :—* Trebisond gives full employment 
to both our ships on that station ; but, in order 
still better to secure the advantages likely to 
accrue frum this new and important source of 
gain, your committee thought proper to send an 
active and intelligent gentleman to Erzerum, 
Tabriz, and other towns having Trebisond for 
their mart, on a mission of commercial inquiry, 
which has turned out to be of great benefit. 
His valuable notices led to our laying before 
the Bohemian Chamber of Industry a statement 
drawing attention to the considerable and in- 
creasing consumption of the articles in which the 
Bohemian manufactures are pre-eminent, as well 
as the new sphere of operation for Austrian in- 
dustry in general.” 

Then come the statistics of the general traffic, 
shewing an immense increase over the previous 
year :— 

The number of passengers in the year 1837, was 47,436. 

Ditto ditto 1838, ... 74,554 

Goods also in proportion. 


The number of packages in 1837, was 151,402. 
Ditto ditto 1838, we 211,919. 
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irt of CHAPTER VI. ‘Ha, Barker, Virginia is playing at this box 
ssador, Ovr heroine, if not much more excited and | —palpably playing at you. Don't you see that? 
age in / charmed on first entering a great theatre, than | Can you stand that appeal’ Have you a human 
yht on upon her entry into the metropolis, which dul- | heart, my friend e” 
yment hess must have been owing to uncultivated ‘* Hush!” said the critic, looking solemn, and 
order taste and provincial education, was agreeably he made a few p tthooks on a card, which he 
ely to entertained. Three acts passed; and then Mr | placed in the cuff of his coat. “ Do you ike her, 
ree of Burke Barker, having probably demolished the | Mademoiselle? Will she pass?” said he, languidly. 
‘nd an Whigs with greater ease than he had antici- Violet was now fairly interested in the passion 
verum, pated, entered the box with his friend Jack, | of the play. It might partly be the sympathies 
nd for who, by candle-light, and in such a scene, was | of youth and sex,—but the actress had also 
\quiry, hot nearly so overpowering as in broad day. The | found the way to her heart, which had not belore 
enefite ladies, in turn—* Mademoiselle Gabrielle, my | been touched. 
before gifted pupil,” and ‘ Miss Cripps, my eldest ‘* Pass, sir !—is she not a creature of beauti- 
ement daughter,” were presented to the man of letters ful powers. So pathetic a voice ; so’——— but 
nd in- who could make or mar their fortunes. There | Violet’s encomiums were suddenly brought to 
ich the Were other ‘* Orders” and other friends of Mr an awkward close :— 
is well Barker in the same box, and the Professor “Our friend, Herbert—it really is, Mademoi. 
an in- judiciously kept his pupil rather in the back — selle, entering that box in the lower tier,” said 
ground, seperating her by the interposition of | Jack; ‘the third off—that’s his mother on the 
traffic, his own dapper figure, from the possibility of an- | arm of the Earl of Tarbert. 
evious hoyance, till the box filled to overflow, when he “ |] saw the Tarberts arrive at the charming 
cried—* Here, Mr Barker;” and the young ladies | widow's to-day ;—grand-looking, aristocratic- 
47,436. were placed between them; Jack Cryppes stand- nosed, old fellow—cut me out with pretty Mrs 
74,564 ing behind Violet. and sometimes even leaning | Herbert—eh, Poll?” 
ou the back of her chair, however she might ‘“ And who, pray, is the younger lady *” asked 
12. fdget ; indulging in brilliant whispered sallies,and Polly, ‘She is, though foreign-looki ny, rather 
19, laughter far louder than his father approved, handsome, dunt you think, Mademoiselle 7” 
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Miss Cripps levelled Barker's glass at the ! 


box, whispering him—‘ The Herberts, you must 
know, are great friends of ours.” Polly, after 
all, found her unaided orbs more efficient than 
the glass. 

“‘ Lady Louisa Temple, the only child of the 
old un’, but no fortune. Father and daughter 
were spoken of in the clubs te-day, in conjunc- 
tion with the Herberts, as the quidruple alliance. 
Rather goodish, Barker, that, wasn’t it? Do 
for the Bon Mot column of the Cerberus, eh?” 

Professor Cripps was interested in the new 
arrivals. 

“ | had the honour of numbering Lady 
Laura—not Louisa—among my papils, when 
she lived, Jong ago, at Windsor with her grand- 
mother. 1] shall wait upon and renew my ac- 
quaintance with her Ladyship. 
know something of music.” 

“ Gracious, papa! how old she must be, and 
not married yet,” cried Polly ; and the heart of 
Violet, which had been sinking with the heavy 
sense of desolation which so often of late overcame 
her, experienced that relief, tothe sick and weary, 
produced by a momentary change of feeling. 
“What is it all tome,” was her painful thought ; 
and she tried to give her mind to the scene; 
though, ever and anon, her eyes involuntarily 
wandered to the box, which so interested the rest 
of her party. The younger couple sat together 
and in the rront; the young gentleman evidently 
giving his fair companion flying notices of ** exist- 
ing circumstances,’ which seemed to entertain 
her,—for she smiled from time to time ; and then 
her rather large, but finely-formed and very 
regular features, gained something of the soft- 
hess wanted in their general expression. 

An indiiferent eye might have noted her com- 
panion as politely attentive, but too lively and 
disenyaged to look like what Mrs Herbert wished 
to see him—a lover. And this lady’s were not 
unhecdful eves. She could not see his face ; but, 
in his restless motions, the turn of the head, the 
involuntary fits of wandering, when his eyes 
were certainly turned to a particular box, and, 
above all, the sudden r. call of the truant gaze. 
betrayed to Mrs Herbert, by the quick turn of 
the head, there was something inexplicable. And 
then came to him the gracious bow and beaming 
smiles of Miss Cripps, irradiating the circle. 

‘Many pretty faces here to-night, Charles 
though this is not the most brilliant place of 
beauty s resort,” remarked the old peer, loung- 
ing in the back of the box, and riking the house, 
from pit to ceiling, with his glass. 

“Very many, my Lord. Indeed, wherever 
Englishwomen are gathered tovether, the aver- 
age of good looks is sure to be pretty equal.” 

“Charles, Charles,” remonstrated Mrs Her- 
bert, tapping him with her fan, « compare Al- 
mack’s or the Drawing-Room with Greenwich 
Fair?” 

: A good deal to be said for the latter place, 
maam,” returned Herbert, whowas not disposed, 
especially at this time, to flatter his stepmother’s 
aristocratic prejudices, 


’ 
’ 
‘ 





| bowed to Mrs Herbert just now” 


She ought to | 


eee — 


‘¢ All authority is against you, Charles,” eon. 
tinued the lady, smiling. ‘* But I believe gen. 
tlemen don’t allow, my Lord, that ladies are good 
judges of female beauty.” 

“Tam,” said Lady Laura, ‘ Are youin search 
of pretty faces, papa? Look, but not just yet, 
to the box, the third off, above.” 

The Earl did not wait long. 

“A handsome woman, indeed—fine eyes 
good bust.” 

‘You have not hit her, sir. I mean my 
beauty. She is not the !ady standing up who 





‘© To me, love—not to me, I assure you,” cried 
Mrs Herbert, who would not for worlds have 
been suspected at this moment of knowing au 
unknown or a parvenue. ‘1 have not the hon- 
our, I assure you.” 

«“ Charles must be the happy individual,” said 
the Peer, still endeavouriug to find out the 
beauty. ‘Of course, it cannot be an acquaint. 
ance of Laura’s or mine. Here, nobody can re- 
cogni-e us after all these years.” , 

« You have not hit her yet, papa—my retiring 
beauty. Mr Herbert, you have. ‘lhe very 
young girl, with the white camellia drooping 


over her temple among those light brown ring- 





lets. This is true English beauty, Mrs Her- 
bert. One may look for it invain over all Enrope, 
save when it is exported. Feminine sweetness 
and delicacy, united with the indescribable ex- 
pression of a high intelligence.” 

Charles Herbert looked admiringly on the fair 
speaker. 

‘A pretty, little, thin thing, Laura, who may 
grow into a fine woman,” said the Peer, recom- 
mencing his examination of Polly Cripps, whose 
evident desire, and laborious efforts to attract 
and charm, amused him. A little pantomime 
was enacting in the “ Order Box,” which inter- 
ested Herbert. 

“ That camellia is coming loose, Mademois- 
elle, and is so dimp—everybody is staring at it. 
This is what comes of wearing natural flowers, 
though at first they may look almost as pretty 4s 
French ones.” 

‘“ Aliow me,” cried the alert Jack Cripps, 
bending over Violet’s shoulder, and offering %0 
fix the fugitive Muwer among the silky tangles 
of her ringlets. 

Herbert thrilled with rage, and felt the 
strongest desire to knock the distant offender 
down; while Vi let, snatching the flower, made 
a ges.ure of haughty impatience, and turued 
away her head, 

‘“ Ah, Mademoiselle, how cruel!” said the un- 


daunted Jack, laughing aloud to carry off the 


rebuff of his gallantry ; while Polly, directing 4 
sly ook to Mr Bourke Barker, maliciously warbled 
in sutlo voce two lines of a once admired sung— 


* Love's cherished gift, the rose he gave, is faded ; 
Love's Uligited flower shall never bloom again.” 


Alove all this impertinence and annoyance 
rose the overpowering idea—“* How childish, 
uw silly, how very foolish, to have chosen this 
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ornament! What must ke think of me? and 
shat does it signify what he thinks?” and Violet 


could have wept for relief, had but the mute | 


sympathy of her solitary pillow been near, ; 
« Hush!” said the critic ; ‘the curtain rises. 


Violet furtively thrust the faded flower into | 
her waist-belt, and drew the drapery of her searf 


over it. To throw it away, late so fresh and 
beautiful, like a loathsome weed, to have it 
trampled under foot? Ah no! Its past bright- 
ness and bluom were gone ; but there was sweet- 


ness init still. All eyes were now directed to 


| 


the stage; and, though Violet had madea cove- | 


nant with her eyes, she could not resist gazing 
fora few moments on Charles Herbert's mother, 
This lady's beauty was of a much more engaging 
character than the austere composure of the lofty 
Ladv Laura: there were here repose, delicacy, 
grace, and suulebreathing, if somewhat languid, 


expression; and, when Charles stooped to whisper | 


toher, asmile so sweet—soheavenly! Pleasure, 
the deep pleasure, was felt by Violet in the dis- 
tant contemplation of that lovely and placid coun. 
tenance, which is experienced by # mind of sen- 
sibility from gazing upon one of Raphoel’s Ma- 
donnas. “I ean never hope to be known to 
her,” thought Violet, turning away her eyes, and 
sighing. 

Thé distinguished party which had engaged 
the attention of the Crippses departed early ; 
Violet steadily fixing her attention on the stage 
as they rose, even when Polly whispered audi- 
bly— 

“Charles Herbert is taking farewell of us 
with his eyes.” 

The Professor remained to the last ; making 
atour of the boxes in which he recognised the 
faces of old acquaintances, and, in every direc- 
tion, enlarging the circle of his friends, and of 
his supper party. 

When he reached home he found that Mon- 
eur Eustache, completely renovated in dress, 
had succeeded to admiration in everything, 
save in yretting the luggage home. The saucy 
people at the hotel had recommended daylight, 
and presented the long bill. The Professor was 
about to storm, but wisely restrained his anger, 
and stated, in the hearing of all the servants, 
that, while so many tricks were played about 
dressing-cases and desks, the caution was pro- 
per, 

The supper party consisted mostly of theatri- 
eal persons ; with only two ladies, no longer of 
tender age—a singer and an actress, The former 
‘ppeared an old acquaintance of Mr Cripps. 
Violet entreated to be allowed to retire, and 
Polly was indifferent to her movements; but the 
Professor conlit hear of no apology. He would 
hot permit his pupil to mope herself to death in 
this way. It was proper that she should begin 
‘0 mingle in the society which she was destined 
to adorn, 

The night passed much more agreeably than 
Violet had anticipated, There was a prevalent 
tone of gaiety, which, if not cheerful good-nature, 
‘ormed an excellent substitute ; and the wit, if as 
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evanescent as the bubbles on the sparkling chame 
pagne, served the same good purpose, of tempor- 
ary exhilaration. Vivlet had never in her whole 
life heard so many clever green-room anecdutes 
and stories, anddroll,if somewhat silly comicsongs. 
Repartees bounced and whizzed across the tuble 
faster than the champagne corks ; and Mr Burke 
Barker was finally prevailed upon to give his 
famous imitation of Macready, which the 
actress and the female siuger, and all who had 
professional reputations to sustain, and benefits 
to look forward to, appliuded most vehemently, 
Miss Cripps took the same cue. 

Violet, who had from nature a quick perception 
of the Indiervus or incongruous, was especially di. 
verted by hermaster, who, asthe night waxed later, 
appeared like a man restored to his native ele. 
ment. His manners became swelliag and theatri- 
cal, He filled to “ladies eyes a round,’ and swore 
by his “honour,” “egad,” and “yadzooks,” in 
astyle which would have horrified the bumpkins 
of W . Jack took the liberty of quizzing 
the governor ; and Mike Twig, as principal aid- 
de-camp tu the accomplished Monsieur Eustache, 
gave way to outrageous bursts of laughter at 
jokes which no footman’s ears had a right to 
hear, and drolleries which no footman’s eyes had a 
right to note, and which drew upon him the unmi- 
tigated, if silent, wrath of his fuming master, 
and the burning glances of his young mistress ; 
while they furnished some capital fresh ideas to 
the gentleman who did “ the low comic parts,” 
The latter good-humouredly sued for Mike's 
pardon, which application, being backed by the 
ladies, was at once successful. 

Neither the M.P. nor Mr (¢ harles Herbert 
had yet appeared. The latter had, indeed, sent 
an apology. The unexpected arrival of friends 
at his mother’s, prevented him the pleasure, till 
a Jater hour than he had anticipated ; and sup- 





per was over before Sir George Lees appeared, 
and banished much of the ease and gaiety of the 
party ; for he brought with him no less a per- 
sunage than a Count—a German one—but still 
a Count, Count Rodolpho Zanderschloss, the 
eldest son of a Hungarian grandee, on his tra- 
vels in England; principally with a view to 
improve his estates—more extensive than half 
Yorkshire, Sir George whispered his host—by the 
introduction of English husbandry, and the Mer- 
ino breed of sheep. ‘This sudden accession of 
brightness quite dazzled and alsodampedthe party. 
The Professor, though, in general, a well-bred 
man, could scarcely contain himself; and Miss 
Cripps at once ceased the flirtation to which she 
had stimulated the saturnine journalist and critic, 
to gaze in mute admiration upon the Count. 

Mr Burke Barker began to ply Sir George 
with politics; and the comic actor, who looked 
doubly droll as he surveyed the Count with side- 
long glances, and Violet, who saw in him a non- 
descript monster, more ridiculous and mure ex- 
aggerated than even Jack Cripps, were the only 
other members of the party who, in its altered eir- 
cumstances, retained self-posseesion, The Count 
Rodolpho certainly had the advantage of Jack 
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Cripps in pre-eminent ugliness; besides, his bristly 
mustachios were now brindled by a copious pow- 
dering of the dark-coloured snuff which he soci- 
ally dispensed from a gold box richly set with 
diamonds, surrounding the portrait of some bright 
lady love. 

“Ts he connected with the embassy—the 
Count 2 When did he arrive in London, Sir 
George? What a tremendously ugly fellow it 
is,” said Mr Burke Barker. “ Any the least 
chance that he may be a chevalier dindustrie, 
after all ?” 

Sir George Lees regarded the speaker with a 
look of haughty surprise. 

“My associates are not usually swindlers, Mr 
Barker. I neversaw the Count before to-night ; 
but I have often heard of him in good society, 
and I that he came te dine to-day 
Lady Buzz, and in a Cabinet 
riage : and was selected by her Ladyship to do the 
honours of her table. ‘There was some disap- 


know with 


minister's car- 


pointment about his cabriolet, and he was seated 
in mine before it appeared. I chanced to men- 
tion this party, the Count’s ears are athirst for 
musie: | knew | might take the liberty with my 
friend, Cripps—and behold !” 

Mr Barker beheld the Count Zanderschloss 
paying assiduous homage to the daughter of his 
host, the handsomest or most conspicuous woman 
present; and Miss Cripps, recovered from her 
first awe at talking to a live Count, with an 
order on his breast, rallied him on the portrait 
of the beantiful lady,—who, the agreeable Hun- 
garian nobleman protested, with many laughing 
grimaces, was “mein tear sistare, Derese.” le 
offered his arm to conduct the exulting charmer 
through the open folding-dvors to the music 
room, 

« Music, Count,” said Polly, in the sentimental 
tone which she did not usually affeet, © music is 
the universal language—now we shall under- 
etand each other.” 

Lees and Mr Burke Barker had 


imultaneou-ly offered an arm to conduct Violet. 


Sir C-eorge 


who honoured the editor of the Cerberus ; and 
then the whole party, rising from table, moved 
on. 

‘You wont | suppose, Made- 
moiselle 2?’ whispered Polly, while her father was 
the Count. * 
advise me to?’—German music. of course. What 
think of the Count? Such polished 

Though his language is still but im. 


sing te-night, 


engaged with What would you 
do you 
manners ! 
perfect, it, somehow, does not seem awk ward— 
which must be the effect of superior breeding.’ 
“Perhaps,” said Violet. 
* Don't you think the Count has a strong re- 


semblance to my brother, Quintin, Mr Bar- 
ker?” 
“ As like to Monsieur Eustache,” replied 


Jarker, looking to that full-dressed and fully. 
ernploved functionary ; ** nor easy to say which 
is the ugiier fellow,” , 
“Jealous already,” thought Polly, drawing off 
her gloves to play, while again the grimacing 
fore: 1, prepared to turn over the 


, mal ae 
soreiyvyner aavanced, 
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leaves of the music ; and with many pretty airs 
Miss Cripps began— 

‘‘Have you been singing to-night, Mademyj. 
selle?” asked Sir George Lees, advancing to 
the corner, where Violet sat, Mr Barker stanq- 
ing rather sulky beside her. 

‘No, I have not.” 

«Ah, then, I am still in time—I congratulate 
myself,” 

‘«’Tis a pleasure I have not yet enjoyed,” said 
Mr Burke Barker. ‘I promise myself very 
great pleasure indeed, from hearing you, Made. 
moiselle.” 

‘But I have,” cried Jack Cripps, making a 
vivacious skip forward, and squatting himself 
on a low stool at Violet’s feet. ‘© What care you 
for angel strains, Barker—you rugged Demo: 
you fierce Republican. Tis friends were wont 
to call him Danron., Mademoiselle.” 

«A young man of superior abilities generally 
starts with Republicanism,” observed Sir George, 
who did not wish to stand ill with the editor of 
the Cerberus, 

« And ends with 2” asked Jack, knowingly, 

“ Ends with those sound constitutional prin- 
ciples which naturally result from longer ex. 
perience and a more matured judgment,” said Sir 
George, pompously, as if he had been in the 
House. 

“Ts he meditating ratting already,” thought 
Mr Burke Barker, compressing his lips, and 
looking fixedly at the new Liberal M.P. 

“Ay, ay, gentlemen,” said Jack, in his own 
imitative and humorous style ; ‘ it will be all 
one a hundred years hence—that’s my philo- 
‘Taste life’s glad moments, Mademoi- 
selle—that’s my precept; and none so glad as 
those which allow of the delight of listening to 
your syren strains.” 

And the undaunted Jack, placing his hand en 
his heart, squinted up into her face with an air of 
impudent languishment, which, coolly contempt- 
uous as she generally was of him, provoked her, 


sophy. 


and she coloured and rose. Mr Burke Barker 
again offered his arm. Violet was meditating 


escape by the side door ; but the music was still 
going on, and, to her rustic feelings, it seemed 
rude to withdraw till the piece concluded. She, 
therefore, suffered herself to be led into conver- 
sation with the eci-derant republican, whom she 
found in a new and quieter scene, and when, 
without airs of patronage, intelligent and gentle- 
manlike, 

Jack again approached, without an idea that 
Mademoiselle could be otherwise than delighted 
with his pleasantries and compliments. 

“T warn you off the premises, Mr Cryp-pes; 
said Barker, gaily ; ** Mademoiselle banishes ye" 
from her presence for the next half hour .” and 
Jack, affecting to be smitten to the earth by this 
severity, turned away in despair. 

“ By the way, is the family name Cryp-pes or 
Cripps, Mademoiselle? I had fancied the for- 
mer.” 

‘“ Really, it is more than I can tell you, sit ; 
and, indeed, I hardly sometimes now know ™¥ 
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own name. I had imagined no right of my own 
either to the name or honorary title which I bear 
in this family.”"—Mr Burke Barker looked up 
with a quick glance of his sharp, eloquent, and 
enetrating eyes. ‘‘ And now I must wish you 
good night ; the music is about over.’ Violet 
disappeared. 

“Clear, this girl is neither a Cripps nor a Cryp- 
pes,” thought Barker ; and, as Miss Cripps was 
now promenading the room on the arm of the 
Count, on the happiest terms possible for so 
short an acquaintance ; the singer and the Pro- 
fessor engaged in preliminary matters about 
the piano; Sir George in a flirtation with the 
actress, who was an old acquaintance, and the 
watchman calling three o'clock, he also stole 
away, revolving generous designs for the inte- 
resting and lovely girl, who, as she seemed to 
understand her own position, could also probably 
appreciate his motives. 

In this instance, at least, they were good- 
natured, and tolerably disinterested. Even from 
a Prima Donna Mr Burke Barker had little to 
expect. At most, she could but give him a supper, 
now and then, where he might meet agreeable 
people, and be a pleasant acquaintance herself ; 
but “that sort of gentry all together—there was 
nothing solid to be expected from them.” He half 
resolved to give up the entire departments of 
musical and theatrical criticism to his subaltern 
inthe Cerberus, Jack Cripps, and stick to poli- 
tics as the better line; but he, in the meanwhile, 
penned a few really judicious paragraphs for the 
general benefit of the Cripps family, in which he 
had a friend, as friends go in the world ; and, 
in spite of the superior attractions of the Count, 
fancied he might yet find a mistress. 





CHAPTER VII. 

Violet felt some curiosity next morning to 
learn what judgment the terrible Cerberus had 
pronounced upon the performance which she had 
witnessed ; and her perusal of the critique cer- 
tainly raised her opinion of the discrimination, 
taste, and delicacy of the writer. If Mr Burke 
Barker displayed supercilious airs of patronage 
to “ the poor players” in private society, he ven- 
tured upon no such absurdity in his journal. 
True, the actors here criticised were fixed stars ; 
each, by inherent lustre, irradiating its own 
sphere, Yet, had they been lesser or unknown 
lights, there was nothing in the ordinary course 
of his critical journalism to discredit the opinion 
of the reflecting minority, that the periodical 
press, with all its political and moral imperfec- 
tions, generally displays the greatest indulgence 
and leniency, even to obtrusive dulness, and the 
most kindly sympathy, witha vast dealof indulgent 
good-nature, to voungor unfriended literary aspir- 
ants, actors,andartists; which the latter, inthe un- 
fledged state, often misconstrue, and rarely, if ever, 
appreciate aright. Let one only reflect upon the 
multitude of dull, stupid, or uncungenia! books, 
trashy pictures, and indifferent theatrical per- 
formances with which a popular newspaper editor 
is bored or annoyed ; and on which he is expected, 
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as of right, to spend his time and patience, and 
his own and his reader's paper and print, not un- 
frequently, to reap the reward of being pro- 
nounced a superficial, shallow coxcomb, who never 
had painted a picture, nor written a book in 
his life; and who, moreover, must be art and 
part in the notorious conspiracy which exists 
among the newspapers and literary journals to 
crush rising merit in general, and extinguish the 
aggrieved individual's genius in particular; and 
all this after the unhappy journalist has probably 
strained his conscience, and certainly outraged 
his taste, in bestowing the unsatisfying modicum 
of panegyric. There can be no question that 


journalists are the most long-suffering, good-na- 


tured, and worst-requited of the scribbling genus. 
The public, also, begin to guess that it is not al- 
together by instinct, or pure editorial sagacity, 
that journals divine, and announce to mankind, 
the important fact that “ Miss Syreninia Warbli. 
nia Quaver is upon a visit at Grandeville Park, 
where, by her wit, her talent, and her beauty, 
she forms the charm of a brilliant and noble 
circle; nor yet that Lady Basbieu’s forthcoming 
novel is to eclipse all her Ladyship’s former, and 
every other lady's novels; or that Mrs Lynx 
embarked last week in the Great Western, and 
that the Old World should keep a sharp look- 
out for some very astonishing revelations from 
the New World in the course of the next year. 
And all this “ monstering of nothings” is laid to 
the door of the poor editor, who is, as likely, often 
annoyed by those momentous announcements ; 
though being, as we aver, the best-natured, and 
least-thanked man in the world, how can he re- 
fuse a small favour so delicately, or haply so im- 
portunately, requested. 

““ How very clever a man Mr Burke Barker 
must be,” said Violet, perusing, a second time, 
those 

“* Things often felt, 
But ne'er so well expressed.” 

“* And how gratifying to be the subject of such 
delicate praise, and to feel conscious that it is all 
deserved: a pleasure I speedily anticipate for 
you, Mademoiselle,” added the Professor. 

If Violet's little heart fluttered proudly for a 
Moment, it was not more. 

‘Ah, sir, you forget that I was behind the 
scenes last night,” she replied, smiling; “I am 
the little country mouse, and do not envy the 
grandeur and luxury of the town mice. Were 
it possible for me to achieve the feast, I should 
still say 

“Give me again my hollow tree, 
A crust of bread and liberty.” 

“We are but a few days in town; you have 
not even been at the Italian Opera yet. We 
shall discuss all this a month hence,’ returned 
the Professor. The young ladies now found 
pleasant occupation. The orders given to 
Madame Ramsden, the milliner and merceress, 
had been diligently executed. The dresses were 
already made ; for Madame sympathized in the 
pinch of ladies, just arrived from the country, 
without a thing to wear; and the wan or tea- 
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coloured sprites who did her hests, had only to | When she had fixed what she had best keep, 


dd one more vigil to the afteen which had ve- 
curred in the last busy month, 

‘How beautiful! how exquisite! how nice!’ 
vas the frequent climax or anti-climax of Polly, as 
«very fresh packet was undone by the female at- 
tendant,from Madame’s house; nor was Viglet un- 
moved; her black satin dress fitted to perfection, 
and Was so tasteiully trimmed, that it did not look 
in the least too heavy for her delicate figure ; 
and her bunnet was “ a love,” Polly said ; and 
she exchanged with her, and then re-exchanged. 
This pleasant pastime was brought to an end by 
Madame’s agent presenting, with great eciviilt 
the bill, which ‘‘ the lady had, when giving her 


order, requested to be sent with the goods, 


r, 


On seeing the sum total, Vielet became biind 


and faint. £44: 16:10! Were those spectral 
figures? And did she already owe so much 
money to 4 milliner 7 She, who bad never had 
above five pounds ata time in ler own posses- 
sion before! The milliners assistant eved her 
observantly ; and the attention of Miss Ciipps 
being awakened, she made a needful rally. 

** Mademoiselle requires a few imore things, 
which will be included in the same bill; yon 
Mwy go now, young woman,” 

‘“ But stay,” interrupted Violet; “ the 
baggege is come from the hotel—l may pay a 
part at least; aad, perhaps, Madame Ramsden 
would be so coud, us the things are quite ulh- 
soiled” 

“Ge, young woman,” said Polly decidedly, 





ringing tard at the beil. The iliiners uassiste 


ant curtsiead sulimisslvely, al d moved « it. 


’ ' 
*(sracwus, Gaabrelie. how cun you } 


e so 
silly #s to expose yourself and the family in this 
Way to a Iniiliners apprentice 

‘*—s it not tearful, Miss Cripps, for me, a 
voung gir, Lu Owe sO Very much money, which | 


cannot pay. Oh, those oaious little roainiains, 


Lond | amsure | 


for it could not be you, Poily. 
never ordered half so much; but I will write to 
the lady, and send what money | have—-that 
twenty pound note | got from Mr Cripps 
verter ay, ial, perhaps, >he@ Will take bACK Lhe 
most of the things. 

Really maaum, one does not know what to 
make of you at times, rejoined Polly.‘ Phat 
vou ordered those articles, there can be no 
doubt, and that Ramsden may have charged 
yuu unconsconably, iss as likely > but to make 
a tuoi oat yoursel! beture her assistant, and cis. 
yrace my fatier; it is shametul, Mademoiselle, 
and net at all, let me teil you, What Protessor 
( ripps is entitled to expect from you.” 

Violet sat condemned, a conscicus culprit, yet 
pityiny herself, 

‘* Dont think more of it,” said Polly, more 
maidiy. « [ dare say I am twice deeper in 
Madame's bovks. But what does it signify—anvo 
doubt she will be paid some time.’ 

This was slender consolation to Violet, who 


; Ranke ’ . . 
went from Polly S8 chumber to her own, ioaded 





or rather what the muilliner mivht the moet 
readily take back, she began to open her little 
desk, which, with her father’s smallest militay 
trunk, (now her wardrobe, ) and her work-bhoy. had 
iust been brought from the hotel; net, however, 
before the long bill had been cischarged, which 
left Professor Cryppes a very poor man in ready 
eash, though he vurndently swallowed his chagrin 
at the rudeness of the hotel-keeper, and graci. 
ousiv intimated that, so well pleased had he heen, 
he would certainly recommend the house to hig 

riends, 
Violet opened her cesk—the lock moved 
easiiv—everything was on order—the few 
sheets of paper, the pens, the wax. and the 
various little treasures and memorials whieh 
she kept there; but the bank note, so eaxrefally 
laced in the satest compartment ——ton surely it 
was gone! andthe loss of thousands at another 
time could not have been more iM palling to any 
poor heroine, Another and another search was 
made.—and too surely she was retbed, bankranpt ! 
Such small and everyad iy eve nts, which are of ne 
account whatever inthe estimation of balf man 
kind, and quite below the dignity of remanee, 
were exeruciating trials to Violet. Shrinking from 
drawing suspicion upon the innocent, or wnon 
inv one, andalmost feeling her loss as ber crime, 
it cost Violet an effort of resolution before she 
eould go down stave to make it known, whieh 
heat last did with trembling and hesitation, as 
it it were wrong to hint at having been robbed, 
Professor Crypnes was startled, The lnggage 
had Jain all mmeht at the hotel, and had been 
etched a considerable way that morning, by 
common porters > yet on none of those his sus. 
picions rested ; whileon Monsienr Kustache, whe 
vas at this moment before lim, nailing up some- 

} 

al 


hy 
hinge 


wwout a draperv in the back drawing-room, 
his eves inveiuntarily fixed, Nature herself had 
egibly vritten rogue about the parodquet beak 
nd up-turned corners of the mouth of the Jate 
oticer of Napoleon's Gauards, Yet this was sup- 
posing rather sharp practice in «a Major-Domo, 
iardiv vet installed, And what was one poor 
twenty pounds, filehed from a young woman, to 
the risk of detection. and the joss of character 
ind places) The character was, perhaps, of no 
ureab steriing or marketable value ; but place 
must be something to one who had apparently 
not been without ihe pressing need of it; or who 
tur better opportunities of committing 
rouberies. 


‘ ished 


* Are you quite sure you have examined your 
desk properly ©) asked the Professor. 

Ob, turthbat, returned Violet, attempting te 
Shiiie, 

~~ Well, my dear, you must not mind it; it is 
“i0ss and & provocation: but 1 will net let you 
annoy yourself, Whatis a poor twenty pounds?” 

[his was frank and kind; yet Violet felt, ne- 
vertheless, that a puor twenty pounds was just 
bow very uch to her. She would have told of 


with her inauspicious finery, and resvived to, her precicaument with Madame, but this Miss 


abide by Ler purpose of attempting to return it. | ©mpps evaded, by suyang, with forced gaety, 
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«And we are both drowned in debt to the 
wpillimer. papa. I am not enre but Mademoi- 
elle will, to-night, dream of bailiffs and the 
pleat.” . | 
The Profeseor laughed heartily. cre he said — 
«fy the present circumstances of the family, 
ath all the servants new, and the baggare hav- 
ag been transferred from one place to another, 
| deem it prident to say nothing about this in 
explicable loss ; but it must be the lost.’ And, 
sith this consolation, Violet was left ta he enter 
rained by Polly with anecdotes, with which her 
oth had been instrueted by her father. of emi 
nent singers. managers, literary characters, and 
embers of Par hament. whe ent the best figures 


sf never possessed 


any people about town, yet 
ne shilling of their own, and always epent the 
most recklessly when they hod not a farthing te 
spend and were drowned in debt 


jhey must he very wrete hed and law minded 


’ 


eonte those, whow tingly smh) ct themselves to 
sale mortification and mean misery, and anly to 
maintain a fulse shew that IMpoces en no oene: 
Jthongh such deception were not in itself most 
ontemptible.” 

scat 


foglv: ** To must sey, Mademoiselle. that. for oa 


Virtnens indignation | returned Polly, 
Jtriet young jady, you are remarkably free in the 
se of the phrase © low-minded” What do you 
ean hy it a” 

t think.” re 


“thongh T wes not aware thet I 


‘The phrase is plains enengh, 
turned Violet ; 
sed it ao frequently . low principled, low-think 
ng people might be as apt 
neak of jow-lived people . 

fo be sure | do volear, menn people, that 
otter on inoa paltry peddling way, when they 
ight rise. if they had spirit, and better them 
elves, But here comes Mir Barker, to act ex 
lanatory dictionary for ue,’ 

Mr Barker had a gracious reception from both 
ahies; he olanted himself, on this wet morning, 
t their work-table : and then there was musie, 
nd then jluneh: and the Professor and Jack 


ame in tegether, the former looking rather 


OOmMmy, 
You are 
parker. Vi \’ 


quite right ino your conjecture, 
futher may go whistle for that 
‘itry place promised to Ned by Sir George 
ees: Lam convinced he has given it to another 
iready - 


the fellow was scarce civil even in lying 


'u® this morning.” 


Just like the man—like them all,’ 


; rker < 


replied 
‘got all he can of you, and will be 
st gratetul for favours to come. Charles 
erhert, who is a generous, onen-hearted fellow, 
‘le @ minor, involved himself thousands deep 
“help that friend—ruined himself, in fact, for 
‘'r George and one or two more of those scamps ; 
‘Mt would have been utterly ruined had not his 
‘eD-mother been a woman of uncommon cene- 
“sity, Yet, [ do not fancy that he likes his 
‘pendence altogether: yesterday, he was sound- 
“me, in a roundabout way, about the proba- 


‘tv of a man at his age beginning the study of | 


a 


oF medicine. rhe latter | declared the 


You often yourself 
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readiest profession, as a man’s blunders cannet 
sn easily he detected there,” 

‘ Apropos medicine was the favourite purenit 
of my son Edmund, whom Sit George Leee has 
need sa infamonely,” 

Jack squinted tremendously nf his papa be. 
fore he rejoined—“ Ah, Ned is half a doctor 
already: he pounded six months with Bolne, 
But | have another iden: that theatre the pro- 
prietors of the Cerberus were erecting— it wont 
do: but it is in a poprrlons gin drinking and 
psalm-esinging neighhourlood, and LT aunderstand 
they speenlate npoen con ertine it into a taber 
nacle Now 


tolerable sponfer 


asheisa 
his brend is baked” 
Make a Methodist parson ofmy brother ! 
cried Polly, 
Pays vw 


Sane 


_ if Ned have a voration 


fossing her head died unfully 
tt, Poll, let me tell you: 


nions fellowes are almost sure to marry 


and those 


ricly old oirle one. fro, three. in suecession I 
vish Thada vocation: but it wont snit 
Violet looked up with a feeling of horror > but 
the Professor pitian end to what seemed to her 
the seerilegions project 
Noa eon of mine ehall deseend tn any enel 
low, paltry profession,” said he, solemnly, © te 
if ever I 
it sholl hein the Chureh, 


the eternal diserace of his family 
have a sonin erders, 
sir, the Chureh of Fnuland the only church for 
raentlemon — and net among low lived puritan. 
icnl sectarians. | 

thanked mea 


Nav, father, you might have 


for the hint. any way SH ppose, then, nes Ned 
did pore dries ioria fow monthe. we innke him 


Barker 
medicine requires the 


r doctor What say you 
Phe profession of 

study of years. whieh will eeoree eerve me at 

press nt formy sen 

Barker will tell 

first, 


coining of 


Yenars ' nonsense, prpr. 


yor hetter thinners There nore three linee: 


obstetrics, then dental surgery n 


money, 
\ dentist ! with eon. 


Polly 


Surely, Quintin, you for. 


interrupted 
temptiuoans disgust, 
vet yourself altegether 

Sheer prov incial ienorance, Poll, my darling 
»sneceseful dentiet 1 a great 
tit the town is overrun with them— that’s the 
obstetrics—_unless Ned 


gro to some foreign 


r) London TYv mY, 


} 
| 
facet: eo | vote for 
could be a nerves doctor 
watering place, and coddle and curry favour 
with some woman of quality who will trumpet his 
praises, and make his fortune Ile ia a emooth- 
spoken, well-looking, imposing young fellow, 
my aforesaid brother Ned, Mr Barker, who will 
learn to curry favour among the women. He 
were not papa’s own son else.” | Here the Pro- 
miled conceitedly, and shook his pater- 
nal head at his incorrigible elder born. | “ One 
season may float him ; and | wonld rather prefer 
obstetrics :-—the nerve line is uncertain— fine 
ladies are demd fickle and capricious, even to 
their doctor.” 

The plan was worth considering. The Pro- 
fessor was convineed that one literary gentle. 


man was quite enough in the family; and # 


fessor 


| 
| 
| 
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learned profession looked well. ‘ Dr Edmund 
Cryppes, the celebrated accoucheur:” It sound- 
ed well. 

“« With the aid of the Cerberus, and our con- 
nexion, we might, at worst, carry a city lecture- 
ship for Mr Edmund,” said Barker; “ and that 
is an opening.” 

“ You are too good, sir,” returned the Pro- 
fessor, bowing: “and if Edmund, with his pre- 
sent medical knowledge, matured by a winter at 
Edinburgh.” 

“ Paris, father, and a little judicious puffing,” 
cried Jack; ‘“* Barker will tell you how. Ned 
must write in the foreign medical journals—that 
can be managed for him—and get a tail of capi- 
tal letters to his name, and open correspond. 
ence with the learned. like himself, abroad. His 
recommendations ought to doa great deal for Dr 
Von Rutsch, or whatever it might be, at Stock- 
holm or Vienna, and, no doubt, they will re- 
turn their learned correspondent like kindness, 
It is all my eye, that sort of flip for flap. But I 
would try the women first; one fashionable pet- 
ticoat is worth fifty thesis-makers to a young 
town physician,” 

“ How you rattle on, Jack ; why, Mademoiselle, 
as usual, is believing you in earnest, I suppose,” 
said the Professor, as Violet, with grave abstrac- 
tion, sat apart, more deeply engaged with the idea 
of her overwhelming debts than anything else, 
though a needle and a bit of womanly pretence 
for idleness were in her hands. 

Once it occurred to her, and the idea brought 
relief, that she might take Mrs Marion Linton 
into her counsels, and employ her to negotiate 
with the milliner; but though she believed the 
Scotchwoman to be both honest, shrewd, and 
kindly, her manners were gruff, or not such as 
invited the confidence of a young and sensitive 
girl. She now longed for the arrival of her 
friend Susan, to whom she could have partially 
opened her mind; but days and weeks passed 
on, and Professor Cripps appeared to have for- 
gotten that he had either a wife or children ina 
provincial town. His oblivion might have been 
forgiven, as, between business, pleasure, and 
finance, the Professor was occupied to distraction. 

The first paragraph, which really told usefully 
on the fortunes of Mr Cripps, ran nearly as fol- 
lows: — 

‘We are authorized to state that the august 
mother of an illustrious Princess, in whom the 
dearest hopes of England repose, has engaged 
the celebrated composer, Professor Cryppes, (the 
instrnetor of Mademoiselle Gabrielle, ) to give her 
Roval Highness finishing lessons in singing, for 
which purpose he goes three times a-week to 
Claremont. ‘The Professor's admirable style is 
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said to combine the energy of the German school | 


with the purity and beauty of the Italian.” 
There was, as things go in the world, no great 
harm, perhaps, in this announcement ; and if a 
few people knew it to be totally false, it Was scarce 
worth any ones while to contradict it. In an- 
other week, the Professor's phaeton-cab and tall 
horse, (another purchase besides the fawn-col- 


_ chanical defect. 






oured ponies,) might have been seen at sey 

fashionable doors at the West End; and, hefore 
a month elapsed, ladies of title, fond and Anxious 
mothers, were besieging his door, entreating that 
the names of their beautiful daughters might at 
least be placed on the Professor's list ; and that 
if not in the present, then in tne following 606. 
son, they might have the immense benefit of hj, 
instructions, or those of his pupil. But neithe, 
money nor love could prevail with the Ppp. 
fessor to allow his accomplished pupil to give 
a few lessons to the Ladies D——, and th, 
Honourable Misses E-——, and the rich Port. 
land Place heiress, Miss F——, whose fortune 
was half a million at least. The Professop 
ever smiled, shook his head mysteriously, and 





was proof to influence, cajoling, and entreaty, 
Mademoiselle, the wonderful Mademoiselle, never 
sung save inhisown house, and rarely to strangers 
even there. 
at all to his musical parties; and, after waiting 
a whole night, Mademoiselle—who was as capri- 
cious as the most spoiled and the highest of her 
tribe—might have headach, or cold, or hoarse. 


It was such a faveur to be invited 


ness, or, as likely, airs. 

It was, however, as the Professor began to 
have a guess, ‘a thing quite possible to overdo 
this. In London, no mere lion or lioness ean 
possibly draw out a very long existence ; their 
nights are numbered, 

The spring was advancing, and sovereigns were 
still flowing in, ina golden tide; but they wereat 
least as rapidly running out again; and Mademoi- 
selle’s original repugnance to make the desired 
effort was become stronger, if that were possible. 
Her health was suffering from anxiety, her bloom 
vanishing, and her mysterious reputation could 
not much longer be supported either by para- 
graphs inthe Cerherus and other prints, or by 
the whispers of those thrice-fortunate attachés 
and young men of fashion who, frequenting the 
Professor's parties and petits soupers, spread 
abroad her fame. 

66 Cryppes’ Musical Box,” * Cryppes’ Nest of 
Nightingales” in Regent's Park, became a kind of 
by-word among the minors in the Clubs; and the 
well-managed affectation of an exclusion which 
really excluded nobody, enhanced the value of 
the entrée. Sir George Lees had so far con 
qnered the fear of the Professor attempting to 
borrow money from him, that he went almost 
every night. The great Signiors of the Opera 
House—not yet opened for the season—had 
never absented themselves when they had no 
better engagements; and now the Signoras 
condescended. It was an exceedingly plea 
sant house. Many of the best men of the se 
son were to be met there, and not too many 
ladies; and, if everything was not quite au fait, 
ease, pleasure, and gaiety atoned for mere me- 
As for the wonderful Mademo- 
selle, once seen, she was not 30 very formidable. 
It was the opinion of the professional people 
that she never would appear on the stage at all, 


and, most certainly, not succeed if she did. She 


wanted “ nerve,” 
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One of the most regular visiters, at this time, 
was the Professor's friend and security, Mr 
Charles Herbert, who had a general invitation, 
hoth for the two Public nights of each week and 
the Family night. Ever chiding his own irreso- 
lution, Charles felt, when the hour came, unable 
to stay away. Violet did not always appear; 
and sometimes, when she did, she looked per- 
tectly wretched, as if she had been weeping, or 
as ‘f anger or violence had been employed to 
force her upon an uncongenial scene, 

Che kindling glanees, the flush of innocent 
pleasure ith which Herbert was welcomed by her, 
when appearing unexpectedly, now spoke even 
less plainly than the shy timidity with which, at 
other times, she avoided his approach ;—spoke 
plainly to all save him, whom love had taught 
fear and reverence, 

After her arrival in London, Herbert had 
often joined the little quiet parties which the 
Professor made to shew his pupil and his daughter 
the most celebrated places in the neighbour- 
hood; and on the dayat Richmond, and the other 
at Windsor, and a third at Hampton Court, when 
Mr Burke Barker was giving his attentions to 
Miss Cripps— 
than the editor of the Cerherus supposed it: pos- 
sible he ever could be again with any woman 
Violet fell, as if by a natural arrangement, to 
the care of Herbert. 
happicst of his whole life; and their memory was 


These days had been the 


fond'y dwelt upon; for now the presence of 
her who had made them blest, was often more 
painful than her absence, from the equivocal 
circle by which she was surrounded, There was, 
however, more to excite the disgust of Ilerbert 
Count Zanderschloss 
was evidently more odious to Violet than was 
Jack Cripps. 
litans, affuchés of all nations, seemed alike indif 


than to alarm his jealousy. 
Russians, Bavarians, and Neapo- 


ferent to her, where they were not absolutely 
disavreeable; though noneof these foreigners were 
so disayreeable as Sir George Lees and Colone!] 
Rivers, whom she would have avoided by taking 
ina quadrille with Jack himself. Mr 
Burke Barker was the only individual with whom 


reiuge 


she cared to converse; and he, whatever else he 
might be, was well educated and literary, and the 
evident admirer of Miss Cripps. 

The coincidence in opinion and sentiment be- 
tween Charles Herbert and herse!f, at this time, 
Their 
minds—their voung, fresh, and loving hearts— 
Were as instruments attuned ; and, with bewitch- 
ing simplicity, Violet would sometimes be sur- 
prised into the involuntary expression of her 
astonishment at Herbert saying the very thing 
Sie had been thinking; and that their walks, 
readings, or conversations, suggested the same 
In these harmo- 
Hivus sentiments Herbert had often at first asso- 
Clated his mother, savying—* You are after my 
mother's own heart, Vivlet ;” or, “‘ This is ex- 
actly the opinion of my mother ;” and, in such 
moments, the bosom of the orphan girl dilated 
With pride and h INDI NESS 5 but, latterly, Herbert 


ft *. ° 
often struck Violet as almost miraculous, 


iMages, sentiments, and ideas. 


| 
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avoided mentioning his mother, who had declined 
the rather obtrusive advances of her neighbour, 
Miss Cripps. Once or twice Violet had met Mrg 
Herbert walking nearherown residence, The lady 
at first gazed fixedly at her ; and once blushing 
deeply, Violet curtsied by an involuntary motion, 
and the lady had not returned even the slight. 
est token of recognition. Violet, indeed, felt 
that she had no right to expect this civility 
though the incident covered her with deeper con. 
fusion and imvarted a sense of affront; and the 


dim hope that she might be made known to one 


with whom he was more in love | 


whom, at humble distance, she admired and loved, 
vanished, and left in its place mortification and 
shame, and many painful thoughts. The son 
sought her society, but the mother whom he 
adored avoided her, 

as we have noticed, in the 
excitement, bustle, and anxiety of his new life, 
seemed entirely to forget that he had a wife in 


Professor Cripps, 


the country; and his daughter, oscillating be- 
tween vanity inthe attentions of Count Redolpho 
Zanderschloss, and a few more of her father’s gay 
and fashionable visiters, and pride in the con. 
quest of the © talented journalist,” shared in this 
temporary oblivion of distant domestic ties, and 


-at last came to say— I dare say, on the whole, 


papa, it is more prudent for mamma and the rest 
to remain where they are for a while, save Ed- 
mund; they could net, in the meanwhile, do ue 
any good here, and London is so horridly expen- 
sive to people who attempt any kind of style, as 
we must do.” But not so thought Violet, who 


longed for the presence of even the uncongenial, 





hard, and acrid matron, to give some appearance 
of respectability to the establishment, and to in- 
troduce the order and economy which, she feared, 
were sadly wanted in the regulation of the house- 
hold: and not so thought the indignant and ne- 
glected wife and mother herself, who, one fine 
day, when the family were assembled at lunch, 
more to the surprise than the joy of her husband 
and daughter, arrived in a hackney-coach, loaded 
and stuffed, outside and in, with all manner of 
boxes and bundles, much like a stroller’s van; to 
the eternal disgrace of the Professor's elegant 
doorway, and the endless amusement of the 
ladies’-maids and footmen in the neighbourhood, 
those of Mrs Herbert included. From Jack 
alone his mother’s reception was sincerely core 
dial, 

“This is, indeed, an unexpected pleasure,” 
said the Professor, embracing his travel-stained 
lady, whose natural temper a cold and fatiguing 
night journey had not improved, 

Soh, Cripps !—You have got everything vastly 
fine about you here. A merry world, if it last, 
sir,” observed Mrs Cripps, untying the strings of 
her bonnet, to give herself air or vent. 

“(© mother, such nonsense,” said Polly, ad. 
vancing to assist her mother. “ You don't 
observe Mademoiselle. . . . My father isin 
the fair way of making a handsome fortune. 
Your ideas must expand, mamma—indeed they 
must. We are in a new world here.” 

Mrs Cripps nodded to Violet, and gazed on 
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Jack, yet without those symptoms of gritified 
maternal pride which might have been expected. 
‘©What refreshment will you take, mother? 
We have just had lunch, and don’t dine till eight, 
when papa’s business engagements are over.” 

“ Dine at eight !—very pretty !—two dinners 
in one day. I fancy it was about high time I 
was looking afteryou. Fine management, truly ! 
—and company almost every night. . . . But 
I'll take anything—a bit of cold meat anda glass 
of porter. . . . Andso that palavering fel- 
low, Sir George, has done nothing for you, Cripps, 
—nothing but eat your ham and chicken, and 
drink your wine, and fancy you highly hen. 
oured all the while. It won’t do, sir. It won't 
do, I can tell you. You are on the wrong scent, 
—and Edmund kept back ; that is one of my 
particular errands to London,” 

“Let us give this hour to pleasure, my life,” 
said the Professor, with affected vivacity. “ We 
discard business for this day. I have taken a 
line, my dear, and all is in train for Edmund ; 
we have a plan—so hang Sir George and his 
paltry places. Welcome to Regent's Park, Mrs 
Cripps.” 

The Professor required the renovating glass of 
Madeira, which he filled up as Mike Twig en- 
tered to announce that the hackney coachman 
waited for his fare—seven shillings and sixpence ; 
and hoped, as the parcels were so numerous, the 
Jady would remember him. 

«Monsieur Eustache will settle it,” said the 
Professor, frowning; ‘‘those trifles are his de- 
partment.” 

‘Seven and sixpence !”" exclaimed Mrs Cripps. 
“The rascal has not brought mea mile and a 
half—pretty extortion, indeed!) Remember him! 
—veer, I'll remember him. Lie ought to be horse- 
whipped,” 

‘© Mounsheer ha’n’t got no money,” put in 
Mike, drily, in the first pause, “* Mounsheer had 
none to give the milkman, yesterday ; and the 
coal aint sent in becuz” 

* Hold your impertinent tongue, fellow,” in- 
terrupted the angry Professor. ‘ Miss Cripps, 
have you any small change ?—these coachman 
never have a rap of change about them, and a 
sovereign is scarce safe in their fingers. Mon- 
sieur, who is my cash-keeper for small matters, 
is run out also it seems. Inthe Regent’s Park 
one ought to keep a stock of silver.” 

Miss Cripps rather feared she had not as much, 
expressing herself with embarrassment; while 
Jack for himself gaily cried— 

‘* Not a tester, papa mine, to keep the devil 
from dancing a hornpipe in my pocket. Indeed 
I have given up carrying a purse—'tis a low and 
an ungentlemanly practice, and only exposes one 
to being spunged. © Mademoiselle ! 1 see 
you are of the old reg me,” he continued, as 
Violet, blushing and hesitating, ofered her last 
half sovereign to Polly, trying to affect an air 
of indifference, and like other desperate debtors, 
thinking © what difference does it make,” though 
fully aware, from the many little circumstances, 
forced upon her notice during the last month, 
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that her own bit of gold was probably the Only 
one to. day under that splendid roof, or around a 
board loaded with expensive delicacies for the 
plain nvonday refreshment. The Professor nog 
hurriedly rose. His cab was waiting—and wait. 
ing al-o were the Ladies V . and the Ladies 
Ww , and the Hon, Misses 7—— for theiy 
weekly lesson, 

“ Have something nice for dinner, Polly, to 
welcome Mrs Cripps to town. Adieu, ladies, 
Perhaps some friend may Giop in to dinner with 
me.” 

Mrs Cripps, on Polly’s prompting, rose to see 
her lord drive off; a little natural vaniiy or 
conjugal exultation neutralizing her previous 
acerbity. 

The family had been going a-head at a furious 
rate, while the prerogative of its liege lady lay 
in abeyance; but lunch fairly over, she lost no 
time in entering upon her onerous duties, in 
which she shewed herself a woman of action, and 
one determined to assert her rights, from the 
cellar to the attic, over the household, the aniazed 
Monsieur Eustache included. 

“Quelle béle! Peste!—sacre!” ejaculated Mon- 
sieur, as he attended her from place to place, 
giving but a lame account of his stewardship, 

The preternat@ral exertions of Mrs Cripps on 
this day did not in the least unfit her for making 
up long arrears with the delinquent Professor, 
as soon as they were left tele-a-tcte, by Polly 
having followed Violet, to pour into some sym- 
pathetic bosom the interesting confidence that 
Mr Burke Barker had proposed! The congra- 
tulations of Violet were warm and _ sincere; for 
Polly seemed so happy, and, for the time, 80 
amiable, that it was impossible to withhold her 
sympathy ; yet she wondered that a man 80 
clever and accomplished should have admired 
Polly Cripps, handsome asshegertainly was, and 
agreeable as she could seem. But, to ladies of 
all ages, it will, we fear, to the end of time, re- 
main a wonder and a puzzle, how certain men can 
fancy certain women. And Polly was assuredly 
mot sordid in her preference ; for her W—— 
admirer, the manfacturer’s son, was much richer 
than Barker; and on this Violet grounded 4 
sincere compliment. 

“Oh, Mr Benjee may or may not be rich: all 
will depend on his father and mother, and old 
Methodist aunts ; and I know they hate me, and 
all of us, as much as I despise them. Barker 
has at least a thousand a-year, and very great 
prospects, if our party get it; or whether they 
do or not, they cannot want him. He is going 
down to an election next week—if I let him— 
where he will be everything.” 

‘A thousand a-year is a handsome income.” 

‘It will do for a beginning. If a clever man 
like Barker, in Lendon, really love a woman, he 
can, somehow, always contrive to maintain her as 
becomes their station. My father has always 
said that. No doubt I might do better; and, 
even as an actress, gain a larger income ; but, 00 
matter—I have accepted dear Barker. My mother 
may not be satisfied; but all the rest of the 
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‘y think that she ought ; and I am of age, 
, 1 wish Charles Herbert 


fam 
and may please myself, 
had my spirit, Gabrielle; but he has not, and most 
luckily for you; for any connexion of the kind 
ld be utter ruin to your professional pros- 

cts—you that may be rich and famous, and 
marry much higher than anything that proud 


wou 


Mrs Herbert’s son can offer you. What an in- 
solent, supercilieus woman that is!” 

« How can you talk so, Miss Cripps. Why 
should Mr Herbert's name be associated with 
mine? Though for me, certainly, Mrs Herbert 
may marry her son to any one she pleases ; yet | 
that gentle being surely looks anything rather 
than insolent or supercilious.” 

“Well, my dear; but don’t ery. 
to see you shew so much proper spirit. 
italtogether right to have Charles dangling so 
much about us, now that I am known to be en- 
gaged. I must speak to papa about that.” 
~“ Anything youl ike,” said Violet, hardly able 
to refrain from tears. ‘ Only 1T would) much 
rather nothing whatever were said on the sub- 
ject. Mr Herbert has been very civil tous ; but 
for particular attentions—oh, ne, no—for hea- 
ven's sake, do not expose me to the ridicule of 
having ‘magined” She could get no farther. 

“Well, Gabrielle, never ming him,” replied 
Polly, too much wrapt up in ber own good for- 
taneto heed the distress of her companion, “ Be 
asinger in hich reputation, and you will bring 
Herbert to your feet. Good bye, dear. How 
strange it is to bea bride, Gabrielle, or about 
tobe one. [ feel like a winged creature.” 

While this was passing, and while Violet sought 
her little French bed, with feelings anything 
but joyous and spousal, Mrand Mrs Cripps were 
holding, below, not the most amicable of family 
councils, The lady was full of complaints and 
reproaches ; and the burden of every oration 
was—“ Where is*all this to end?” and Mrs 
Cripps threw herself about on the damask sofa, 
making its joints creak in a way that would 
have horrified its refined owner. 

“They wish to get you out of this trumpery } 
house already—-and the sooner the better. Don't 
fancy that 1 am not aware of your goings on, 
Mr Cripps, Polly, at least, I fan- 
cied, would have played her cards better, when 
I gained the point, with no small trouble, of 
Mr Benjamin taking her letters; and I'm cer- 
tain, the smallest management would have made 
him renew his addresses, when out of the reach 
of these old, greedy wretches. But I suppose 
your fine duings here frightened him, as they 
Must any sensible man. You are the talk of all 
WF cane 
“D—n W—,” returned the Professor, 
10 could not plead guiltless to Shuffleton’s | 
attorney having impertinently intimated that | 
the house would be required, at farthest, imme- | 
“ately after Easter, and who was conscious that | 
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Many ‘trifles,” as he called long bills. were al- 
veady pressing upon him; but was it like a 
*oman of sense—was it like a wife, to reproach 
™42Wi0 hal done and was doing such great | 
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things fer his family, and who had made such 
way in society. ‘‘ Come, now, my dear, be rea- 
sonable, good-humoured, like yourself+you 
know that all W—— and Mrs Somers Stecks, 
on the back of it, is bursting with envy to hear 
of the way in which we have got forward.” 

Mrs Cripps hoped this was true, and she was 
softened, yet she returned to the charge. 

« But, Cripps, 1 see nothing solid—nothing 
solid, sir—such as a connexion with a man of 
a wealthy, if vulgar family, would have been ; 
and as for that Mr Burke Barker” 

« You have taken a prepossession against my 
friend, Barker, ma'am; your son Jack's best 
man worth cultivating. 
He may grow into 





friend. There is a 
There is no limit to his rise, 
a second Sheridan !” 

« Fiddle, faddle, Cripps—Benjamin will have 
fifteen thousand pounds, every penny of it.” 

« And never get a step farther, take my word, 
Barker will, in all likehood, get into Parliament 
—-his talents "-—— 

«And why not my son Jack, as well. Is he 
cleverer than our Jack ? and | don’t above half 
like Jack’s appearance either, poor fellow. Mr 
Benjamin would have settled a jointure of three 
hundred a-year on Polly, I dare say, if she had 
managed well.” 

‘Miss Cripps gives me a son-in-law worth, 
to my family, ten hundred a-year, madam,” 

‘Only he has not a sixpence, gambles, and is 
very extravagant, and drowned in debt.” 

«Poh, poh, Mrs Cripps; you are not to judge, 
by vulgar rules, of a man like Barker. Polly 
likes him too—and the girl has a right to please 
herself” 

“Oh, surely, sir; please herself. Your son 
Edmund too, who, like an idiot as he is, has been 
sighing and dying for your wonderful pupil, for 
these five months, should ulso please himself, 
and propose for her, though Juliana Stocks, a girl 
of fortune, has been almost throwing herself at 
him.” 

‘Foolish puppy! my pupil!” replied the 
Professor, contemptuously ; the man of taste 
and yvenius, for the moment, triumphing over 
the father. 

“I fancy my son is not good enough for 
her, Mr Cripps,” retorted the angry lady, who 
had not furgotten the pride of a mother. ‘“ Ma- 
demoiselle attired in the first fashion, and driv- 
ing ubout in her carriage, must marry a man of 
family and fortune, sir; while your daughter 
throws herself away ona fellow who has nota 
penny save what he scribbles for. Upon my ve- 
racity, Mr Cripps, you have managed finely with 
your family. That wretch, Susan, too, peaking 
and pining for a still lower fellow of that sort. 
I shall be glad to make her over to Mistress 
Stocks, as a governess, to keep her away from 
London, for | make no doubt, but that she will 
run off with the vagabond if she once find him,” 

« What do you mean about my pupil, madam, 
marrying a man of fortune, or any man what- 
ever:” 

‘© ] mean Mr Charles Herbert, siz, A man of 
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large estate—no less. I mean that, after all the 
trouble and expense at which you have been 
with that girl's education, Mr Cripps, you will 
never make a penny by her for your family.” 

She was, beyond doubt, a coarse-minded per- 
son, Mrs Cripps: the Professor often felt that ; 
which, however, only meant, after all, that she 
went directly to points, which he approached 
gingerly, and by circumbendibus ; partly, per- 
haps, to conciliate the feelings of others, and not 
a little to spare his own. 

“« My pupil is my pupil, ma am; firmly articled ; 
under heavy penalties. . . . . I know my 
ground, Mrs Cripps—you have done well about 
that foolish Susan; but my daughter, Maria, she 
is the pride of my family: in her prudence and 
tact I have the utmost confidence. If she has 
bestowed her affections on my friend Barker 
I despise sordid considerations—I give my daugh- 
ter with confidence and pleasure to my friend!” 

Mrs Cripps growled inarticulately. 

“ We have made up a little party to dine at 
Richmond to-morrow ; I fear you will be too fa- 
tigued to join us; and my pupil has long re- 
quested liberty to spend a Sunday afternoon with 
an old Scotch nurse, who lives somewhere off 
the Strand. Mike Twig, or, if she prefers, one 
of the housemaids, may attend her, and fetch her 
home, or she may take a coach, at least, back. 
She is not cto hear of, nor be in any way annoyed 
With this nonsense you tell of Edmund's passion ; 
nor by any member of my family, maam.” The 
Professor's tone became imperative. 
derstand me, Mrs Cripps. 
pupil is a person of the utmost consequence,” 

Mrs Cripps was a little subdued, and also too 
indignant to reply. 


‘ You une 


In this family, my 


Father, daughter, and pupil, 
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together, were bearing too hard upon her; even | 


her darling Jack was grieving and disappointing 
her. No doubt his air and demeanour had im- 
proved astonishingly ; but he had not pushed his 
way one inch on what she called “ solid ground,’ 
So reasoned Mrs Cripps in the strength of pro- 
vincial ideas and impressions, but they wradually 
gave way. She was now living | 
however uncertain might be the tenure by which 
it was held ; she was driven about by her son in 
her husband's handsome phaeton; her husband's 
income, reckoned by his own arithmetic and the 
W standard, seemed immense; handsome 
dresses had been ordered for her, but not at 
Madame Ramsden’s ; her children were to be 
brought to town immediately, and her eldest 
daughter was a bride! Mre Cripps had been 
more or less than wife. mother, and woman, could 
her ill-humour or her reasonable fears have stood 
Out against so many mollifying influences ; and, 
besides, Mrs Cripps had full domestic employ- 
ment. 





circumstance to her was, that the want of small 
change, 30 pressingly experienced on Saturday 


Mr Cripps put twenty sovereigns into his lady's 
hand, telling her that their tradespeople supplied 


na fine house, 


Easter, or, at any rate, at Midsummer ; this sum 
was for the postman and pocket-money—mere 
current nothings. Before an hour had elapsed. 
Jack had coaxed his affectionate mother out of 
a fourth of her stock of ready money ; but, og 
that same day, he did the family some service, 





CHAPTER VIII, 

“Barker wont go it, governor; he is so ep. 
gaged incourting Poll, and— bet ween ourselves 
raising the needful for his matrimony, that no 
good is to be got of him. IT am aware of the 
emergency, and have made a glorious pen-and. 
ink splash myself. 


not have the bowels of Christians who will annoy 


The rascally tradesmen can. 


you after this announcement, till your great 
venture is tried; and dont deserve a half far. 
thing in the pound if they de. Hearken!" and 
Jack read: 

“Laud we the Gods! The genuine English 
Opera is about to be revived, with more than 
the brilliancy of its pristine era, We understand 
that the celebrated Professor Cry ppes, the Ita 
. | ‘* NO, hang it, 
I must score ont Italionized ; that dont chime,’ 


lianized-English composer- 


interjected Jack. |—* English composer, is en- 
gaged upon a serious opera, in which his pupil, 
Mademoiselle Gabrielle, of whom fame speaks 
wonders, is to sustain the part of the heroine. 
The subject of the opera is the beantcous Queen 
of Scots, and the enamoured and ambitious min- 
strel and cavalier, Chasteller, who expiated his 
daring gallantry upon the seaffold, not without 
suspicion of having created a very tender inte- 
rest in the bosom of a princess ever devoted to 
music and poetry. It is whispered that the pens 
of Mr FE. L. Be. and TV. Mare engaged upon the 
recitative and lyrical parts of this splendid com. 
position, which excites no small sensation in the 
fashionable as well as in the musical world. 
One superb scene was rehearsed last night at 
the Professor's residence, in the Rewent’s lark, 
before a distinguished party of foreign amateurs 
and the elite of the London musical world. At 


its close, the Prince ss di ho~ clasped \lade- 


| moiselle in her arms, kissed her repeatedly, and, 


are not 


| assumed, 
In the meanwhile, not the least satisfactory | 


plucking the jewelled tiara from her own regal 
brows, placed it with her own hands among the 
fair tresses of the lovely syren who so charm 
ingly personated tie beautiful Queen. Made- 
moiselle is still se young, that, careful as her 
education has been, her teacher is of opinion, 
that the full powers of her astonishing orgaa 
yet completely developed, any more 
than her artistic skill. Her face is extremely 
lovely, and her tigure of the most sylph-like 
mould, Notwithstanding her foreign name, 
which is believed, for family reasons, to be 
her style is purely English. The 
hew syren is understood to be sprung of a noble, 


but decayed French family, a younger branch of 
_ the house of Chatelrault,and ruined by the Reve 
morning, had vanished befure Puesday noon, when | 


lution, Mademoiselle, though ustrict Protestant, 
was educated in a convent, where her magne 
ticent voice, remarkable, among the chow # 


everything, aud all the bills would be settled after | nuus and pupils, for its purity, flexibility, and 
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gs, was accidentally discovered by the ma- 
rof the Italian Opera of Paris, who chanced 
to be at Dieppe with the Court. Save for her re- 
igious scruples, the young Catalani would have 
peen adopted by the Duchess d’Angouleme, who 
gettied a pension upon her. he late overthrow 
of the Bourbon dynasty again reduced this gifted 
creature and her family to the utmost distress ; 
and, overcoming her strong repugnance to pub- 
lie life, she has nobly sacrificed her own feelings 
tothe interests of the beloved family, of whom she 
sow forms the sole dependence, The youthful 
syren —— 
«Stay there, Jack,’ said the Professor, grave- 
ly, “Ie not this a /eefle too strong.’ 
“« What, sir, my chef Tonvre 2? ‘Too strong ? 
not a bit of it: your own hints, merely para 


phrased by Barker. Come, order Eustache to | 
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art, of home production, at all tolerable, or else 
that it is the pink of all perfection. Then he 
loves, nay, worships aristocracy, all the while 
affecting sturdy independence ; and, as for beau- 
ty, no beauty can equal English beauty; in 
which the animal is for once right—by accident, 
But John is a soft-hearted monster at bottom, 


and, with all his airs of bravado, values the 


fetch another bottle of claret, and we shall discuss | 


the heads seriatim, My good papa, youare behind 
theage. Now, I flatter myselt, TE begin thoroughly 
to understand this sort of work: either how to 
tickle John Bull, or foueh him gently on the raw. 
lf you come it too hard, the monster gets frac 
tious, and bolts, and perhaps kieks you down in 
bis uproarious fits. Barker may be cleverer at 
ysing the stronger alkalis—-he has the trick of 
t,and the nature too; but let me alene for ap 
Bit Il] eall down 
Barker, who is billing with Polly up stairs, tocen 


plying the sie soft sawder’ 
Fancy so aerid a chap as that in 
any 


if she but knows how to entangle 


vince you... 
love—yet he is, as they call it, 
sort of girl 
4 mans vanity 


Let alone 


what a precious fool she may 
make of him. Polly's health, governor—-you have 
a daughter. sir.’ 

The Professor mused, and Jack went off. and 
re-appeared arminarm with his friend, when the 
study was resumed, 

“Is not this the 


juired Jack, when, with due emphasis, he had 


very thing, Barker?” in 


wain read over his paragraph, ve Is it not oa 


alone, Professor. for 


hey.devy now ? Let me 


snowing athing or two, Depend on it, this is 
st the neat thing for you, Had your pupil 
with 


) 
: Parisi in, or even a St Petersbu rah ame, blaz 


een a dashing, dominant, toreign beauty, 


” before her path, the case would have been 

Ask Barker else. Then the 
would flight to 
courier, to 


totally opposite, 


wading events have been. a 


Hamburgh in the disguise of a 
‘eape the amorous persecution of some Grand 
Duke the blood,—or 


jealousy of the kmpress. 


or Prince of haply the 
Kvery man should 
‘stunderstand his own trade. 
oo me.”’ 


Leave putting 





“T must say,” replied Barker, “ that this, as | 


‘ preliminary announcement, is not far amiss, 
Jack. Honest John Bull—biess him for a dear, 
edulous, good-natured soul—rather enjoys 
ing pleasantly duped. It does him good, if 
‘¢does not find it out; and no great harm if 
“¢ coes; it makes his bile percolate. Next 
being the most conceited of monsters in his 


“rtreme nationality—his English Clayism—the | 


domestic affections, perhaps, above everything 
else; theugh he makes the most ridiculous mis- 
takes about what best promotes and cements 
them, No, no, Sir,” continued Barker, rapping 
the nails of his epen hand smartly upon Jack's 
masterpiece ; “this is the very thing. Great 
talent accidentally found out; but that should 
have been by yourself: sound Protestantism— 
extreme personal beauty—noble birth—decayed 


family—most painful sacrifice to filial and 
sisterly affection. Stay, suppose we add and 
Barker seized the pen and wrote at lightning 
speed — it happens by a remarkable coin 


cidenee, | every body likes coincidences, which 
are often anything but remarkable, | that, in 
personating the lovely Mary Stuart, the fair 
debutante claims descent from the Scottish house 
of Darnley througi the noble house of Chatel- 
rault.” 

‘T-—L am unlearned in the Scottish peerage,” 
hesitated the Professor. 

‘Why, for that matter, soam }; but small 
genealogical knowledge will serve the turn here, 
One or two plodders may detect inaccuracy’ 
find 
but the busy millions 


(“Hang them; they blunders in every 


thing,” interjected Jack | 
and the idle thousands, alike will know nothing 
of it; 


no all, 


ind what people dont know, dees them 
Yes, this will take, sir, 


We will conquer America, sitting here 
! 


and tell in two 
worlds, 


in’ London But remember, Cripps, net in the 


Cerberus first: that would hurt the cause, our 
connexion being known: we can follow it hard 
up there. Woth this the sitting broke up 

Mir Burke Barker, who was to set off by the 


nivht-mail on that electioneering business inoa 
southern county, which promised se rich ao harvest, 
and had come so pat, had still to kiss awny the 
vyems flowing in anticipation of aten daye sepa 
ration from the bright eyes of his tender bride. 
Yea! Polly was now a bride, and the marriage 
was to take place immediately after the election ; 
which, whether it succeded for the candidate or 
not. must succeed for Mr Burke Barker. [t seemed 
as if Heaven had been graciously pleased to eall 
an old Karl to itself, at this particular time, 
and his son to the House of Peers, to speed the 
hymeneal bliss of Polly Cripps; for it was on the 
strength of the coming contest that Mr Barker 
had proposed, not wholly uninfluenced by the de- 
licate hints of the distressed damsel, that, now 
her mamma was arrived, she might be forced 


into the arma of that detestable rich manufac. 


turer, hateful to her long before she had come to 


| 


i 


London, or felt any attachment—but now ! 
With any plodding, matter-of-fact man, be- 
yond the age of what the Scotch call “ calf-love,” 





“utradictory brute can either fancy nothing in | and not blindly in love, or burning in the hot 
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stage, Mies Cripps would never have succeeded so 
easily, strange as this may appear, as with the 
acute, penetrating, and experienced Barker. 
Soured and perverted as his original mind was 
become on many pvints, he still possessed excitable 
imagination, which an artful woman might play 
with ; and sensibility to what seemed warm and 
disinterested personal attachment. In his posi- 
tion, isolated and solitary in the midst of crowds ; 
with hundreds of selfish or vain employers and 
patrons, and as many nominal friends, yet with 
scarce one for whom he could feel greater esteem, 
or on whom he could place more reliance, than 
Jack Cripps, and few whom he could like so well 
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as Jack, it was soothing, as well as flattering, to | 


be loved and preferred by a handsome and ac- 
complished woman, of fair reputation, who might 
have made what the sex almost universally term 
a better match. On first acquaintance, though 
the free, decided manner—a good counterfeit of 
the thoroughbred ari-tocratic—of Cripps’ very 
handsome daughter, together with her marked 
attention to himself, had made that impression 
which time and care may deepen, he had also been 
much struck with her less obtrusive but not less 
attractive friend. On the night of Covent Gar- 
den, in particular, when Miss Cripps had first 
excited and then piqued his vanity, by her flirta- 
tion with the redoubted Count Rodolphe, he had 
been peculiarly charmed with what he had seen of 
Vivlet ; but, at succeeding interviews, though to 


him she continued particularly civil and pleasant, | 


his own quick observation, and the hints of Jack 
and Polly Cripps, “that Charles Herbert and 
Mademoiselle were ages gone in love with each 
other,’ restored Barker to the allegiance, which 
every day confirmed. Miss Cripps became proud 
of her conquest, and more cautious in her 4irt- 
ations ; and Jack’s declaration, that 


‘* Diogenes 
Barker, the democrat, was in 


love, and his 
sister Polly, the deuce of a clever wench,” re- 
corded an unquestionable fact. But “ Polly 
was in love too.” Jack could not quite compre- 
hend that— but so it was. 

“ My daughter will prove a doating wife,” 
said the Professor, sipping his claret on the day 
of the final arrangement. 

“Where do you propose to get shifts and 
nighteaps for her?’ remarked Mrs 
sharply. 

‘“Some things—nay, many things—I must 
have, for common decency,” urged Polly. 

** As you are only to be in furnished lodgings 
—to have no house—the Jess the better.” re- 
joined her contradictory mother. The Professor 
always counted so largely on those vast vague 
sums, which he was to receive at Easter, that it 
is probable he had come to believe that, at that 
date, he really could pay all his debts, and afford 
his daughter a handsome frousseau, and suitable 
wedding presents. All his life he had enter- 
tained vague expectations of somehow getting 
money. ‘| his was one of his hallucinations. 

“Vil drive you to Madame Ramsden’s to- 
morrow, to hear her ideas for you, my dear.” 
Polly was but too familiar, of late, with Madame’'s 


Cripps, 











ideas. They had been strongly represented ty 
her every week for a month back. 

“JT don’t think I shall employ that person 
more. Her style is but second-rate after aj 
and she charged Mademoiselle monstrously rw 
a few trifles. She runs up sucha bil] 
And this introduced the story of Violet’s miggi 
bank-note, and Mrs Cripps’ notions of the ey. 
travagance of Mademoiselle, and the folly of 
the Professor. 

« She'll be quite as glad, by and by, to make 
a good debut, as you can be to have her father,” 
remarked Polly, ‘‘if you manage well. Madame 
duns and quite frightens her out of her wits, 
poor dear. I believe Madame is a greater scare. 
crow to Gabrielle at present than Mrs Herbert 
herself.” 

The information was generally correct, and 
the hint was not lost. Violet was, indeed, made 
utterly wretched, by what rather annoyed the 
intrepid bride herself; and now her misery was 
complicated, by the idea that this appalling debt 
had been contracted under the most suspicious 
appearances ; when, like an absolute swindler, 
she had gone to the milliner’s in Mrs Herbert's 
carriage. If she had not directly, herself, used 
that lady’s name, she had suffered it to be under. 
stood that Mrs Herbert was her acquaintance, 
and, perhaps, her hostess. 

The very civil and mild young woman, who had 
called that morning to inquire if it would then 
be convenient for Mademoiselle Gabrielle to 
settle the account, had said—‘* Madame directed 
me to say, that she imagined that you and the 
other young lady were particular friends of Mrs 
Herbert, ma’am.” Violet instantly disclaimed 
the acquaintance, and as earnestly as if it had 
implied disgrace ; but how to answer the other 
query? To tell that she had been robbed was 
easy, but could she hope to be believed ; and 
then the sum total of the robbery was not the 
half of what she owed. Her misery was strongly 
depicted on her pale features; and the merciful 
dun, of her own motion, gently hinted—* Per- 
haps it may not be convenient to-day, ma’am? 
Shall I tell Madame you desired me to call ina 
week hence ?” 

“Yes,” faltered Violet. ‘* Not in a week, 
but in ten days, for then I may have heard from 
my distant friends.” She felt there was an im- 
plied falsehood, and added—** Heard what they 
advise.” 

The girl went away; and Polly Cripps—at this 
time being, like all brides, as restless as a turtle 
that has lust its mate—came in, and found her 
in tears, é 

© That odious woman dunning you again! 
said the bride. ‘ Why should you heed her. 
Don’t patronise her more; I shall not, I assure 
her. But I need money at present quite as much 
as you, Gabrielle; and if we could guarantee 
each other, | think how we could raise some.” 

“ How, Maria?—for I am sure I cannot, u® 
less Mr Cripps would be good enough to advance 
for me ; and how can I expect that.” 

Indeed you need not; my father has net 
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es Herbert” 
« Good heavens, Maria!” cried Vivlet, start- 
; © you cannot think of anything so horrid ?” 

#] do, though; and where is the mighty 

m? I would guarantee you.” 

“ You, Polly ?—have you any money more 
than myself?” said Violet, with rueful simpli- 
city, where another might have laughed. 

«| shall be a married woman in a few weeks, 
as Herbert knows; and I fancy a married wo- 
man’s debts may be recovered,’ returned Polly, 
smartly, and like a woman of business, and her 
mother's own daughter, or her motier’s self writ 
large. 

Violet made no reply. The plan of Polly 
had brought more vividly to her mind the most 
distracting idea by which it had for some days 
been haunted, that of Charles Herbert hearing 
of her disgraceful embarrassments, and in the 





eee for his own ewwergencies. 
‘earl 


very worst form. 

« Sy you will not go into my scheme ?—for your 
own relief, Gabrielle, remember.” 

Violet shook her head mournfully. 
thing but that.” 

“Then I have no more to say to you. I 
meant you well; and this is your gratitude, 
ma'am.” 

Miss Cripps reflected that, whatever became 
of Violet’s debts and her own, she, as a bride, 
must have money ; and from her father there was 
none forthcoming. Of the suis raised by bills, 
and other ways and means, concerning which the 
Professor received illumination from some of his 
professional friends, his sun and lis son-in-law 
elect, nearly the whole had been swallowed up ; 
and, frum sume occult cause, the civilest trades- 
people of January had become the rudest of 
March. Charles Herbert had already repeatedly 
complied with the urgent demands of the Pro- 
fessor’s polite notes ; and other young men, fre- 
quenters of his parties for atime, agreed that 
they were too pleasant not tu be paid fur, in a 
reasonable way, by small forced loans. But, on 
the whole, Mr Cripps found this was a bad plan ; 
his fashionable friends were beginning to absent 
themselves, and, suffer who might, they must 
therefore be spared. To enjoy both the coun- 
tenance and money of aristucracy, Was tov mush 
toexpect. Thus was the bride of Barner leit 
to her own resources ; and, bolting her chamber 
door, to keep off her mother’s dumiciliary visit, 
Polly, when she left Violet, hastily arranged 
her writing materials, sovliloquizing thus :— 
“Tis all I ever made of the spoon, if 1 make out 
this, for the plague he has given me, save a few 
paltry trinkets, which I will return with the 
money after I marry ;” and she began to write :— 


“cc Any- 


“ REGENT’s Park, Lonpoy, 
26h March, lim, 

“My Dear Bensamin,—You wiil, | am con- 
fident, forgive the familiar appellation of our 
happy childhood, when to each other we were 
‘Benjamin and Polly,’ the inseparables in every 
dance and nutting party. 


“Papa and I were exceedingly disappointed | 
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But | when we found that you had left town without 


seeing us again, especially as our foreign ser- 


‘vant, though he had general orders « Not at 


home,’ was particularly desired to admit you, 
whom I flattered myself he could not fail to re. 
cognise from my description. I think I could 
have recognised you among a thousand, as on 
that day when the carriage drove past you in St 
James’ Street; and I am sure you fancied me 
mad in bowing to you. I fear you may have 
gone away under the impression that we de. 
clined seeing you; which is one urgent reason 
fur my addressing you. The recollection, I as- 
sure you, of dear W , makes any one from 
that beloved quarter precious to us, much iess 
one of our most valued friends. I judge of 
your feelings by my own heart, when I say so. 

“ Tam confident you will be delighted to hear of 
my dear father’s astonishing success and brilliant 
prospects. He has much more of the first musi- 
cal employment in the metropolis than he can 
overtake ; and he teaches none but the daughters 
of the highest nobility, on terms that would 
have frightened us, in the days of our simplicity, 
at dear W By the newspapers, you will 
learn that the Professor is bringing out an opera, 
‘ur which the greatest success is anticipated ; 
and a successful opera, let me tell you, is a for- 
tune in itself, 

‘Inthe meantime, the heavy expense, inci- 
dental to getting up the piece, and our launch in 
London, have, | fear, though I dare not seem to 
guess it, pressed hard on dear papa's funds ; 
and a certain delicacy in which, f ean fuliy sym- 
pathize, prevents him from applying in this 
emergency to even the most intimate of those 
friends who would be delighted to assist him. 
You will, in these circumstances, my dear Bea- 
jamin, forgive, I am sure, the tender feelings 
of a fond daughter, distracted between her na. 
tive delicacy and her devoted filial affection for 
such a man and such a father. Nothing short of 
these emotions could enable me to make the pre- 
sent application; nor is there another man in 
existence but yoursell, the friend of childhood 
and youth—though now far distant—to whom I 
could bring myself to state the necessity, for 
which I blush even on paper. From one hun- 
dred and fifty to two hundred pounds, would, I 
um convinced. materialiy relieve papa, until re- 
turns comes in, for the yreat expense attending 
the approaching event. [| Polly thought that here 
she had avoided telling a lie. How silly are 
those cunning sinners who fancy it so very easy 
tu cheat the devil. | Mademoiselle Gabrielle will 
most gladly be my guarantee, if between old 
friends, as I cannot help still faneying that we 
are, anything of the sort is required, As l 
anxiously wish no one in the family to suspect 
the bold step on which my feelings have urged 
me, I pray that you will write me, under the 
cover of Mademoiselle. 

« Adieu, dear Benjamin! If you have my vivid 
memory for old times, you will not again leave 
town without gladdening the Regents’ Park with 
tidings of dear W——, and with the ~ wel- 
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254 VIOLET HAMILTON ; or, 
come sight to be met in it, the face of an old 
friend, Never, amidst the beauty and gaiety 
of this splendid quarter, can | forget the sweet 
summer-house in your garden, and the old black 
cherry tree. 
“ Your affectionate and faithful 
‘* Humble Servant, 
« Mania Cripps.” 

Thou false and treacherous Polly! who couldst 
thus convert the best affections of a simple kind 
and unsuspecting heart into the means of gull- 
ing and plundering—“ seething the kid in its 
mother’s milk ;” marrying Barker on Benjamin's 
gold, That ‘“‘ sweet summer-house !”—It was the 
very spot where the bashful Benjamin, in the 
effervescence of his boyish passion, had first es- 
sayed his uncouth infant arts of courtship to the 
endless diversion of the bold romp of sixteen. 
It was, as a very statesman, in extremity at 
human nature's naughtiness, was once compelled 
to exclaim, ‘‘ too bad ;” and, we venture to 
think, that if Mr Barker had been cognizant of 
the whole case, there might have been some 
danger of the affianced wife being repudiated, as 
slight punishment of a thing so broad ; done for 
s0 paltry an object. There was a waste of charac- 
ter and eloquent deceit which might have suf- 
ficed to trick a whole constituency, employed on 
one booby, to gain a poor hundred pounds. It 
was a ruinous, small ware, female trick, which 
he never could have sanctioned. He knew the 
world too well for that. Jack Cripps, on the 
contrary, would have enjoyed it as ‘ a famous 
hoax,” and shared the spoils. 

Though Mr Barker came afterwards to under- 
stand some of the consequences of this manceuvre, 
he fortunately never learned the precise contents 
of his bride's letter. It is more important to tell 
that, in due return of post, an answer came, 
under cover to Violet, who amazedly saw Miss 
Cripps snatch what appeared a bank order with 
rapture, and fling its tender envelope, half-read, 
into the fire ; vexed to find thatlhusiness was to 
bring her correspondent so very soon to town, 
and assuaging her conscience with the resolution 
of returning his trumpery coral necklace, and 
other pledges of love, with her wedding-cards and 
a slice of the bride-cake. 

While Violet was looking on in wonder, sen- 
sible of a little curiosity about what she wit- 
nessed, and uneasy at the involuntary share 


which she had borne in an unacknowledged cor- | 


respondence, an equally exciting scene, in which 
she was also involved, was acting in the neigh- 
bouring residence. There sat Mrs Herbert with 
her step-son at a very late breakfast ; the young 


man, between whiles, gleaning from the morning | 
papers such pieces of intelligence as he fancied | 
All at once, on | 


likely to interest or amuse her. 
commencing a new paragraph, his voice dropped, 


and he abruptly stopped short, after having read, | 


‘ Laud we the Gods!” 

Mrs Herbert, quietly observant of his move- 
ments, and able to read much more of his secret 
ghoughts, in his ingenuous countenance, than 
Charles at all times cared to reveal to her, per- 
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ceived his colour heighten, and his brows knit, ag 
he flung down the paper with an air of irritation 
and impatience, and as hastily snatched it y 
again for another perusal. Mrs Herbert, though 
with the most well-bred absence of manner, 
failed not to observe every shade of change ig 
the reader, nor yet to note the page and column 
of the newspaper which had proved this stum. 
bling-block. ‘ Consummate impertinence !” was 
the muttered expression, ere Charles so far re. 
covered his presence of mind as to ask for an. 
other cup of coffee, while he placed his elbow on 
the obnoxious journal, as he cursorily perused 
one or two more. When he rose from the break- 
fast-table, he said, lifting the self-same print, 
with an affectation of indifference which half 
amused his mother, when viewed in contrast with 
the usual cordial frankness of his manners— 

« You don't patronise the wicked Cerberus, I 
believe. I daresay you are quite right.” And he 
put the newspaper into his pocket, as he went 
out, saying, ‘‘ Do not expect me to dinner—I 
had forgot an engagement. An Oxonian is to 
dine with me—an old friend.” 

« Then, I presume, he is a presentable person : 
pray, rather fetch him with you to my smail, my 
cabinet dinner ; only the Tarbets, and one or two 
more. It would be a pity to leave a stranger 
alone, when you join us.” 

« J—I am afraid I cannot shake him off.” 

« 1 don’t want you to shake him off, Charles; 
you don’t understand me.’—* I read you better,” 
thought the smiling lady.— Language, it has 
been said by Talleyrand, and long before him, 
was given to men to conceal their thoughts ; 
with my poor Charles, even writs. will hardly 
do that. I have no doubt whatever about his 
present thoughts ; but I must see farther.” 

Charles Herbert had not been three minutes 
gone when his mother ordered her maid to de- 
sire the youngest footman, Robert, to go to Re- 
gent Street for a book which she wanted ; and, 
among other newspapers, the Cerberus of that 
day. No copy of the print was to be had. 

“ Robert is so stupid, ma’am,” remarked the 
smart soubrette, who read her lady almost as 
fluently as her lady did Herbert. ‘ Perhaps I 
could get the poyem for you maam; the paper 
with it, I mean, if you please ?” 

“ It does not signify, Jenkins,” returned the 
lady, who was arranging flowers in a vase; 
“though, if you are going out on other busi- 
ness, —— 

‘ T must, ma’am, have soaps, ma’am, for Mrs 
Herbert, and some extra and particularly nice 
thread, to take up that rent in the Chantilly 
veil, ma'am; and’—— 

‘ Yes, that must be had, Jenkins: I am only 
surprised that’ a person so extremely attentive 
_ to your duties as yourself should have neglected 





that; and, as you will just pass the newspaper 
place, you may try. And, by the way, is net 
Mistress Linton to come to-day about that mat- 
ter you mentioned ?—which yet 1 am persuaded 
cannot be correct.” 


| “ Perfectly correct, ma'am. I assure you, 
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ma'am ; if you mean about the new people in Mr 
Shuffeton’s house, ma’am. Mistress Linton her- 
self, with her own eyes, saw the indentical gold 
or moloo pangdool, ma’am, which stood in Mr 
Shuffeton’s back drawing-room, over the hotto- 
man on the right side of the fireplace, under a 

jass cover, ma'am; and the indentical inlaid 
chess-table and shooberbe set of chess gentle- 
men, ma’am, which cost five hundred or else 
fifty pounds in Paris, ma'am, in that same pawn- 
broker's in the city, as I told you, ma‘am, which 
a young gentleman, who squints, in a blue Spa- 
nish cloak, brought there, in a close hackney 
coach, which the coachman said was from the | 
West End—our End, maam.” 

« Well, you may have done now; and see 
that I am informed when the Scotchwoman 
comes, and secure me ten minutes to talk with 
her, whatever visiters may call.” 

« And the newspaper for Mrs Herbert, ma‘am, | 
if you please?” Mrs Herbert did not choose to 
appear too anxious, she therefore merely nodded 
assent ; and Jenkins, knowing her cue, tripped 
of. Thetwo hours of her absence seemed ten 
to her anxious mistress; yet Jenkins. if tardy, 
had not been idle. 

The incipient passion which, in right of her 
age—only yet some twenty-eight—and her 
position in the family, she had, three years be- 
fore, begun to conceive for the young Oxonian, 
had smouldered away under his entire indif- 
ference ; or rather that provoking insensibility 
or abstraction, worse than indifference, which 
appeared to render the young man, on his pe- 
riodical visits home, quite as insensible to the 
small-featurea and trimly dressed airy soubrette, 
as if she had been the fat coachman. In these 
circumstances, her transitory flame had expired 
and beensucceeded by an affection quite as natural 
—a restless, insatiable curiosity about all the 
affairs, but, especially, the love affairs of the only 
young gentleman connected with her “ present 
family.” The servant who had attended Charles 
on his electioneering expedition had been as com- 
municativeasany reasonable waiting gentlewoman 
could desire ; nor did the domestics of the nearly- 
adjoining houses by any means preserve that 
stiff and awful distance maintained by the mis- 
tress of one of the residences. It was from the 
accidental hints of Jenkins, who, most innocently, 
referred to the day (merely as a date) on which 
“ Mr Charles had sent home the Miss Cryppes 
in the carriage,” or “‘on which the Miss Cryppes 
had gone to Madame’s, to order things, in the 
carriage,’ that Mrs Herbert learnt a circum- 
stance offensive tu her pride. ‘This had been 
followed by other occurrences, even more painful 
and alarming, arising from her son’s intimate 
connexion with ‘those people.” She had her- 
self seen him escorting the young ladies; and 
the was aware that, with a whole set of thought- 

young men and roué elderly ones, Charles 
was a constant frequenter of their parties ; nay, 
that he had failed in engagements, by which he 
ought to have felt honoured, to attend those 
Vile parties. It had cost her a great effort, at | 
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different times, to prevent him from entering 
seriously upon the subject of her equivocal 
neighbours ; and, when playful avoidance was 
no longer possible, she had, in the tone of en- 
treaty, commanded that he would not speak of 
them. One day, with tears in her eyes, she had 
said, when Charles urgently begged that she 
would hear him:— 

“ Charles, my dearest son—God is my witnesshow 
much dearer you are to me than all other inter- 
ests and objects on earth put together—lI will not 
listen to you on this one point. Certain things 
are best left unexplained even between the near- 
est friends. | look forward for you, and ! cherish 
your feelings of self-respect too tenderly to per- 
mit your now saying one word of which you shall 
ever, in any circumstances, live to be ashamed. 
You shall not have to remember, much less to 
regret, that in any rash moment of your life you 
have laid your heart too nakedly open before 


/ even me, your most indulgent friend.’ 


Charles kissed the hand stretched out to him; 
and still he would have spoken and have pleaded 
against this misconception, and protested against 
the shadow of shame being involved in what he 
had to say and to urge. 

‘She is not a member of this family, mother. 
She is an orphan girl, of good parentage.” 

Mrs Herbert would not listen. Violet was not 
Lady Laura Temple, whoever she might be, and 
that was enough. 

Mrs Herbert rose hastily, on the occasion men- 
tioned, her handkerchief at her streaming eyes, 
and motioned her son not to follow her. 

By Jenkins, who could ‘draw an inference” bet- 
ter than many students of logic, and as well as 
ever a waiting-maid in May Fair, these scenes, if 
imperfectly seen, were shrewedly interpreted. 
After her return from the hunt of what she was 
pleased to deseribe as “ the poyem’ in the Cer- 
berus, and an intermediate conference with Mike 
Twig, with whom she had condescended to walk 
home, she was in fine condition to furnish her 
mistress with explanatory notes, had the slightest 
opening been offered or permitted. But Mre 
Herbert did not even stop her reading to receive 
the newspaper. She pointed to the little table 
beside her, as if she desired not to be disturbed ; 
and Jenkins placed it there, left the room, and 
in one instant returned, apologizing for forget. 
ting to mention before, that she bad met Lady 
Laura Temple's “ young lady,” and that her 
ladyship was very well that morning. 

‘There was an exulting sense of gratified re- 
venge in perceiving that Mrs Herbert was already 
engaged with the paragraph of which Jenkins 
herself was fully mistress. 

“ Let her pride be her punishment,” was her 
spiteful thought. ‘ Cireat ladies will place no 
confidence in their young ladies. Why should we 
care for them? let her take it indeed I” 

The malicious wishes of Jenkins did not, in 
this instance, take effect. Derision, an a scorn. 
ful sense of the ludicrous, eurled the beautiful 
lip of Mre Herbert, as, flinging the newspaper 


on the hearth-rug, she beckoned the sbigail 
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to withdraw, and resumed reading. But why 
did she pick it up, and again spell it over? It 
was to make assurance doubly sure. 

« « Consum nate impertinence,’ you well might 
say, Charles ;’ and her features brightened, and 
her eyes sparkled. ‘ No, no, my dear boy, un- 
less you were more mad—more infatuated than 
ever young man, fancying himself in love, was 
before you, there is no danger to be apprehended 
here. Your pride and nice sense of honour are my 
security against this Mademoiselle, although, for 
& moment, your understanding should fail you.” 

On the whole, though Mrs Herbert resolved 
to give a hint to Shuffleton’s attorney about the 
system of swindling which his odd tenants were 
commencing. she still deemed it wise to be silent 
to Charles himself. Silent. kind, nay most indul- 
gent, but resolute to prevent irremediable dis- 
grace and misery ; 
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she would treat him, if | 


matters came to extremity, as one might a dear | 


friend under delirium—restrain him for his own 
safety. Every passing day shewec her more 
clearly how wrong-headed Charles was capable 
of being. where his generous feelings were in- 
terested—or his haughty sense of independence, 
rendered morbidly acute by his father’s ex- 
traordinary will, aroused. ‘To look coldly on 
any animated thing, which, from its very weak- 
ness appealed to his protection, was, above all. to 
rouse the spirit of Charles; and. in such cases, 
his heart or his impulses, as his mother rea- 
soned, seldom tarried to take counsel of his 
judgment. One of the most violent quarrels in 
which Mrs Herbert had ever been called to me- 
diate between the father and son, had no greater 
cause than a mangy puppy which Charles, when a 
little boy, had found dying in the fields, drip- 
ping and shivering, and with a stone about 
its neck, as if it had just escaped one mode of 
death to meet another more lingering and piti- 
ful. The whole family had been annoyed with his 


' favourite, though he had nursed it in the stable, 


and in his own room; and the housekeeper, who 
hated it, complained of *‘ the poor brute,” Charles 


“TI must forbear, not alone the girl, but the 
whole Cripps tribe,” thought Mrs Herbert, « o, 
we should have mangy Mungo over again; and 
Charles not ‘caring to be bit’ by ‘the lovely 
Scotch orphan’—that is her style, '[ believe. 
What fouls young men—ay, the ablest of them 
—can be made! Men in love are really greater 
fools than women ; only their madness seldom 
lasts so long.” 

‘‘ Mistress Marion Linton below, ma’am, to 
wait upon Mrs Herbert, ma’am,” was the fresh 
announcement of Jenkins to her lady, 

In respect of her age, and probably of her 
confidential functions as a woman of business. 
Mistress Linton was usualiy honoured with the 
tabouret in Mrs Herbert’s dressing-reom, though 
that lady was not at all remarkable for the ease 
of her intercourse with “ the lower orders.” 

« A cup of chocolate for Mistress Linton, Jen. 
kins—and you need not return: let Robert fetch 


_it. I am daily more pleased with your young 





said, * which had nota fault or a vice, save that | 


it was ugly and mangy, which it could not help, 
and he would rub it well, and cure it.” Mungo’s 
accuser retorted that it was filthy and trouble- 
some, and would certainly go mad, and bite 
him. 

Mrs Herbert smiled in reflecting upon the 
young boys generous sturdiness of disposition, 
for which she loved him all the better at the 
time, and his open defiance of his father s anger, 
when he proclaimed—* If you put away Munyo, 
Vil go with him—I will—I don't care tor being 
bit.” Nor could she forget how her own affec- 
tiopate and dexterous management of the boy 
had reconciled every difficulty. Mungo was pen- 
sioned off with an old suldier, who undertook tor 
his complete cure, and Charles visited him every 
day, until the dog got well. When Mungo no 
longer needed his affection, he became gradually 
indifferent to the brute, and Mungo was pro- 
moted into the confidential post of a carriers 
dog, after which Charles totally forgot him. 


countryman, Mistress Linton—he docs credit to 
your recommendation.” 

«I’m proud and happy at that, mem,”—re- 
turned the Scotswoman, “ aye weel-pleased to 
hear ony gude o’ my country folks, though no « 
drap's blood to mysel ; the mair be here that it’s 
about ane o them—puir young freendless thing, 
I have ta‘en the liberty to come this same day to 
trouble ye.” 

‘‘ T said you need not wait, Jenkins,’ [ exit Jen- 
kins, pursing inher thin lips.] “ Any of the 
people in Mr Shuffleton’s pretty house is it? 
Nice people are they, who take good care of his 
furniture ? I am sure you will wish that.” 

The house-letter shuok her head. 

‘‘T hope it may be sae ; but L misdoot, from 
all | can gather, it’s no that like, my leddy.” 

«Then you don’t like them, I fear?” 

“] have, with your pardon, no right either to 
like or dislike them, whatever I may do;” and 
she added, drily, ‘‘and they are great friends 0’ 
Maister Charles, which must be ae gude sign 0 
them.” 

“Of my son ?—very slight acquaintances only, 
that I am aware ; you know enough of gay Lon- 


_ don society not to consider young gentlemen 





Friends in all the houses where they goto parties,” 


replied Mrs Herbert; and the shrewd Scots- 
woman at once found ground, 

“Tis a professional family I believe,” conti- 
nued the lady: “ rather an odd quarter for them ; 
as the families resident hereabout are not likely 
to suit them at all.” 

“ You mean, mem, not to tak’ up wi’ them; 
not to countenance them—the leddies, ye mean ? 
for the gentlemen are jocuse enough wi’ the Pro- 
fessor's tolk, as they ca’ him; though in our 
country, at least in my day—for there’s a new 
world there too noo—a professor wha kent never 
a word o’ the Latin tongue, let a be Greek, and 
Philosophy, and Mathew Matticks, wad been 
thought but a droll professor; and, indeed, [canna 
but fear that this same ane, even wi’ the customs 
of England, is muckle better than a downright 
swingler, mem; who has entrapped into his cus 
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tody and keeping an innocent young leddy 0’ good 
birth and family ; an orphan, my leddy, fatherless 
and motherless, and sae having a claim on a’ 
good folks’ regard and kindness ; trepanned her 
to make a singing play-actor o' her, as other vil- 
lains have stolen Scotch bairns to make them 
gipsies or chimbly sweepers :—forbye, he is har- 
rving and spulzieing Mr Shuffleton’s house as sure 
as ever the Scots did the English, lang syne.” 

“This is intelligence for Mr Shuffleton’s at- | 
torney only, not for me,” returned Mrs Herbert. 
now rising, pre-determined not to hear one word 
of Mrs Marion's orphan countrywoman. “I am 
iust going out; but I shall send a note to the 
attorney if you wish it. Iam sorry I have no 
leisure to-day—Good bye.” 

«Your most obedient, madam,” said Mistress 
Marion, stifly, on being thus summarily dis- 
missed; ‘‘and I hope I have not given you 
owre muchtrouble. . . . IIl see to business 
mysel; many thanks.” And she retired discom- 
fited, but not cast down. 

On that same evening, there was to be a parti- 
cularly brilliant musical party, a sort of rehears- 
al, at the residence in Regent’s Park, from 
which Professor Cryppes had been duly warned ; 
and, odd as it may seem to rustics, between that 
brilliant party and the visit to the city pawn- 
broker, of the young gentleman, who ‘“ squinted 
in a blue Spanish cloak,” there was close and 
essential connexion. Jack, who had put the 
frightened governor up to the thing, received no | 
more brokerage on the transaction than five 
pounds in loan, out of the twenty-five which had 
been raised on Shuffletén’s “ pangdool and chess 
gentlemen,” and given to Mrs Cripps to carry 
into effect the elegant but not expensive enter- 
tainment. In some quarters, the family credit 
was still good. The green-grocer had taken 
alarm long before the more aristocratic wine 
merchant; living apart from ‘ the whisper of | 
a faction” of mop-sticks and shoulder-knots, | 
who resented the intrusion of the pretenders 
into their patrician quarter, more loudly, if not | 
*o deeply, as their masters and mistresses. So 
one twenty pounds might do very well for the | 
night, for trifling articles ; and, besides, pre- 
sents of fruits, flowers, and game were now often 
appearing, sent from the estates of considerate 
young estated visiters, in Covent Girden market 
and the poulterers’ shops. The Professor, by 
tie way, never knew ~hereabouts the estate of | 
Colonel Rivers lay ; nor learned, save by report, 
ot the famous preserves of Sir George Lees, 
though he noted both gentlemen as among the 
most voracious, or, as it pleased them, dainty | 
consumers of his cates. 

Let us at once, however, quit, or soar above, 
such sublunary and vulgar purse and trencher 
matters, On this night, a foreign lady, with the 
title of Princess, wns to be present at the re- 
hearsals, of which Jack had obtained the second- 
“ght; and Count Rodolpho Zanderschloss had 
prevailed with the Professor to receive two of his 
Particular friends, young American attachés, from 
"hom he expected letters of introduction to the 
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United States. Mademoiselle was positively to 
appear on this night, and tosing; and Herbert, 
passionately longing to see Violet after a whole 
week of absence, broke his engagement with his 
mother and his own resolution, and took, as if 
by instinct, the accustomed route. And several 
circumstances had arisen to justify, as he ima. 
gined, that change of resolution, since he had 
perused the egregious puff to which he was cer. 
tain she could beno party. Already his hopes of 
conciliating his mother were low,and now Violet 
was about to be uncensciously betrayed into plac. 
ing animpassable gulf between them for ever. By 
a little delicate management, or, perhaps, tacit 
connivance, he had come to learn the nights on 
which Violet would appear; and on these he 
went early, and sometimes was so happy as to 
find her for two minutesalone, These were what 
the Professor called his Family Nights, when he 
did not receive persons of the very first distine- 
tion, 

On the great night, which had taxed to the 
utmost all the resources of Monsieur Eustache, 
and almost driven Mrs Cripps mad, Herbert, 
with the faint hope of findine Violet alone, and 
anxious to have some conversation with her, 
went very early, and was fortunate; for after 
he had waited about half-an-hour she entered, 
and started, and blushed, and looked brightly 
glad for an instant, and suddenly as grave; pro- 
testing business, which was to direct some plants 
to be removed to the staircase from that conserv- 
atory off the saloon which Jack Cripps had 
pointed out as so famous a place for a little sly 
flirtation. 

‘‘Mike Twig, who is the best creature in the 
world, is to carry these bow-pots for me ; I can’t 
think what has become of him,” said Violet. 

“Accept of me in his stead. I fear, by the 
firure Mike cut when he admitted me, he has 
not yet put the finishing touches to his dress, 
I know I am very early ; but I have been so 
unfortunate as to miss you the last two times I 
have been here, and I come charged to-night with 
a special message from your friend Mrs Linton, 
After visiting my mother, she visited me to-day, 
at my chambers,” 

‘‘ This way,” said Violet, leading the way 
into the conservatory, half afraid of the purport 
of the message. 

‘Mrs Marion has trotted over the half 
of London, and not been able to find out the 
young man. Here is your letter. Am I mis- 
taken in thinking that once before I gave you 
back a letter with this address? Am I imperti- 
nent in venturing to inquire who the man so 


_ honoured may be? You are very young, Violet 


—young in heart and in experience of life; 
your old rough friend—forgive me for hinting it 
—seems disturbed about this correspondence, and 
if | may dare to say so—about the character and 
habits of the young man who has so strongly in- 
terested your feelings.’ 

«| have never even seen him,” said Violet, 
emphatically, but blushing deeply at the same 
time, and lowering her eyes under Ilerbert’s 
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fixed gaze. “Alas! I cannot find any trace of 
that most unhappy person. If you, Mr Herbert 
—I have thought of it often, but durst not ask 
you—if you, who are always so good-natured, 
would make inquiry ?” 

“T, Violet !—but if you wish it?” 

‘That I do, most earnestly. One morning I 
did get up very early to try to find him out my- 
self; in that St Martin’s Lane, where I overheard 
Quintin telling his sister the poor fellow har- 
boured ; but it was so—oh ! so horrible—so dis- 
agreeable—so Yet it is not pride, I am 
sure—TI am not an aristocrat—I shouldbe humble 
enough.” 

“ You, Violet? You absolutely frighten me. 
You search for this man, by yourself, in such 
haunts 7” 

‘‘ Yes, I did; and I might have found him too, 
had I not been such a coward, and so afraid of 
detection.” 

Charles Herbert was almost bewildered. 

‘And you really wish me to try ?” 





To find out poor Susan’s lover? Certainly | 


I do; and would bless you. They have been 
attached since childhood—so long, so tenderly ; 
and she sees no errors in him as othersdo, She 
is 60 wretched, and her mother so severe and 
harsh—but I must not betray if I cannot console 
poor Susan,” 

‘‘ Her mother!” repeated Herbert with strong 
emotion, “ All mothers are alike, | believe; all 
cold, proud, ambitious. . 
girl, you can thus pity one who loves unhappily 
—one who is but the more wretched for cherish- 
ing the deepest, strongest, most passionate love? 
Then, Violet, pity me,” and he wrung the trem- 
bling little hand which he had seized. 

‘The words thrilling in her ringing ears, sent a 
sudden chill to her heart, a choking feeling of 
indescribable anguish; as if she was about to die, 
and could not die. Herbert then loved—desper- 
ately, hopelessly loved — perhaps that proud 


. « And you, dearest | 


and beautiful Lady Laura; and now Violet first 
felt without any disguise the humiliating truth 
that she had hoped for, sought to gain—though 
in all maiden modesty—passionately yearned {or 
the affection of one who was all to her, and to 
whom she was nothing ! 

Her emotion could not be wholly concealed as 
her dry lips imperfectly uttered— 

«Pity you, Mr Herbert ? Oh, surely!” ang 
she laughed low and hoarsely, ‘But 1 believe 
I am wanted ; I am engaged to dance,” and she 
tried to withdraw her hand. 

‘* Stay, Violet, you do not, you cannot affect 
to misunderstand me? Whom do I love saye 
yourself—you, dearest! loveliest! But, you are 
ill—very ill.” 

There was another powerful revulsion of feel. 
ing; a sudden flood of exulting, extatic bss; 
an eternity of joy compressed into an instant 
of time ; and then a languid suspension of the 
pulses of life; and, as consciousness returned, 
a soft kiss lingering on her lips ;—but that, 
after all, might have been a dream. It was 
certain that she was leaning in an easy chair, 

to which Herbert had carried her, and that she 

saw Mike ‘I'wig rush in, buttoning his knuckle. 
| deep wrist-bands, and heard Herbert whisper— 
© Call the housemaid quietly. The lady is better; 
the heavy odour of these plants made her ill a 
minute since ; but she is coming round,” and as 
Mike fled to communicate the event to the house. 
hold, Herbert seized the instant to pray that 
Violet would see him soon—to-morrow, if possible 
| —but, if not, the first day possible, at Mistress 
— Linton’s; and she had ‘*ighed consent, ere the 
hurly-burly began, and she was carried up to her 
chamber by the agitated Professor and the muid. 
servant. 

“Jt is tight lacing,” said Miss Cripps, “1 
have often warned Gabrielle of that ; she pinches 
her waist so, Mr Herbert.” 





BURSCHEN MELODIES—No. II.* 


Seyd umschlungen Millionen ! 
Diesen Kuss der ganzen Welt! 
Driiben iiberm Sternenzelt 


Muse ein lieler 


Tue Burschen Bacchanals are, in a sort, very 
religious; and this is a phenomenon that our 
Scottish understanding does not at first sight 


readily comprehend. What religion can there | 


be in a drinking song? is a quest on which a 
“ Presbyterian sour” (absit invidia! ) will very 
naturally ask; but a very foolish question ma- 


--—- -—— ee —— _ —— 


Vater wohnen. 
SCHILLER, 


| nifestly, so soon as it is considered that the 
| practice of piety does not consist mainly in the 
_ painful exactitude of sabbatical observances, 
(in which point we Scotch are certainly not free 
| from a certain judaizing "ede?odenoxeia,) and that 
_ the living theology of the human heart is com- 
pletely inventoried as little in Calvin's Cate- 


° We were asked the other day, What is the etymology of the word DBursch 2? To which question we replied, *s 
is often done, by saying that, in German, the word Bursch signifies, “a young man, a young fellow ;” and that the 
German student, being the prince of good fellows, is xr’ exes the Bursch. We find, however, that this {fs putting 


the cart before the horse, and that Bursch properly and originally signified student, or, at least, stipendiary student, 
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ehism, as in the Canons of the Council of Trent. 
The ancient heathens (fas est et ab hoste doceri ) 
poured libations to Jove, and mingled piety with 
the juice of the grape. Schiller also, the purest 
of Christian poets, was not afraid to sing— 


This glass to the Spirit of love, 
In the starry tent above ! 


And it seems sufficiently clear that a man who 
js not religious in his cups, is either a dark 
jismal fanatic, a narrow-chested ascetic, or a 
formalist and vain professor, ‘ In viNo VERITAS.” 
When the whole man comes out in undisguised 
triumph, why should piety remain sneaking be- 
hind, as if ashamed to shew her face amid the 
social virtues? And yet it is a fact that the piety 
of Scotland does not seem naturally to mingle 
with the festal adornments of life, but rather 
shrinks back from the contact of a lusty and 
luxuriant merriment, as from a thing unholy ; 
and our Church music accordingly is as much 
characterised by a long-drawn funereal lugu- 
briosity, as our table songs are unsanctified by 
the fellowship of a solemnizing and yet jovial 
piety. In Germany it is otherwise. Their pro- 
fane music is more solemn and devotional than 
ours; but their religious music is also more 
light and cheerful,—when occasion calls, more 
joyous, triumphant, and even jocund, if need 
be. For why should not piety be jocund? Did 
not David dance before the Lord, and make a 
joyful noise with eymbals, and kettle drums, and 
manifold instruments? and shall we only have 
strength to crawl and creep, and prostrate our- 
selves before Divinity, as if the Father of all 
good things were astern task-master, the sceptre 
of his love arod of iron, and his smiling heaven a 
dome of lead? Truly we are too dull and 
sombre in our Scottish devotions; we are heavy 


and drawling in our Church motions ; we have | 


gone into the opposite extreme from the wor- 
suppers of Dionysus and Aphrodite ; their reli- 
gion was toc sensuous, Our’s is too spiritual ; we 
have cut off the limbs and flourishes of piety ; and 


and was thence transferred to young fellows in general. 
things German :— 
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the doctrine of grace, which we preach, is slow to 
enter into fellowship with the Graces. O that 
Aeschylus, and Pindar, and King David, might 
rise from the grave, and read us a lecture on 
sacred music! The most rhythmical Theban 
would doubtless teach us to relieve more fre- 
quently the heavy drawl of the continued spon- 
dee, with the easy undulations of the queenly 
dactyle, and the airy trip of the tribrach. But 
church reforms are the most hopeless of all 
things, lagging even behind the proverbial tardi- 
ness of the law. ‘‘ Were it not for dunces we 
should all be doctors ;’ so we must even be con- 
tent, for some centuries more, to do without the 
organ, and with the Dundee psalm: remember- 
ing, also, in charity, that the virtues and vices 
of nations, even more than of individuals, are 
branches rooted into one stump ; and that, though 
the moral, like the physical atmosphere of our 
country, be, in some views, dull and misty, yet 
we are free, by God's blessing, from volcanos, 
and earthquakes, and hurricanes, and yellow 
fevers, (moral and physical,) e¢ hoc genus omne, 
Our flies are troublesome ; but they are not mos- 
quitos. 

A German Bursch and a Scottish Student of 
Divinity, certainly, are not likely to agree on 
many matters; on music, especially, there would 
be much quarrel ; for the Bursch would insist on 
singing, Sunday and Saturday, in the parlour, and 
on the street, with a loud, mellow, and luxuriant 
stream of notes; all which the Scottish Student 
of Divinity wouldconsider, not only very improper 
and extremely unbecoming, but also sinful. But 
we must bear in mind that the Sabbatical prac- 
tice of the Bursch is moulded on the principles 
of the Augsburg Confession, (see the chapter 
de ecclesiastica potestate ; ) and we err very far 
indeed, if, because of a difference in this parti- 
cular matter, we condemn the Bursch, generally, 
as a profane person. His week-day songs 
might, many of them, for solemnity and dig. 
nity, well pass for psalms ; and it may be said, 
generally, that, as the German people are the 





The following notices will be interesting to the curious in 


Etymoloiy of the name BURSCH,.—Cur vero, nunc inquies Lector, Studiosi in vniuersis Germaniae Academiis vo- 
eantur /ie Bursche? Bursa scilicet olim vocabatur domus, in qua certus inerat Studiosorum numerus certo sub. 
ectus Professori, quem appellabant Rectorem Bursar, Cognoscere id licet ex Epistolis obacurorum virorum pp. 17, 39 
72, 114, 149, 162, atque alibi. Factum deinceps, vt sodales talis Bursae vocitarentur die Bursche. Doeuit hoe iam 


Motechmannus in Evfordia literata, T. i. p. 646, & Baringius in Nows Iiterariis Kohlianis anni 1737. p. 168, 
Accuritius vero me respondere docet Lutherus in Colloquiis suis mensalibus t. 233, b. edit. anni 1569, Referens enim, 
dass die Bursche von Stwlenten dem Cap lan zu Wittenberg vors hauss getommen sey, und seiner gespottet, und ge- 
prediget habe, wie er, (a very Burschikos proceeding !) manifestum facit, prius moris fuisse, totam Studiosorum 
scietatem vocare singulari numero die Bursche, ( ursam, ) deinde postea accidisse, vt Studiosi plarall numero di- 
Cerentur die Bursche, & vnusquisque Studiosus der Bursch,.”—Conringtt Antiguitat Academ, Gottingen, 1789. 

This account is confirmed in every point by Adelung, in his large Dictionary, 

We learn, from the glossaries of the middle ages, that the word Bursa was often used for clubs or congrega. 
hens of people on common cost. (See Birse. N.B., Borse is the German for the Exchange, as the Borsenhalle 
‘n Hamburg.) In Dasipodius and Pictorius, accordingly, the word Burse is used of any society; and the privates in 
the army used to he called Buregesellen, because they were paid out of a common purse. In the same manner, when 
the University of Paris was erected, the stipendiary students, supportedout of the king's iursa, received the name 
= Bursarii ; and, as all the universities in Europe were formed on the Parisian model, the students came to be called 
urschen. Neither the privates in the army, nor the students at the universities, were particularly remarkable for 
sobriety of manners ; hence the verb Burschiren, now obsolete, but found in Hans Sachs— 


“ Wir bulen tanzen, und Burschiren,” 


a Pusch remarks, that a certain Archbishop of Mentz, for his marvellous capacity of drinking, was nicknamed 
ulsman,”’ 
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most religious in Europe, so their music, like 
their literature, is the most completely tinged 
and interfused with the reverential atmosphere 
of Cévotion. Some le, indeed; will have it 
that the Germans ‘have no religion at all; only 
religiosity, as we have Heard it phrased ; but they 
who speak thus, are, for the most part, clerical 
men, with sympathies only for their own paltry 
sect, or, it may be, onlysfor the outside pillars of 
that church, out of whose gold they are paid for 
preaching a gospel of damnation to the non- 
established. But the Germans are, beyond all 
question ,very religious, Only mark the differ- 
ence: The religionef many “ respectable” (ride 
Carlyle) people in this country is a mere church- 
fixture ; out of the earth it will not go, and, with- 
out an Act of Parliament, it cannot stand: 
whereas, the German flaps his wings, and hovers 
to and fro in his poetico-philosephical balloon, 
and sways playfully, and, in the fulness of that 
perfect love which casteth out fear, bounds and 
gambols joyfully befure the Lord. Moreover, 
the German’s creed does not consist in a certain 
number of definite articles, on which you can lay 
your fingers and count every inch ; but the soul 
of man, he says, is magnetized heavenward : God 
is the polar star to which our whole nature 
points ; end Christian faith is not of the head 
mainly, but of the heart. So, at least, 
we have heard a long-locked cerulean-eved 
Bursch, with an almost prophetic enthusiasm, 
discourse ; and, having heard this, we were not 
surprised to find in the music-ro}l of the Commers 
table, a rolloping “ VIVALL¥RALLERALLERA ! or 
a mad whisk of Burschikosity, like that— 
Ca donc! Ca donc! 
Thus day for day live we, 

A company of topers most beautiful to see ! 
succeeded by the solemn graudeur of “ ALiFs 
Scuwrice,’ the half-cheerful, half-sad resigna- 
tion of “Vom nonen Oryop,” and the more 
graceful and angelic religion of ‘‘Schiller’s Odeto 
Joy.” 

Music is the most religious of the Arts, be- 


tangible body like painting ; it dramatizes only 
by modifying the flow of emotion within the soul ; 
and, as it does not attempt the intelligible 
definition of any outward object, it is on that 
account the more fit to deal with those highest 
and noblest emotions of the inward man, which 
exist more in aspiration than in attainment, more 
in faith than in knowledge. Song tames the sav- 
age by its own virtue, without formal preaching 
or discoursing on the benefits of civilization ; 
and there are certain melodies which, though 
forming no part of a devotional service, have an 
innate power to wake reverence in the soul, and 
create religion (so to speak) without help from 
the catechism. In not a few of the Burschen 
Melodies, though the words are merely patriotic 
or Bacchanalian, a hidden power of piety mani- 
festly sways; and the devoutly disposed singer 
can, with difficulty, refrain from giving utter- 
ence to the workings of religious reverence in 
appropriate words. Some such experience may 





sword to his neighbour. 
cause it is the most spiritual. It has no bounded | 





have given birth to the pious adaptation of one 
of our Burschen Songs, to the purposes of an 
English Benedicite, which the reader will fing 
in the next page. The anonymous contr. 
butor, from whom we received these verses, bas 
our best thanks for his good intentions ; and we; 
can assure him, that “ AtLes Senweice” is on 
one among many Burschen Melodies that may 
be considered as more honouring than honoureg 
in being received into the denizenhip of public 
and social devotion. 

This air (No. IV.) is the famous patriotic 
hymn (Landesvater, or Burschen Consecration 
Song Weihelied) that stands first in all legiti. 
mate collections of Student’s music, as it is sy. 
preme in the reverence and religious homage of 
every genuine Bursch. The name Landesvater, 
by which it is commonly known, is from the last 
verse, which in the original runs :— 

Landesvater, 

Schutz and Rather, 

Unser — lebe hoch ! 

Ewig soll mein Konig leben, 

Und mein Madchen auch daneben, 
Er fur alle, Sie fur mich ! 

In our translation, this verse does not appear ; 
and for good reasons. The Landesvater is al- 
ways sung dramatically, in full solemn conven-, 
tion of the Burschen, and accompanied with cer~ 
tain ceremonies, an allusion to which, in the 
English version, without the possibility of 
realizing the living drama, would only serve to 
excite (from imperfect sympathy) an emotion of 
the ludicrous. In devoting themselves to the 
service of their country, the Burschen, one after 
another, beginning with the President, take the 
wine cup (or beer mug) in one hand, and a sword 
in the other, and, after piercing each his bonnet 
with the sword, drink solemnly “ Auf des Vater- 
landes wohl!” to the weal of Fatherland. The 
sword makes the round of the table, till, Jaden 
with caps, it returns back to the President. 
The two last verses of our translation, are sung 
by each Bursch successively, as he hands the 
In these verses, the 
original contains an allusion to the cap— 

“ Nimmn den Schlager in der Linke, 
Bohr ihn durch den Hut and trinke, 
Auf des Vaterlandes Wohl!” 
which, for the reason just stated, we have 
omitted * and, as these same verses in our trans- 
lation make a very well-worded as well as 
spirited conclusion to a solemn patriotic song, 
we have omitted altogether the last verse, as 
being, for our undramatic edition, superfluous. 
This verse, moreover, is so Burschikos in its ex- 
pression that, to an English ear, it would alto- 
gether disturb the maestoso tone of the whole. 
* Live the prince whom I serve cheerly! 
Live the maid whom I love dearly ! 
He for all and SHE for ME!" 

Nothing could be more natural than this 
finalé in the mouth of a Bursch; it is a genu- 
ine touch of true young man’s poetry ; and with 
the hefitting accompaniments of time, place, and 
person (wherever they can be procured,) on 10 
account to be mutilated. 
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ALLES SGHWEIGE.—Melody IV. 
Slow and solemnly. In the Chorus repeated. 
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Si- lence lend all! rapt at - tend all To the high and so -Jemn. strain. 
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StLEwce lend all! Whoso knows not, 

Rapt, attend all Whoso glows not 
To the high and solemn strain ! With this high and holy zeal, 
Song of songs, full well we know thee! Shall not share our sacred union, 
Song of songs, can we bestow thee Shall not hold with men communion, 
On a German ear in vain ? Not profane the German steel ! 

Sons of Hermann ! One and all sing ! 

Comrades German ! Let the hall ring 
Sing your Fatherland’s proud song ! With the praise to Deutschland due! 
Fatherland ! thou land of glory, Take the sword that Germans ewear by! 
Choose the sons that bow before thee Take the sword that Burschen bear high ! 
To avenge their country’s wrong! And your sacred vows renew ! 

Life to give thee, Bright with bold wine 

Only live we, From the old Rhine, 
Thee we serve with heart and hand; Take this goblet in thy hand! 
Gladly for thine honour die we, Quaff the Rhenish bumper gleely, 
Glad the cannon’s mouth defy we, Let thy true blood flow as treely 
At our Fatherland’s command. | For our German Fatherland ! 


BENEDICITE.—( Original. )—To the same Air. 


ANGELS holy, | Pulse of waters blithely beating, 
High and lowly, W ave advancing, wave retreating, 
Sing the praises of the Lurd ! Praise ye, praise ye, God the Lord! 
Farth and sky, all living nature, 
Man, the stamp of thy Creator, ; een a 
Praise ye, praise ye, God the Lord ! Crag where eagle's pride hath soared, 
Sun and moon bright, Mighty mountains purple-breasted, 
Night and noonlight, Peaks cloud-cleaving, snowy-crested, 
Starry temples azure-floored, Praise ye, praise ye, God the Lord ! 
Cloud and rain, and wild winds’ madness, Rolling river 
Sons of God that shout for gladness, Praise him ever, 
Praise ye, praise ye, God the Lord ! From the mountain's deep vein poured ; 
Ocean hoary, Silver fountain clearly gushing, 
Tell his glory, Troubled torrent mad)y rushing, 
Cliffe where tumbling seas have roared ! Praise ye, praise ye, God the Lord! 
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Praise him ever, 


Bond and free man, Bounteous giver ! 


Land and sea man, at 1 morta 
, 5 pr Praise him father, friend, and Lord! 
7. ee ee Each glad soul its free course winging, fitted 
Full aaah choir in ase temple d Each blithe voice its free song singing, a sad 
Praise ye, praise ye, God the Lord ! Praise the great and mighty Lord ! 
b 





No. V.) is, like the | King of Prussia, and whom the said King of 
er se bg A . oh Ne without | Prussia turned adrift as soon as he found he haq 
being luscious, strong without being tart. The | no more occasion for them. The people are bound 
words are by the celebrated Arndt ; one of that | to serve the king, but the king is not bound to 
multitudinous band of “ lyre and sword” patriots | serve the people. 
who, in 1813, drove out Napoleon to bring in the | 


« BRINGT MIR BLUT DER EDLEN REBEN.”—Melody V, 


Cheerfully, and with animation. 
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when spring is blush- ing, Leaps my heart to see it gush-ing! Wine, bright wine! 
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Sa comemeemnenageatii 
WY 
Brinc me'noble vine-blood. flushing, Hail to thee, thou strength-inspiring 
Bring me wine! Wine, bright wine! 
Like blithe birds, when spring is blushing, Fear, the thief, slinks off ; and firing 
Leaps my heart to see it gushing, | Heroes’ hope and high aspiring, 
Wine, bright wine! | Lives strong wine. Fr 
Bring me maidens, fair and smiling, Bring me truth, and love devoted, T 
With bright wine ! | With bright wine ! 
Maidens tricksy, witching, wiling, Honest German souls well-noted, | 
Sorrow-chasing, care-beguiling, Honest German songs tull-throated, 
With bright wine! | With bright wine! 
Hail to thee, deep fount of feeling, Fill yet once !—this cup is owing 
Wine, bright wine ! Of bright wine WwW 
Wit is flashing, mirth is pealing, To the goddess, bright and glowing, 
Sun, and moon, and stars, are reeling FREEDOM!—fill to overflowing Br 
In bright wine ! With bright wine! 
No. VI. is a song, both the words and the air | one of the most popular of the Burschen melo- 
of which exemplify, in a striking manner, that | dies, and is sung, with various words, on many " 
mingling of religion with the cup, which we | occasions of great pomp, solemnity, and serious 
have noted as so characteristic of the ancient | ness. At school festivals and public examina T 


Greeks and the modern Germans. ‘The air is | tions, it is often heard, Its tone of plaintive ben 
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signation, coupled with the allusion to frail | yard, without the north gate of Gittingen, are 
mortality, in the last verse, renders it peculiarly | yet fresh in the ear of the present reporter. 


ftted for the funeral service; and the echoes of “ Wir weinen und wiinschen die Ruhe hinab, 
g sad occasion of this kind from the church- In unsers Bruders kithles Grab,” 





VOM HOHEN OLYMP.—Melody VI. 
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fleet-er joy. There-fore, dear breth-ren, let no fear en - slave us; Scorn change-ful 
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Repeated in the Chorus. | 
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= is: 
From high Olympus, Jove’s free bounty gave us But when the curtain falls, depart with pleasure, 
Life's fleeting good, youth's fleeter joy ; March with the word, sleep with your sires. 
Therefore, dear brethren, let no fear enslave us, Solemnly, &c, 
Beorn changeful chance, harsh fate defy— 
Solemnly billow the strong Burschen glee ! Brother this cup to her—thy heart doth name her ; 
Goblet and glass ring in loud jubilee! Fill to the maid that loves thee, fill ! 
Let loud vivats with echoes blithe acclaim her, 
When life is young, unnumbered joys before us ou pene bosoms theill | ; 
. Flash, and around mirth’s wild waves roar ; % 
ut when cold eve her thin grey veil draws o’er us, And 
, ; - when pale death a brother's bond shall sever, 
We i — blithe sun, no more. And Nature claim what Nature gave, 
yo ee We weep and pray, may peace and rest be ever 
On our dear brother's silent grave. 
While God's high will extends life’s rapid measure, We weep and we pray o'er our brother's cool grave, 
Drink Joy’s full cap, fan flaming fires; May God keep thy soul in his peace, brother brave! 


> or ee eee a 


The man who laughs loudest at the social plaintive sorrow over the grave of a friend ; and 


" 
“anquet, will weep with the deepest and most | such is the Bursch. 
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CORN-LAW RHYMES. 


BY A DISCIPLE OF EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 


“There is a generation whose tecth are as swor’s, and their jaw teeth as knives, to devour the poor from off the 
earth, and the needy from among men.”*—Proverds, 30th chap., 14th verse. 


L 


Benotp the sacred truth ! 
The Corn Lords these be they; 
Their’s is a cruel sway 

That knows no ruth, 


They mar the face of earth 
In insolence of power ; 
The while their brother's dower 
Ie toil and dearth, 


The fulness of the land 
Blasphemingly they hold ; 
Hard is their heart and cold, 

And closed their hand. 


Must mighty nature, crus!i'd, 
Before these shadows bow ? 
Must justice veil her brow— 

Her voice be hush'd ? 


How long shall “‘ whited walls” 
Their rottenness uphold ? 
Britons, be wise, be bold, 

Injustice totters—falls ! 








IT. 
“No people overcharged with tribute is fit for empire," 
—DBAacon. 
Take heed, ye rulers, lest our land, 
For which a Sydney died, 
Which ne’er vet lacked a patriot band, 
Have pase'd her noon of pride. 


The hearts ye rule with iron sway, 
Are stalwart hearts and strong ; 

Right worthy of the realin are they 
That thrill’d to Milton's song. 


Pity yon pale-faced artisan 
Whose hard-earned crumbs ye tax ; 
With eyes that lust for gain, ye scan 
The very bread he lacks. 


Lond hath he pray'd, and long and fast; 
Tempt not a nation’s strength : 

The tree oft bends before the blast, 
Aud yet may break at length. 


What! would ve that a land like this 
Should apirit-broken be ? 

Should coward stoop the rod to kiss, 
Nor spurn its slavery ? 


Old England's reign of mind must cease, 
If humbled to the dust ; 

Would ye now rule in pride, in peace, 
Be merciful, be just ! 





LITERARY REGISTER. 


The Life of the Rev, William Milne, D.D. By 
the Rev. Robert Philip, author of “ The Life 
and Times of Bunyan,” “ Whitefield,” &c. 
&e. 

Da MILNE, the fellow-labourer inChina of Dr Morrison, 
was, in boyhood, the playmate of his biographer, the Rev. 
Robert Philip. 
boy, in Aberdeenshire, when missionary enterprise first 
awakened the holy ardour of many youths in humble life, 
and, it is to be feared, inspired others with motives of 


He was a young rustic, literdlly a herd- 


mixed and questionable character. To the latter class 
Milne did not belong. The account of the boyhood of 
Milne, and the history of his spiritual fathers—-the black- 
smiths, basket-makers, and weavers of a poor and wild 
moorland district,—men rich only in knowledge, in faith, 
and in good works, is, to our feelings at least, exceedingly 


interesting. When our readers have perused the following 


with us. The author begins with sketching the peculiar 
scenery of his bleak native district ; and it is a picture 
which will be recognised, not without emotion, by many 
a Scottish wanderer :— 

It is hardly either sublime or beautiful scenery ; but 
there is enough of both in it to make one feel that even 
a shepherd boy of ordinary talents, who is out in all 
weathers, could not be utterly uninfluenced by it, Wil- 
liam Milne certainly was not. I am not quite sure now 
that | have been with him upon the corner of the bill 
above Reekhouse, when we were boys, admiring the 


; ; | pleased us th azed us . 
passage, many of them, we are persuaded, will sympathize | F en, and it amazed us afterwards 


| when we met in England. We had both mused as well as 
played upon the same spots, and sat upon the same grey. 
stones and mossy hillocks, gazing at old Noth, the throne 
of the clouds, and at the ruins of old Reek house, the castle 
in the valley. Our lips and hands had often been as 
blue as blaverts [blawarts ?] with black berries, gathered 
among the heather-knolls and etnach [juniper] bushes, 
Besides, those spots were dear to us both, as ground hal. 
lowed by the memory of our pastor, Mr Cowie of Huntly, 
who sometimes preached and catechised in the neighbour. 
hood ; and by the labours of the elders, who often visited 
the Sabbath Schools in turn. We had thus been under 
the same teachers, although not in the same echool, and 
retained an equal love to them, The Nathaniel-like 
spirit of John Leslie, the Kzekiel-like sublimity of 
Saunders Sivvewriyht, the Paul-like shrewdness of 
William Smith, and the Jacob-like unction of James 
Cruikshank, had alternately awed and _ interested 
us, They loved us, too, from the time they saw 
anything hopeful about us—perhaps even before. This 
We only 
thought of them, then, as the best men in Huntly, among 
many good men: but when we first met in Kngland, we 
spoke of them as wonderful men, for we had found no 
parallels to them anywhere in the same rank ef life, 


_ Wethus discovered that our minds had been brought into 


windings of ‘ the bonny Boggie,”’ in the valley between | 
the hills and the mountains, but [ remember well the mu- | 


tual zest with which we often talked of these scenes, 
“ U'er the hills and far awa,” 


contact with genius as well as extraordinary piety, a! 
though we knew it not at the moment, . . . + + * 
Both the mountains and the men rendered his { Milne’s} 
young spirit thoughtful, when he began to pray among 
the sheep-folds, Even then, he felt that it was sublime 
“to sit on the top of a hill, reading the lives of the Mat- 
tyrs ; admiring their patience and fortitnde in suffering, 
and seeing them ‘ overcome’ their enemies, by the 

of the Lamb, and the Word of their testuumony.” 


It was “ The Cloud of Witnesses,” not “ Fox's Book 


| 
of Martyrs,” that awoke the emotions of Milne the herd. 
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Of the above humble worthies, Adam Sievewright 


boy: 
was the chief instrument in the conversion of the future 


Missionary to China, the coadjutor of Dr Morison in 
ating the Scriptures into the Chinese language, and 
forming the Chinese Dictionary. Dr Philip's presenta- 
tien Of this lowly aud pious man, Adam Sievewright, is 


transl 


graphic and, we will answer for it, correct ; though 
we may have seme doubts, or perhaps it is mere ditference 
oftaste, about * the melting and gentle tones” of a genuine 
Aberdonian voice. 


«| remember,” says Dr Philip, “ this meek, and lowly, 
and lovely Coristian well, His melting tones and gen- 
tle voice seem even now falling upon me. I see him yet 
at the ‘ingle-neuk’ in his cottage; seated amidst his 
bundles of sauvchen teands (willow twigs) twisting a but- 
ter-basket, and talking about the glories of the Covenant 
of Grace to young Milne! He set him to learn basket. 
making too, whilst, like Aquilla instructing Apollos, * he 
taught him the way of the Lord more perfectiy.’ But 
one night, on parting, he put * Boston's Four-Fold State,’ 
into his hands, With @ selenm charge that it should be 
read prayerfully. It was sv; but it stopped Milne’s 
basket-making The vood oid man observed this, and 
asked him one day, © William, what has become of the 
basket now?” ‘Oh, he answered, * [have got other 
work todo now.” . . Just at this crisis, the venerable 
Cowie came to preach at Adain Sievewright’s house; and 
took for his text, “ The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ be 
with you all.’ Adam used to say of that sermon, “ Oh, 
but the minister had more than usual freedim that nicht. 
Eh, sirs, it was a svavoury Sermon! So it proved. My 
friends, captivity was turned ‘like streams of water in 
the south.” ”’ ; 

It is delightfal, even to those who know nothing about 
Cowie, to note the fervent and affectionate admiration 
with which Dr Philip, his pupil and protegé, (as we be- 
lieve,) speaks of him. 

Missionary zeal was flaming high about the period of 
Milne’s attention being strongly turned to religion, and 
Strathbogie was “ the very cradie of missions,” as it is 
now of something which, if not so universal, is not much 
less important to Scotland. He aspired to become an 
Apostle to the Heathen; and he was, accordingly, sent 
to Gosport, to receive, along with other young men, the 
instructions of Dr Bogue. The Kirk had not then, nor 
for long afterwards, taken up missions. Before sailing 
for China, Milne married a young woman of Aberdeen, 
another of the early friends of his biographer, and the 
fit helpmate of a Missionary, 

The remainder of the volume is devoted to the labours 
of Dr Milne, and the personal history of that worthy 
pair, for whom their biographer expresses those partiali- 
ties of early friendship which are felt to be amiable even 
when carried to excess. The sane desire which William 
Milne felt to be a Missionary, led Rachel Cowie to long 
to become a Missionary’s wife. ‘The idea first took pos- 
tession of her mind after being present at an Anniversary 
Sermon of the Society ; and “ the romantic” idea never 
agzin left her. She seems to have been an energetic, 
cheerful-spirited, active, and shrewd person, with that 
high sense of duty which made her admirably fulfil all 
the social relations. Her father had been unfortunate in 
‘rade, and Rachel waa early put to learn “ a branch ot 
the millinery business,” Her affectionate husband, in 
a brief memoir, written after her death, records her vir- 
‘wes; and from it we extract this encouraging example 
@ the independent exertions of young women :— 

The time now approached when Rachel’s trials were to 

in Her mother, through accumulated infirmities, 
ve frequent y unabie to leave her chamber. For some 


sme her father’s business had beea on the decline, . . | 
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- .« He became insolvent. To. Rachel this was a 
source Of untpeakable anxiety. Her only surviving 
brother, scarcely out from echool, could not well do for 
himself. Her sister, with a young family, could render 
no assistance, Her parents, now both intirm, and greatly 
harassed by inc msiderate and unmerciful requisitions, 
had no means of supporting their old aye. A conscien- 
tious wish to discharge the demands of their creditors, as 
far as possible, led them to Fst up everything except 
their wearing apparel and a few books. It was in these 
circumstances that the filial affection of Rachel shone 
forth conspicuously, It had ever been their aim, in the 
course of her education, to form in her mind rational and 
sober views of life, and to fix her attention most on those 
acquiremente which are the most useful__which endure 
the test of afflictions, and which wear to the last hour of 
life; and they were themselves among the first to reap 
the advantages, Rachel, seeing the declining state of 
her father’s business, thought it her duty beforehand to 
make preparations for future exigencies, She, accord. 
ingly, with the consent of her parents, began business in 
the millinery line, partly with a view to provide for 
thei in the case of insolvency, She had only a few 
pounds of money of her own to begin with, but she bor. 
rowed from a friend ; and being conscivus that her motives 
were upright and honourable, she earnestly prayed that 
God would prosper the work of her hands, and preserve her 
from the snares to which her new situation would expose 
her. Her efforts were so far crowned with success that, 
in a few months, she was able to repay what she had 
borrowed, to furnish a house comfortably, and to leave 
something over, 

This seems rather quick work, but it is probable that 
the husband did not know exactly the number of the 


months, or else Rachel had found some adventitions aid. 


She now took her destitute parents both to her own 
house, and supported them by her labour, nursed them 
with the utmost tenderness in their afflictions, attended 
them in their last moments, saw them die in the hope of 
the glory of God, and interved their mortal remains with 
decency and respect. .  .  . ‘Ten thousand of blessings 
were daily implored to rest upon her head; and the ex. 
piring parents both expressed to her a hope that Ged 
would make all her bed in her sickness, and raise up 
kind and tender-hearted friends to her in every extremity ; 
which hope was actually realized in the course of her 
future life.” 

To his friend's record of the filial piety of a beloved 
wife, Dr Philip adds :—* I was not seldom her companion 
on Sunday afternoons to visit her parents, when we gave 
them an outline of Dr Philip’s morning sermon, while 
we drank tea with them. Angels would have enjoyed 
these visits—the interchange of love between the vener. 
able parents and their devoted daughter was eo fall of 
both nature and grace ! | owe much to these inter. 
views; and not least to the regularity of the old lady in 
always saying, in good time, ‘ Now, my good children, it 
is quite time to get ready for the chapel,’ as if I too had 
been one of her family,” 

It was probably at this time that the idea of becoming 
a missionary’s wife was often sportively alluded to by 
this excellent young woman. We cannot say whether or 
not her pious companion to Dr Philip's chapel—.who 
must have been several years younger than hereelf—was 
Jacob-ly inclined towards the amiable Rachel ; but 
he states that these playful allusions always made him 
solemn; perhaps he means that he had a presentiment of 
her fate. “ Not all the glee,” he says, “ with which she 
painted missionary life, on coral shores, and under ban« 
yan and bread-fruit trees, could hide the secret of her 
heart. She evidently made her pictures extravagant, 
just that she might conceal her wishes. This was years 
before Mr Milne knew her, Then she used to say to me, 
‘li Dr Bogue now wanted a wife, and would marry such 
a little wee boddie as myselt, and go abroad, what 4 vice 
missionary pair we should make,’ Some of this lively 
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and excellent person's letters, while on the outward voyage 
with her husband, are published in the Memoir, She died at 
Malacca, in her thirty-sixth year, leaving several young 
children. Perhaps we have said more about this yolame 
than will be generally interesting, and yet we hope not. 
With its missionary portion we have not intermeddled. 


Prince Albert and the House of Saxony ; witha 
Memoir of the Reigning Family of Saxe-Co- 
burg. By Frederick Shober], Esq. 

The first of these works of the hour, is a neat volume 
for the drawing-room table, the contents of which corres- 
pond exactly to the title. The attachment of Queen 
Victoria to her cousin is here represented as of very early 
date. It was resumed and strengthened upon the visit of 
the Prince and his family to England, to witness her 
Majesty's coronation. From that hour, the “ brilliant 
destinies” of Albert were the theme of rumour at all the 
Continental Courts, In the winter of 1838, he and his 
brother made the tour of Italy. On his return, the first 
object that met the eyes of Prince Albert, in his private 
apartments in his father’s palace, was the portrait of 
Queen Victoria in her coronation robes ; a present trans- 
mitted by the Queen during his absence, and intended to 
give him an agreeable surprise on his return home, 


Prince Albert, his Country, and Kindred, &c. 

The other work, “ Prince Albert, his Country and 
Kinsmen,” is an agreeable discursive essay on German 
history, literature, and manners, illustrated with wood- 
cuts, aud containing as much about the Queen's chosen 
as may satisfy any reasonable degree of curiosity, even 
in very young ladies. 


A Legend of Florence. By Leigh Hunt. 

Few circumstances connected with pure literature have 
diffused more general, and, which he will prefer, more 
genial satisfaction throughout the world of letters, than 
that Leigh Hunt should have produced an eminently 
successful drama. It is in every way a triumph, and 
one of that kind which yields as much delight as just 
pride to the author. The play has been so much ad- 
mired and run after, so eagerly perused in the closet as 
well as witnessed on the stage, that, even in the short 
space that has elapsed since its publication, we must cun- 
clude our readers as well acquainted with it as ourselves. 
The drama is exceedingly characteristic of the author's 
peculiarities, or rather of the idiosyncrasies of his genius ; 
and yet he has managed to bring forward his “ stout 
notions on the marrying score” with the singular tact 
and delicacy which, for once, has shut the mouth of the 
adversary. 


Moxon's Edition of the Dramatic Works of 
Massinger and Ford, 

This is a companion volume to the Falstaffian edition 
of Shakspeare, lately edited by Campbell, and to the 
dramatic works, in one volume, of Ben Jonson. The 
introduction, filling sixty of the ample pages, is written 
by Hartley Coleridge, with competent knowledge and 
learning, and, which is much better, warm sympathy 
with the weaknesses, calamities, and evil chances of men 
of genius, The previous labours of Gifford have properly 
been made subservient to the perfecting of this edition. 


Chivalry and the Eglinton Tournament. By 
James Aikman, Esq. 

A set of plates which, though very coarsely coloured, 
are well drawn, and give a good, broad, and even lively 
notion of the leading scenes of the Eglinton Spectacle, is 
prefaced by an “ Historical Sketch of Chivalry,” written 
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in a light and popular veins and a Memoir of the ancien, 
and illustrious family of the Lord of the Tournamen, 
To these are appended a minute account of its 

during “ the Three Rainy days,” and of the various 
dresses ; from the costume of the Queen of Beauty to thay 
of the pipers and beef-eaters. So that, on the w 
this thin royal quarto, with its coloured illustzations, jg 
the most complete Book of the Tournament which hay 
yet appeared. The drawings are by Mr Gordon, and any 
so full of truth and spirit, though mere rude outlines, 
that one regrets to see them so bedaubed in the coloy. 
ing; a fault which ought and might easily be remedied 


The Protestant E.viles of Zillerthal ; their Perse. 
cutions, and Expatriation from the Tyrol, 
Translated from the German, by J. B. Saun. 
ders. 


How is it that Protestantism tends to increase in every 
country in which the Roman Catholic religion is esta, 
lished, and falls off only in Ireland, where, for centuries, 
there has been the most extravagantly endowed Protestant 
Establishment (in relation to numbers and extent of 
territory) that the world ever beheld? ‘There must bea 
reason for this state of things; and it is one not difficul: 
to discover. The above question is suggested to us by 
the subject-matter of the small volume named above. 

In Zillerthal, a valley of the Tyrol—a Catholic country 
—the spirit of Protestantism, or of purely Bible religion, 
broke out about a dozen years ago among the peasantry, 
without any intervention whatever of priest or missionary, 
but simply from the people themselves reading the Bible 
inherited from their ancestors, and having some litle 
commercial intercourse with Protestant communities 
As the Austrian Government would not tolerate their 
worship in Zillerthal, they resolved to leave their father- 
land, which, after an unsatisfactory negotiation with the 
Government, carried on for more than ten years, they 
were at length able to effect. The Emperor offered them 
a retreat in one of his Protestant States; but they chose 
to remove to the Prussian dominions, the King of Prussia 
being willing to receive and protect them, The work is 
devoted to a narrative of the heretical movement in 
Zillerthal; the social and religious position of the people, 
until the time of their emigration; and an account of 
their pilgrimage through Germany, on their route to 
Silesia. The anxiety of the Catholic clergy to win back 
these strayed sheep to the true fold was very great. Be- 
yond the great fact of the refusal of the Government & 
tolerate their worship, “the persecution of the Ziller 
thals” was of a mild character indeed, compared with 
what we have been accustomed to think of as persecution 
Nearly 500 of these people voluntarily left their country, 
not that they might enjoy entire freedom of worship 
not to have the free choice of their own pastors and teach- 
ers, but to transfer themselves to the Es/ablished Pree 
ant Church of another country. When a Protestant 
landlord clears his Irish estates of Catholic peassulry 
on account of their religion—clears it of native Irish, 
who owned and cultivated the soil for centuries before 
his English ancestors obtained a grant of its 
acres—no one ventures to call that persecution, Oh, no! 
that is merely the legitimate exercise of proprietary rights 
Or when a Protestant divine, with pistol, proctor, 
Peeler, colleets his tithe-levy from a poor Catholic farmet, 
no one calls that persecution, It is law—the law of the 
land; exactly similar in character to that law under whict 
John Thorogood is now immured in Chelmsford pail 





On the whole, the persecution ef the Zillerthal exie— 
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the religion of the country and the arbitrary charaeter of 
Government considered—was of a mild nature, when 
compared with persecutions nearer home, Protestantism 
oss a startling novelty in the Tyrol when, in 1826, this 
heresy broke out ; while here the Church and 

she State have been persecnting Protestant dissent for 
centuries, and up to the passing hour. Among the other 
tions of the heretics of Zillerthal, was prohibi- 

tion of the rites of marriage and burial—the very measure 
the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland 

bas just adopted with the recusants of Strathbogie. Of 
how old a date is the English Dissenters’ Marriage Act, 

or the persecution of the poor widow for setting up a 

tombstone to her husband's memory, and hundreds more 

of persecutions—grievous persecutions—in our Ecclesias- 
tical Courts ? 

The Monk and the Married Man. By the 
Authoress of “‘ Misrepresentation,” “ Janet,” 
es Novel may have a temporary popularity, from 

the No-Popery frenzy of the hour. Yet it is not the 
work ofa bigot. The authoress (Julia Rattary Wad- 
dington, spinster, or matron ?) is, on the contrary, fully 
as severe upon certain evangelicals as upon the Catho- 
lics; though the story terminates with the conversion of 
s bigotted Catholic gentleman, through the beautiful ex- 
ample of his Protestant wife, and the discovery of the 
base arts, or pious frauds, of priests and Catholic 
dignitaries, The Catholics, we imagine, will say that 
this author misunderatands or misrepresents some of 
their doctrines. Novels we should fancy the last place 
in the world for religious controversy, Is there not 
one nook to be left in the domains of literature for quiet 
tranquil enjoyment, in these renewed times of England's 
troubles ? 

Musings for the Multitude. By 8. R.G. 

We have here a small bundle of rhymes, by a clever 
town-bred mechanic, who displays quick parts, though 
rot quite those of a Burns or an Elliott, and who has 
still a good deal to learn, with—which is ever the more 
dificult task—-a great deal to unlearn, As a favourable 
specimen of the Musings, we quote this lively song:— 


THE WORKING CLASSES, 0! 
Come, then, my honest grey-goose quill, 
Thou shalt expose the fallacies, 
And shew the pride that lingers still 
In rich men and their palaces, 
List to a bit of beggar’s rhyme, 
Ye wealthy lads and lasses, O ; 
In humble lays I sing the praise 
Of all the working classes, O. 
Chorus. 
God bless the working classes, O ! 
God save the working classes, O! 
Re-echo round the glorious sound, 
God save the working classes, 0! 


Who make your sweetly plaintive lutes, 
Your laces, wigs, and boddices : 

Rouge, satins, silks, and wedding sults, 
Tell me, ye gods and goddesses ? 

Ye dim-eyed dandies, know ye not, 
Whence come your opera glasses, O ! 

But folks of rank ne'er deign to thank 
Their friends, the working classes, O ! 

Who make the combs, your hair that parts, 
If auburn, brown, or carroty ? 

Whence come the clothes that warm your hearts, 
Which are as cold as charity ? 

Ye are dependant on the poor, 
In every hour that passes, O ! 

All things of worth, upon the earth, 
Spring fromthe working classes, O ! 
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The Inaugural Addresses of the Lords Rectors 
of Glasgow, and an Historical Sketch of the 
University, &e. Sc. By John Barras Hay, 


This is a very handsome volume, elegantly embellished, 
and one that will be acceptable, we should imagine, to 
ail who have been, or are connected with the Glasgow 
University. At one time, Glasgow was famous for 
learned Professors ; of late it has been more celebrated 
for eloquent Lords Rectors-al! of them eminent, even 
among the eminent men of their age, afid one or two the 
foremost of living men, Need we name Brougham, 
Campbell, Staniey,'Peel, Jeffrey, Mackintosh, and others ? 
In this volume the inaugural address of Mr Henry Cock. 
barn, now Lord Cockburn, appears, for the first time, 
in print. It seems not a little strange that, among so 
many accomplished orators, Burke alone should have 
failed. When elected Lord Rector, in 1783, this elo. 
quent and practised speaker became so confused that he 
abruptly abandoned the attempt—“ unable to address," 
he said, “ so learned an assembly.” 

The Czar: a Romance of History. By the 
Author of “ Mannella,” “the Executioner’s 
Daughter,” &c. &e. 

A bright and animated romance is “the Czar,” dis- 
playing knowledge of the country in which the scene is 
laid, and no mean artistic skill, The hero ef the ro- 
mance is the monster, Ivan Vassilivitch ; and a more 
striking picture of the far-reaching and diabolical in. 
fluences of despotism has seldom been produced in a fic. 
tion than this sketch of his career, But the characters 
of Ivan and his satellites are no fiction. Truth is even 
veiled and softened, to render them barely tolerable to the 
English reader, The story is connected with English 
sympathies, by the introduction of the English physician to 
the Czar, and his daughter; and the ambassador of Eliza- 
beth (Sir Thomas Randolph) to the Court of Russia, The 
Court of Nicholas will not greatly relish this faithful 
and spirited description of the Court of Ivan Vassiliviteh, 
long, in every way, as is the interval between them. 


The Drama of a Life. By Edmund Reade, 
Author of “ Italy,” and “ The Deluge.” 


This is a Dramatic Poem, in one volume, 





NEW PUBLICATIONS, SERIAL WORKS, 
AND NEW EDITIONS, &c. &c. 


A DictionaRY GEOGRAPHICAL, STATISTICAL, and 
HisroricaL. By J. R. M’Culloch, Esq. [Part L ofa 
work, the utility of which will be at once acknowledged, 
has appeared, and one for which the author, from his 
previous investigations, may be presumed to possess pé- 
culiar qualifications, While compiling the Commercial 
Dictionary, he states that a work of this kind was kept 
in view. The work is not meant to be too discursive ; 
and, as it is intended for the especial use of Englishmen, 
due space and pre-eminence are to be given to those ob- 
jects esteemed the most important tothem. The name of 
the compiler is a guarrantee for the general correctness of 
the book, and for as great accuracy as is attainable in sny 
undertaking of the kind. ] 





THe Giascow Porutar EwcrcLopepia or Con. 
VERSATIONS Lexicow, Part 53d. Three more numbers 
are to complete this work. That before us is 
mental, and contains a few interesting Scottish biographies 
—as that of Galt, Hogg, Mrs Grant of Laggan, Ac., ke, 





Camwapiax Scenery. Part L The draw by 
Bart LETT ; the letter-press by N. P. Wisin {This 
work is exactly in the style of Bartlett's Cusipemeet. 
The literary department, te far as we may judge, is 
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* tébded to be more systematic than is usual in such works. 


There are.several pretty apd characteristic views im Part 
"f. 5 a8 Mapids, near the village of Cedars ; Quebec ; and 
@ Wigwam in ‘the Forest, with squaws, cances, and 


' other accessories. | 


ei i ——— - 

History of Napoteow. [The memoir published by 
Tyas, has reached the thirteenth part, aud the Treaty of 
“Tilsit ; so a great eal Still remains, before we veach the 
cypresses of St Ficlena.” The work is almost overlaid 
with illostrations, Which, from the sameness of the sub- 
jects, become rather tedious by repetition. 

TavutnH wor Favown, or, the Fuxpamentar Prin- 
CIPLE of Dissewr, FxamixeDd by a DissenTeEr. 
[This writer having come gently round himself, and, 
from a strict, having become a very lilera/, Dissenter, 
almost a Churchman, but a Low-Charch Churchman, 
an admirer of Lord Joho Russell, but not of the Bishop 


of Exeter, wishes to shew cause for the change which has | 
come over his opiniont, and made him the mocerate | 


friend of Establishments and Endowments. | 

Tue Meary Taves of the Wise Men of GoTHan. 
[A reprint of an old chap-look, long known under the 
same name, with various additions ; but much inferior to 
the “ wisdom of our ancestors,” of the same kind, once so 
current in Germany and Scotland. } 








THE ANTI-CHRISTIAN CHARACTER of the Corn- 
Laws, &c., &. By George Troup of the Montrose Re- 
view. [Were this excellent pamphlet, which contains the 
heartfelt seniiments of a right-minded and earnest man, 
not so very low-priced as to be within every one’s reach, 
we should certainly feel it our duty to make copious ex- 
tracts from it, As it is, we recommend it especially to 
the Christian world; to those who profese to be the 
friends of the widow and the orphan, the poor and the 
needy; but who will not interfere to procure the re- 
mission of the cruel impost upon the bread of the tather- 
less and the poor, because that, forsooth! is meddling 
with politics, and religious persons have no business with 


politics. } 





Wuat FELLENBFRG HAS DONE FOR EDUCATION, 
[A sensible little treatise, written by a friend to educa- 
tion, who rightly believes that what Fellenberg has done 
in hisown country, an English Fellenberg might do in 
ours; and who, in shewing what great things Fellenberg 
alone has accomplished, earnesily exhorts his own coun. 
trymen to be up and doing. | 





THe Curisti1an’s Book OF Gems, [This is the 
prettiest selection of sacred poetry that we have seen for 
along While; and the Gems are as choice as their setting 
iselegant. No better beok-gift, of a serious character, 
can be offered to a young person than this, ] 





WaLker’s Maxty Exencises. Sixth Edition. 
[As we have already mentioned this work with the ap- 
probation which it deserves, we have now only to say, 
that the new edition is beautifully embellished with 
plates and vignettes, and enriched by appropriate addi- 
tions on relevant subjects. } 





THE Jesuit. A new translation of Spindler’s novel, 
which, is not, we fear, over and above required. [‘This 
story somewhat condensed, is already translated for the 
“Library ofRomance,”’ It is, however, a work of con- 
siderable power, aud not unworthy of being again pressed 
upon the attention of English romance readers and 
students of the science of human nature. Not that we 
believe, that however the Superiors of the Society of 
Jesus thought and acted, they ever talked in this style. 
The present anti-Catholic mania, may give interest to the 
book, though not of a healthy kind.] 





Lire or WeLtrmctox. [The 7th and 8th Parts of 
Major Jackson and Captain Rockfort Scott's ** Life” have 
appeared. The one Part brings down the History of the 
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Peninsular War to the affair of Ciudad Rody 


the opening of the campaign of 1813. The werk igo, . 


quite as accurately entitled, a [History of the P 
War, as a Memuir of Wellington. } 


Excyc.Lopepia of Rukat Sports, Part VI, {Mr 
Blaine this month treats his readers with the exciting, 
and almust romantic sport of hawking ; and with pring 
of hawks, falcons, and the birds they prey upon, apg 
numerous illustrations of that aristocratic am 
Shooting, as a Field Sport, is commenced in this per 
and the author is erudite and scientific on its implement 
and materials, guus and gunpowder, aud fire-arms gene, 
rally.] 





The Inpicator, Part 1., and BeEauMonr ggg 
FLETCHER’s Work, Part II., have been added to Mex. 
on's handsome reprints, and also CAPTAIN Bagy 
HaLL's ENTERTAINING VOYAGE to the Greg 
Loo-Cuoo Istanp. [We need not say that the Jndj. 
ca/or is one of the pleasantest literary sketch-books in the 
language, and Leigh Hunt’s most popular work, It ig te 
be completed by another Part. ] 





The PictorR1aAL SHAKSPERE, Part XVI., presents 
us with Othello, beauti/uliy Lllustrated, and accompanied 
by a variety of interesting notes. 





YARRELL’s BRITISH Birds, Part XVIL. is devoted te 
the Doves and Pheasants. ‘The wood-cuts, with subjecu 
so charming, are amoung the fiuest in this delighttul work, 





Warp’'s Library of SranDarD DIVINTY, a vale. 
able series, has produced Tue BIBLICAL ANTIQUITits 
of Dr Joun Jann. [This work, originally very bulky, 
and written in German, was abridged and written ia 
Latin by its author, the Professor of O:ieutal History ia 
the University of Vienna. It was lately translated by 
Thomas C, Upham, a professor in one of the endles 
Colleges of the United States, and is re-printed for this 
Library. It is a bovuk esteemed by biblical scholan, 
and in its present form it is one that will be found highly 
useful tu biblical students. ] 





Mr Macgillivray, the author; of Britisu Birps, bas 
published a brief MANUAL of GEOLOGY, the first of 
series of elementary scientific treatises, which Le a 
nounces, 


An ENGiisH GramMMar, edited by the Rev, Brandes 
Turner, has appeared. 





A Grammar of Frencu Grammars. By Mré 
Fivas, French master of the Euinburgh High Schoo 
[A careful and useful digest, which will form a safe asd 
intelligent guide to inexperienced teachers, as well as 
scholars. | 





The TrutH of REVELaTicN, demonstrated by @ 
appeal to existing monuments, sculptures, gems, Coil, 
and medals. By John Murray. 





Curist1AN Reasons of a Member of the Church 
England for being a Reformer. By Ross D. Mangles, B4 





Deticiz LITERARIa&Z; a New Volume of Tavit 
TaLk. [This collection of tid-bits is made by d# 
great coupiler Anon. It possesses the merits of rarity, 
brevity, and novelty, which is saying something for #8] 
cousin-german of Joe Miller. ] 





THE SipERAL Heavens, By Thomas Dick, LLB, 
Author of the “Christian Philosopher.” [Dr Dick Lebel 
well known by his previous estimable treatises, is 
science is systematically taught, though popularly i» 
trated, that it is not requisite to say much of an inetret- 
tive work on a great subject, but which does net 
to originality in the mode of treating it,” The 
tion and discussion bear small proportion to the fee 
jet the tenor of the work is perhaps toe discursive)” - 
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LITERARY 


“4 the Influence of Artificiul Light in Causing 
m mpaired Vision. By De James Hunter, 
Surgeon to the Eye Dispensary of Edinburgh. 


‘“ ypne subject of this practical treatise is one coming 
‘home, more or less closely, to every member of society 
‘ peving eyes, and using them to any useful purpose after 
genset, We believe that the deleterious effects of gas- 
light on the eyes is not so great as is imagined by some; 
and are convinced that Dr Hunter has hit the mark, 
when he imputes the pernicious consequences, not to the 
ase of good gas-light, but to that excess to which its com- 

tive cheapness tempts; yet,every one reading and writ- 
ing by gas-light, for any length of time, must have more or 
less experienced those inconveniences, or bad consequences, 
the causes of which are here investigated. To engravers, 


eompositors, correctors of the press, females employed in | 


fine needle-work, and many other classes of persons, the 
jnjurious effects of all artificial light in excess, and where 


| 
ventilation is neglected, must be still greater than to | 


students. Good gas-light, made from parrot or cannel 
coal, such as is used in Edinburgh, is here considered 
among the least hurtful of arcificial lights; though the 
impure kinds made from sea coal, as in London, and not 
properly purified, are about the most noxious. It is the 
bad qualityjof the gas which has prevented this economical, 
elegant, and convenient mode of lighting from being gene- 
rally adopted in London, and which has indeed created a 
well-founded prejudice against its use in private houses. 
Without the aid of the figures, we could not accurately 
convey to our readers Dr Hunter's plans either for ven- 
tiation, where gas is used, or for shades fixed on lamps, 
as a protection to the eyes; which last, by the way, asa 
general preservative, he imagines greatly overrated. We 
shall, however, copy out his description of a reflector, 
which, being of a simple kind, he considers the most ge- 
nerally useful. The uses of it are to add to the blue 
zays which are found deficient in all artificial light, and 
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to abstract the red and yellow rays that are found in exe 


cess, and thus improve the colour of artificial lights ar- 
other method is recommended, but we vest contented 
here with what is the mest generally useful, 


All that is requisite is, to provide a conical refector 
the inner Tey, of ack howl rape 

of a sky-blue or azure colour; 

placed round the flame in * 
in Figures, &c, &c, [that is, _ over 
lamp.] The effect of this arrangement is, ‘that all the 
light passing upwards and downwards is intercepted by 
the sloping sides of the reflector ; its red and yellow rays 
are absorbed, while the biue reflected downwards, 
are made to combine with, and pine the bad colour 
_ of the light proceeding directly from the flame. The re- 
| flectors may be made of any convenient material, such 
as silk, tinted paper, or painted metal, . , . . The 
| most durable, and, perhaps the best, are made of tin- 
| plate or sheet-brass, bronzed on the outside, and painted 
| ofa light sky-blue colour on the inside. 








Dr Hanter also suggests that the chimneys and shades 
_ of lamps be made of blue tinted glass, where the reflector 
| above described would be inappropriate or inelegant, as 
_ in common sitting-rooms; and he points out the natural 
consequence that the blue tinted chimney and shade, if 
used along with the blue reflector, would more completely 
gain the desired end. The mode of fixing these reflectors 
is represented in the figures, and is easily understood. Dr 
Hunter places the comparative purity of artificial light in 
the following order :—Ist, Oil Gas; 2d, Naphtha; 3d, 
Sperm Oil; 4th, Coal Gas, as made in Edinburgh from 
the best parrot coal; 5th, Wax; 6th, Spermaceti; and 
coarse oils and dipped candles he places lowest In the 
scale, All coloured light is injurious, but blue the least 
so; red is the worst of all, both from the strength of 
the rays and their heating power. 

But we leave this sensible and valuable treatise to the 
reader, aware that the subject is one that must excite 





| general attention while men's eyes are precious to them. 





POLITICAL 


PARLIAMENT. 
NoTaino has occurred during the month to induce us 
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essential to the utility of the inquiry, that the question 


| whether the currency was on a sound basis or not, should 


to change the opinion we expressed in our last number, | be open to discussion in the committee. He certainly 


that no harm would ensue to the country, were Parlia- 


entertained a very different opinion now from that which 


ment at its rising to adjourn over next year. Little or | he had formerly held, on the subject of the currency of 


nothing has been done, from which the People will derive | 
any benefit; but, as usual, additions have been weekly | 


made to their burdens. Last year, the excess of expendi- 
ture over income, was one million aud a half. This | 
year, owing to the distressed atate of trade and of the 
country generally, the deficiency will be much greater, 
hew taxes must necessarily be imposed, we hope | 
an addition to the land-tax will not beoverlooked. Last 
Yer, the army was increased by 5,000 men, on ac- 
count of the Canadian war; this year, it has been in- 
@eaeed 6.000, on accountof the Chinese war. There are, 
% present, 14,000 troops of the line in Canada ; and con- 
ing that—taking into view all expenses—each soldier 
tots £100, the retention of that miserable dependency, | 
Which will be taken from us, or revolt, whenever we | 
Reurished it sufficiently, costs the people of this | 
@eatry, for soldiers alone, nearly one million and a half | 
*7mr. The most important business which has been | 

in the present session of Parliament, is the 
Siment of a select committee “to inquire into the | 
ww@ ptoduced on the circulation of the country by var- | 
wap ing establishments issuing notes payable on | 

"In the discussion which ensued, the obser- 


ms of Me Hume and Sir R. Peel were alone worthy 
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remark. The former said, that he considered it |. 


this country, In France, where the circulating medium 
had been almost entirely metallic, since 179I, there had 
been little variation in the exchanges, and much satis- 
faction on the part of the People. Since 1791, there had 
been ouly two pamphlets published in France on the 
subject of the currency ; whereas he had been informed 
that Mr Richardson of Cornhill had himself published 


| no fewer than two thousand pamphlets on the currency 


question, within the last two years and a half Me 
Hume declared himself almost a convert to having no- 
thing but a metallic currency. Sir Robert Peel did not 
think that Parliament could consent to an inquiry which 
had the currency for its basis, without leading many to 
suppose that the present system was no longer to be 
maintained ; and he for one declared that, however plausi- 
ble might be the reasons fur entering into such an inves. 
tigation, Parliament had conclusively determined on a 
metallic currency, and on the present standard of value 
The question of the abolition of the punishment of 
death, in all cases, is making a slow but steady progress. 
Our very decided opinion is, that, under no circumstances 
whatever, is one man or set of mep entitled to take the 
life of another, Whether the punishment of t 
fore, be more or less efficacious than other 
is a point which we consider it unnecessary —_ 
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We are much inclined to think that death is not the 
punishment which great criminals fear most, and that 
therefore it is not the most effectual in repressing crime. 
Against capital punishments mankind have, in all ages 
and in all countries, revolted. While every other per- 
son connected with the punishment of criminals has 
been held in respect by the people, the executioner—the 
last officer of the law, the common hangman—has been 
universally loathed, and his person has hardly ever been 
safe from the attacks of the populace. A system of laws 
which brings those who are intrusted with the execution 
of them, even while they remain unquestionably within 
the strict limits of their own duty, into contempt and 
disgust, cannot stand on any sure foundation, But an 
enlightened House of Commons thinks otherwise, When 
Mr Ewart, on the 5th of March, moved—* That it is 
expedient that the punishment of death should be abo- 
lished,” the saints and the sinners—the unhanged of every 
creed—joined together, and defeated the motion by 161 to 
90. This, however, is a gain on the last division, Let 
Mr Ewart go on, and success is certain, 

As we anticipated at the outset of the quarrel between 
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been forced to yield. A little more historical reading 
might have saved Lord John Russel the humility of his 
defeat ; for he would have found that, in all previous 
quarrela, the courts of law came off victorious. Whether 
the attempt to legislate will succeed any better than the 
attempt to brow-deat, is exceedingly doubtful. It is not 
likely that the House of Lords will be inclined to give 
any aid to the Commons in extricating themselves from 
the false position in which they stand. At all events, 
the predicament in which the Whigs have placed them- 
selves is miserable. They are forced to appeal to that 
House which, only a few years ago, they declared a 
nuisance, by every organ they possessed—for protection 
against Stockdale; in the perfect knowledge that Stock- 
dale is stimulated and aided in his proceedings by many 
eminent members of that body to whose shield they ap- 
peal for protection against the common law. 


itv 


THE CORN LAWS. 


TuE Corn LAW AGITATION goes on well in England ; 
for there, the working classes have had the sense 
to join the middle class, and curry, or at least attempt 
to carry, one step of practical Reform, the obtaining of 
cheap food; which, we must fairly admit, appears to us 
to be of more consequence to the masses than cheap gam- 
bouge ; for, to our certain knowledge, plethora, in any of 
its shapes, is not the disease of which working men have 
of late years died, The Charter is desirable, merely be- 
cause, if it were obtained, no industrious man, in any 
rank of society, need want either breakfast, dinner, or 
supper, ‘This is all that can be made of the Charter, 
and there ig little chance of carrying the Charter for some 
time; but the objects which the working classes wish to 
obtain, can be much more easily secured in another way. 
The middle classes have gained two great objects of late 
years for themselves and the community generally, by 
management: the reduction of newspaper taxation, and 
the penny-post. Let the working classes take a lesson. 

The great body of the people of this country are igno- 
rant of the nature of the government under which they 
live, They think it is a monarchy—a “ limited mo- 
narchy.”’ It isso in appearance, and limited enough it 
is unquestionably; but the truth is, that the real power 
of the country is centred in a few of the great aristocratic 
families. We believe, that out of Venice, there never was 
a more complete oligarchy than exists ia this country. The 
Queen is merely their servant ; and so they treat her on 
every occasion. Of this heartless, sycophantish oligarchy, 
which insults the Throne, and tramples on the People by 
turns, the Corn Laws are at once the opprobrium and 
the support. As long as they exist, no improvement of 
the constitution or extension of the suffrage, none of the 
objects for which the body of the People are striving, can 
be secured. The Corn Laws, by giving wealth, influ- 
ence, power, are the great panoply of abuse. 
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the Commons and the Queen's Bench, the former have | 


HIGHLAND DESTITUTION, 

THE Human Race 4 NvuIsaNCE IN THE Nort 
The periodical cry of destitution, as we predicted | 
year, has again been raised by the Highland |aingy. 
but, apparently ashamed again to come a-begging 1 
their southern neighbours for subscriptions, whic, 
eventually reach their own pockets in the shape o 
rents, the attack, this year, is on the public ¢ 
for funds to exportithe peasantry from their estates 
santry who are better entitled to a subsistence from th. 
soil on which Providence has placed them, than ap 
chieftain or laird in all the Highlands, be his titles o 
estates what they may. We take some credit to ourselygy 
for compelling the greedy Highland aristocracy to Change 
the mode of their attack on the money of the public; for 
our articles, in former years, found extensive circulation in 
the newspapers, particularly in those of the West of Eng. 
land, where, from the more extensive intercourse, the 
Highlanders and the state of the Highlands are better 
known than in the south of Scotland. But the project 
of emigration is equally futile with the begging schemes 
which have hitherto been resorted to. No money which 
could by any possibility be spared from the public reve. 
nue, supposing there were a surplus, and nota deficie 
could produce any permanent benefit to the Highlander, 
An emigration of anything less than 100,000 would nor 
do any good ; and as it has been found, by experi. 
ence, that £20 a-head is the least sum at which an indiyi. 
dual—taking men, women, and children, at an average 
can be removed from Britain to Canada, ‘wo milliony 
would be required for the first body of emigrants. To 
remove fewer than 100,000, would be merely throwing 
away money; for, as Lord Selkirk has shewn in his 
Observations on Emigration from the Highlands, any void 
which would be created by the removal of a few thousands, 
would very speedily be filled up, and the process of ex. 
porting the natives of the Highland glens would require 
to be annually renewed. 

It is a remarkable thing, that it is only of late 
years that the Highland lairds have discovered that 
the peasantry on their estates are a nuisance, and 
that they are worthy of being placed only in the 
same category with blind puppies, rats, and mice. 
fit only to be drowned—a fate which has befallen so many 
of the unfortunate emigrants to Canada, in their passage 
to that country, from the unseaworthy condition of the 
vessels in which they were despatched. Half a century ago, 
the complaint of the lairds was, that their tenantry and 
peasantry could not be kept at home. In the number of 
the Mdinturgh Magazine for November, 1773, we find 
it stated that “the emigratious from the Highlands sull 
increase. On the 16th of last month, 250 persons sailed 
from the Frith of Dornoch for New York, Another 
vessel is loading, with the same cargo, for Carolina. 
About the same time, 250 emigrants sailed from Fort 
George, and 380 of the M’Donalds of Glengarry and the 
neighbouring districts from Fort William.’’ At this 
period the throwing of hundreds of small farms into one, 
to form an extensive sheep walk, had not begun, or, a 
least, had made little progress in the North and West 

Highlands; and hence the lairds feared that their rents 
would fall by the extent to which the emigration of their 
tenantry was likely to be carried, At that time, instead 
of the competition for farms which now prevails existing, 
it was exceedingly difficult to get a farm let tea “Te 
spectable tenant”—that is, toa tenant from whom the 
rent can be drawn, whether the soil yields it or no 
Instead of the landlords receiving offers in hundreds for 
every farm out of lease, they were under the necessity of 
beseeching the tenantry to take their farms. We pr 
mise this explanation, in order to make our next 
from the above magazine (for the month of January, 
1774) intelligible: The emigration from the Highlands 
and Western Isles still continues to be the subject of 
pular complaint, These complaints have even 
the Throne. In consequence of which, orders have beet 
sent down for an exact state of the number, sex, &® 
ages of those who have emigrated from North Bn- 
tain within these two years; from which nt 


’ 





concluded that this subject wil ) besome the objest 
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Parliamentary deliberation the ensuing session. The 
notion of the strict connexion between population and 
national interest, is very generally received. In the 
Highlands, agriculture is little understood and less en- 
couraged. The manufactures in the Highlands are nei- 
ther numerous nor extensive. For want of proper in- 
citements to industry, the people have acquired an habi- 
tual indolence. It will not be denied, that the rapacity 
and illiberal views of some of the landed gentlemen, may 
be a principal cause of this uncomfortable situation of 
the brave but poor and dispirited Highlanders. But 
whatever be the cause, God forbid that statutory laws 
should ever be enacted for the purpose of preventing any 
man from leaving his native country.”’ Here we have 
the Highland lairds applying to the Crown to prohibit 
enigration ; now, sixty-six years later, we have them 
ysing all their efforts with the Government to furnish 
funds for their compulsory exportation—for, to call it 
emigration, that is, going away voluntarily, is downright 
mockery. The forced ejection, by the military, of the 

ple from the Marchioness of Sutherland's estates, in 
1820 and 1821, and from the island of Harris, no later 
than last year, is a decisive proof how far from a volun- 
tary operation the emigration of a Highlander is, 

About forty years ago only, the Highland Society set 
itself seriously to work to prevent emigration ; and seve- 
ral reports on the subject were presented to the Society. 
It was for the express purpose of removing the dread of 
the Highlands being depopulated by emigration, that 
Lord Selkirk published, in 1805, his book on Emigra- 
tion: his eighth chapter is headed, ‘*‘ Emigration has no 

anent effect on population ;” and of the facts by 
which he establishes his proposition, we give the follow- 
ing specimens ;—‘‘ By the returns nade to Dr Webster, 
in the year 1755, the seven parishes of the Isle of Skye 
contained 11,252 inhabitants, By those to Sir John 
Sinelair, between 1791 and 1794, 14,470. Some time 
after Dr Webster's enumeration, the emigrations com- 
menced, and, since the year 1770, have been frequent 
and of great amount. A gentleman of ability and ob- 
servation, whose employment in the island gave him the 
best opportunities of observation, estimates the total num- 
ber who emigrated, between 1772 and 1791, at 4,000. The 
number who, during the same period, went to the lowcoun- 
try of Scotland, going in a more gradual manner and excit- 
ing less attention could not be so well ascertained ; but, 
from concurring circumstances, he considers 8,000 as the 
least at which they can possibly be reckoned.”’ At pre- 
tent the population of Skye is not under 22,000, although 
emigration, and removal to the low country has greatly 
increased of late years, ‘* Another instance,” says his 
Lordship, “is quoted by Mr Irvine in his ‘ Inquiry into 
the Causes and Effects of Emigration.’ It was com- 
municated,”’ he says, ** by a gentleman of unquestionable 
veracity, who relates, from his personal knowledge, that 
in 1790, a place on the west coast contained 1900 in- 
habitants, of whom 500 emigrated the same year to 
America. In 180] a census waa taken, and the same spot 
contained 1967, though it had furnished eighty-seven men 
for the army and navy, and not a single stranger settled 
in it."’ Have the Highland lairds any facts to contradict 
these? If they have not, what an abuse of the public 
money would it be to employ it in encouraging emigra- 
ton trom the Highlands ; and how absurd is it to look 
for any effectual relief to Highland destitution, we had al- 
most said relief from Highland beggary, from emigration. 

But it will be said that, though it might have been 
proper to prevent emigration from the Highlands in 1774 
or 1805, it may be quite proper to encourage it now ; and 
call on the people of England and Ireland te pay for 
it, in order to raise the rents of the Highland lairds, or, 
what is the same thing, to save them contributing for the 
telief of the poor who cultivate their estates; because 
Population has increased so much in the interval. But 

has been, in truth, very little increase of the High- 
land peasantry. The low rate of increase will be strikingly 
n by contrasting the population ofa few of our towns 
With one or two Highland counties, at three different per- 
ods, 1755, 1801, and 1831. 
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54 4901. 183), 
Edinbargh, 57,155 82,560 162,408 
Glasgow, . . 23,546 77,355 202, 426 
Aberdeen, . 15,730 27,408 58,019 
Paisley, . - 4,820 31,179 57,466 
Dundee, ° 12,427 26,084 45,300 
Perthshire, 125,149 126,366 142,804 
Sutherland, . 23,187 23,117 26,018 


We beg the petitioners to Parliament for funds to ex-. 
port the Highland peasantry from their estates, to iaquire 
how it has happened that, while the manufacturing towas 
maintain now ten times the number of inhabitants they 
did eighty years ago, in a considerable degree of co-n fort, 
except at comparatively distant intervals, such a county 
as Sutherland or Perthshire cannot support a population 
augmented by only one-tenth part, but that they every 
year come a-begging to the south for the means of keep- 
ing them from absolute starvation. Such a state of 
things is an absolute disgrace to every Highland pro- 
prietor, be he Gael or Saxon. If there is any sincere 
wish to remove it, let the only practicable plan be 
adopted. Let the petitioners take the advice which has 
been 80 often and so long tendered—establish in the 
north manufactures, especially of woollens, for which the 
Highlands afford numerous situations as favourable at 
least as Hawick or Galashiels. Until this be done, no 
money should be given to encourage Highland emigra- 
tion: it will do no good: the most of it will find its way 
into the lairds’ pockets in the shape of rents, and any 
void which may be created will be speedily filled up, 
either by the increasing population or by immigration 
from Ireland. What folly, indeed, is it to compel the 
people to leave Scotland, while tens of thousands of Jrish 
are annually settling in it! Is it worth while to expend 
money in removing one race of Celts, to make way for 
another? At all events, if there is to be any emigration 
at the public expense, let it be an emigration of the 
lairds, not of the peasantry: the latter are of some 
use, whatever may be said of them ; besides, they have 
the best right to the soil—that of prior occupancy ; 
and there is no principle of justice, or law, or common 
sense, which demands that the peasantry ought rather to 
be removed from the soil on which they were born, than 
their lairds from the estates which they have acquired by 
purchase from those who had no better right to them than 
the peasantry now have. Herding sheep may not be a 
very intellectual or high employment, but it is at least 
as much so as riding after a fox; and it is, at all events, 
much more useful. We cannot conclude without re- 
minding our English readers, that, in the Highland 
parishes, poor rates are all but unknown; and that the 
treatment received by English paupers, under the new 
act, would be considered by the poor Highlanders as 
fit for a prince. Let the lairda, therefore, put their 
hands into their own pockets, before they ask for assist. 
ance from others. They say they have no money; but 
there is an easy mode of raising it. Let them petition Go- 
vernment for an act of Parliament, empowering the Trea- 
sury to lend them a sufficient capital to establish manu- 
factures on their estates, and declaring the capital thus 
lent a burden preferable to ali others—prior or pos. 
terior—on the entailed and unentailed estates, and bind- 
ing the Treasury to transfer the debt thus created with. 
in six months, for such price as can be got for it, to 
individuals. The last provision we consider essential, 
lest the joan undergo the fate of the West India eman- 
cipation fund, and the million lent to the Irish Epis 
copal clergy. With such an act there will be no difficulty 
in raising, in Scotland alone, as much money, at three 
per cent., as will transport the whole Highland popula- 
tion, from the highest chieftain to the lowest gillie, to 
America ; or to establish in the Highlands, within a few 
years, manufactures more than sufficient to employ 
double their present population, We cannot see who 
can, with any decency, object to such a scheme; not ¢er- 
tainly the lairds, whose properties are, according to their 
own account, sadly deteriorated by the present superfiu- 
ous population vegetating in idleness on their estates ; 
not the heirs of entail in expectancy, whose properties 
will be thereby euhanged; not the mortgages, wiiose 
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security must be benefited by everything which enriches 
their debtors. Let us see if this or any such scheme 
will be adopted by the annual petitioners for aid to the 
destitute Highlanders, If not, even the meanest High- 
lander that wears a kilt will know what to think of 
them. 


Tee-Totarism oR TempeRance.—We have been 
attacked by a tee-totaller, and accused of humbug, 
ignorance, wrong-headedness, and so on, for expressing 
an opinion in our last Magazine that, if French wines 
were allowed to be imported at a low ad valorem 
duty, it would check intemperance. The foundation of 
our opinion is thia, that people must drink something, 
and few drink water when they can get anything better. 
The weaker the liquid, the less chance there is of intoxi- 
cation. Men do not sit down to get drunk. They sit 
down to converse, to drink aliquid which is agreeable to 
their palate ; and, if they sit too long, intoxication comes 
on imperceptibly, and without the will being at all con- 
sulted in the matter. Even the tee-totallers must drug 
themselves with tea or coffee, which are as highly 
stimulant to some constitutions as French wines are to 
others. 

We were not ignorant that the analysis of chemists 
shewed that about one half of the contents of a bottle of 
port was spirits of a greater strength than is commonly 
used: but we were perfectly aware, from our own ex- 
perience as well as that of others, that, if wine contained 
the alcohol which appeared from the analysis, its intoxi- 
cating effect was greatly diminished by its union with 
the other ingredients of the wine. But the truth is, that 
itis extremely difficult to ascertain whether a great pro- 
portion of the alcohol is not formed during the analysis. 
It is a question not yet decided, whether the alcohol 
drawn off by distillation was in that form in the wine, 
or only the constituent parts of alcohol, viz., oxygen, 
hydroyen, and carbon, and that they are combined in the 
proportions necessary to form alcohol during the process 
ofanalysis. Though whisky is made out of malt, there 
is no alcohol in the malt, but saccharine matter only, 
which is converted into alcohol in the process of fer- 
mentation, In the case of port and sherry, brandy is 
added to them for the British market; but there is no 
fear of these wines being ever made so cheap as to become 
the habitual beverage of the common people. None of 
the French wines are mixed with brandy, and the 
strength of the lower-priced French wines need not 
alarm any one. We doubt, indeed, if they are so stimu. 
lant as strung tea and coffee, which the tee-totallers con- 
sider they may drink of any strength, and in any 
quantity, The tee-totallers have our good wishes for 
their success ; but we do not believe that, in these north- 
ern latitudes, they will ever get any large proportion 
permanently to abstain from stimulating liquids; and we 
have some doubt if it is desirable. We have a strong 
Opinion that a labouring man would be kept in better 
health if he had a bottle of good ale every day, than if he 
were to drink any quantity of tea the tee-totaller chose 
te furnish him, To such a man the tea is sheer waste, 
Any benefit he gets from such a potation arises merely 
from the heat of the water, and from the sugar and 
milk. 

TRADE AND MANUFACTURES. 

It was expected that business would revive in the 
Spring: but the accounts from all districts are all but 
unanimous in representing trade as extremely flat. 
Opinions differ as to the cause of the long-continued de- 
pression, Among the mercantile men themselves the 
most general opinion is, that it arises from the restric- 
tions on trade, and particularly from the Corn Laws, 
which render provisions, as well as all other articles, so 
much higher in this country than abroad, that it is im- 
possible vur manufacturers can compete with foreigners. 
Some attribute the depression to the state of the currency, 
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and have formed great hopes from the Committee of the 
House of Commons lately appointed on that subject, 
AGRICULTURE. 

Tile draining.—For the last few weeks the weather hag 
been most propitious for all sorts of agricultural labour, 
and, in consequence, a great quantity of spring wheat hag 
been sown under the most favourable circumstances, Jp 
the earlier parts of the kingdom, oats were mostly al] 
sown by the middle of March; and there has, perhaps, 
never been a better seed time, Now that a considerable 
proportion of last crop has been thrashed out, we can 
speak with certainty of the produce, and it has turned 
out both deficient in quantity and quality. Tile drain. 
ing is going on in almost every county in Scotland with 
much activity; and those who have tried this system of 
draining in former years, find it most beneticial. The 
old system of draining proceeded on the notion that 
the wetness of land arose from springs, and hence 
the object was to cut them off; but the new system 
proceeds on the undoubted fact that the wetness, in nine 
cases out of ten, is occasioned simply by the rain. 
water accumulating, and not being allowed to run off by 
the retentive subsoil, It is obvious, that even where 
the subsoil is open, and the ground appears dry, the 
dryne:s is caused at the expense of wetness in soine other 
place. The water may penetrate at the particular place 
where it falls, so deep as not to be injurious to vegetation 
there; but the mischief is merely transferred to another 
place, for the water must break out somewhere—no one, 
we suppose, imagining that the rain sinks into the centre 
of the earth. ‘Ihe new system, therefore, in reality, 
carries off, nutonly the rain-water as it falls, but alsodrains 
the springs, by removing the cause whence they arise. We 
lave entered into this explanation, from observing that 
many of the old farmers have a prejudice against the 
new system, tecause it does not profess to remove springs 
directly ; but it is evident that it does so indirectly ; and 
so much more effectual is the drainage that, persons who 
have tried the new system thoroughly, are quite satisfied 
that making the old drains was little better than throw. 
ing away money. There is one error, which, however, 
is exceedingly prevalent: that of making the drains too 
shallow, or rather filling them too near the surface, 
The eonsequence is, that should it be afterwards wished 
to try the subsoil ploughing, it will not be practicable, 
owing to the shallowness of the drain3; for they would 
all be destroyed in the operation, The top of the drain 
should be at least eighteen inches below the surface; but 
we have seen some which are not more than ten inches, 
In such cases the stirring of the subsoil, as recommended 
by Mr Smith of Deanston, and which has been found 80 
useful wherever the bottom is retentive, cannot be at- 
tempted at any future period. A plough has been in- 
vected in England on the same principle as the subsoil 
plough—that is, for the purpoze of stirring, but not of 
turning over or bringing up the subsoil, which has been 
employed for renovating old pastures w'th great success 
In clay soils, in particular, the treading of the cattle, and 
the heavy rains, in the course of years, consolidate the 
ground so much, that the roots of the more valuable 
grasses, and the other plants which go to form a rich 
pasture, have difficulty in spreading themselves suffici- 
ently. It was, therefore, a desideratum to be able tostit 
the soil without destroying the herbage. This has been 
accomplished by using a plough consisting merely of @ 
coulter and sock, without a mould board. When the 
pasture is ploughed with this plough, there are left merely 
the longitudinal traces of the plough ; and so little of the 
herbage is destroyed, that if the operation is perf 
in the spring, the traces are entirely obliterated in the 
course of three months, while the object of stirring the soil 
is effectually accomplished. If the pasture is deficient im 
any particular plant, the seeds of it should be sown pre 
vious to the ploughing, and they will be sufficiently 
buried to vegetate. 
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